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THE WOLF’S DONKEYMAN.* 
I. 





ER Portuguese name of Zovo, being translated into 
English, meant Wo/f, and Rawdon and I always 
referred to her as such. It was not an inappropriate 
name: she had a greater hunger for coal for each 
knot of distance gained than any other 300-ton 











steamboat in the two Atlantics; she had a lean and 
# savage look about her person that was very wolf- 
like; and she had a maw for cargo which never 
refused anything that would pay. Black passengers 
she had carried in all abundance; and Portuguese, 
who on the Coast are accounted as neither black 
nor white ; but before the Fates sent me on board, 

it is not recorded that she had ever transported a 

white passenger across the face of the waters. 

When I joined at St. Paul de Loanda, it was in 
company with one hundred and forty-eight Cabenda boys, who had dysentery raging 
amongst them like a tribe of lions let loose. 

Meeting Rawdon in an official capacity on such a craft represented, in concrete 
form, perhaps, the acme of improbability. When I had last seen the man it was in 
a Pall Mall Club, where he went by the name of Solomon-In-All-His-Glory. A good 
many other men in London at that period fancied that they also knew how to dress, 
but no one disputed the supreme palm with Rawdon. He was facile princeps. And, 





moreover, he was never known either to toil, spin, or walk four yards when he could 
* Copyright in the United States 186 by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
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get a brougham. He had departed from London in a whirlwind of scandal, and 
had vanished beyond the marches of the British Empire with much completeness. 
I only heard one relative ever refer to him, and that was his favourite uncle ; and 
he said that ,he trusted Charlie Rawdon had shot himself. He mentioned that the 
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fellow was a quixotic ass ; that a certain lady ought to be boiled alive in salad oil, 
and probably would be so treated in the fost mortem state; and added that there 
wasn’t the remotest probability of Charlie’s name ever being cleared again. 
* Although, mind you,” said the uncle, “the silly blockhead had as little to do with 
the business as you or I. He only put in his spoke just for the sake of clearing 
that damned woman. But, as he’s jiggered himself up entirely over it, I hope he’s 
had the sense to put a bullet through his skull. He went away without any money, 
and he wasn’t the sort of fellow who ever could come down to work. Have a 
brandy-and-soda ? ” 

It may be judged, then, that I had as little thought of meeting Rawdon as the 
Wolf’s donkeyman, as I had of coming across the Emperor of China as her second 
steward ; and, as he had a coyness about making himself known to me, we lived 
on two sides of one bulkhead for eleven days without speech. The Wolf was 
making for San Thomé, and doing her seven knots when nothing broke down. 
The passenger boys were labourers for the coffee plantations of that island; I was 
going there to climb the mountains and do a little geological work ; and we were 
all very anxious to arrive, because the captain had been too mean to take sufficient 
fresh water on board at St. Paul de Loanda. 

I came across Rawdon early one morning, just before daybreak. It had been too 
hot to sleep below, and so I had turned in on the bare deck planks beneath the 
bridge awning. The gabble of voices woke me. I was drenched with dew, and 
shivering ; and, by way of trying to escape a dose of fever, rose to my feet and 
began making a rapid promenade. Lying stark on the iron deck below were a 
couple of the passenger boys who had died during the night, and the Portuguese 
boatswain and a quarter-master were preparing them for their next trip. The 
details were simple. To one shin of each they made fast a furnace-bar; and 
then, with a hoist, up the corpse went on the rail; poised there stiff-limbed 
for a second; and then overboard, f/f, into the Atlantic Ocean alongside. It was 
the donkeyman who had brought the furnace-bar out of the stokehold, and when I 
had made sure who he was, and got over my astonishment, I hailed him. 

“ Ah,” he said, ‘‘ Calvert, how are you? Youre looking a bit sick. I should 
say you are in for a dose of fever. When you understand the West African climate 
better, you won’t be such a fool as to sleep out on deck. Come down to my room, 
and I'll give you some quinine. I'd spotted you before, but wasn’t going to say 
anything unless you chose to see me. I’ve broken with the old lot, you know, and 
am not particularly anxious to be traced.” 

““T suppose you are wearing a purser’s name?” 

“Tm signed on here as John Parkinson. I’m donkeyman by rating, but I 
stand my watch as third engineer. It’s a bit of a rise in the profession for me. 
It’s taken me six solid years:to work up to this dizzy eminence.” 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve been all this time at sea since you— 
you——” 

“Cut and run? Don’t mince matters, old man. Yes, that’s it. I ran across 
to Hamburg when the smash came, bought some slops from a Jew, and tried to 
get a berth on a sailing ship. Of course, having no discharge to show, and being 
an Englishman, no one would look at me; and finally I had to climb down to the 
bottom of the ladder and be a coal-trimmer in a steamboat at seventeen marks a 
month. I rose to fireman after that, and then to greaser ; and now, ye gods, behold 
what a dizzy eminence I’ve gained!” We walked into a dark alleyway under the 
forecastle.—“ This is my residence. You mustn’t mind the smell, because the 
bo’s’n lives here too, and he, being a Dago, is odoriferous by nature. But here’s 
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the quinine. Have you a cigarette paper? That’s good: don’t let it spill: now 
twist it up and swallow the lot.” 

“The place is smelly,” I said. “If you don’t mind we’ll go out into the open 
air again.” 

He said “Certainly,” and we walked on to the foredeck and laid our elbows on 
the rail and began to speak of a thousand things. ‘The equator was just ahead of 
us, but the sun was “south of the line,” and the dawn was coming up cold and 
lemon-coloured over the Wo/fs starboard quarter. But, as I watched, the glow 
swung round to dead astern. 

Rawdon laughed. ‘“ There’s our Old Man at it again,” said he. “He can 
never make a land-fall within fifty miles.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, can’t you see we’re bearing away to port? That means he’s overshot 
San Thomé, and we’re going back to look for it. Oh, they’re sweet sailors, these 
Portuguese.” 

A man came up to him and said something, and after answering him Rawdon 
turned to me. ‘“‘There’s another of those blessed deck boys pegged out, and I 
must see to the funeral. It’s all the Old Man’s fault. He wouldn’t buy more fresh 
water at Loanda, because it has to be brought in schooners from the Bengo river, 
and costs money; and our condenser water in this climate kills them off with 
dysentery in a dozen hours. Well, there’s one thing: it’s taking it out of him in 
fire-bars.” 

Our excellent navigator managed to make San Thomé before nightfall that day, 
and we saw it at first as a knot of serrated hills backed by the sunset. We ran 
into the bay by starlight, and came to an anchor half-way between the lighthouse 
island and the white fort on the opposite spit; and then we lay-to till the nigger 
doctor might choose to come off next morning and inspect our bill of health, and 
see if we might be given pratigue. The bay was full of the lights of the fishers, 
flitting about like glowworms through the hot darkness; and, as some sort of a 
festival was going on ashore, the rim of the beach was alive with lamps also, which 
wriggled in and out of the houses and the stems of the palms. 

Rawdon had been set on by his Chief to repack the cylinders of No. 2 winch, 
and for long after we had anchored he laboured there with the sweat running 
from him in streams. He was clad only in a pair of grey pyjama-trowsers, and 
when the lights gleamed on the oily muscles of his back and shoulders I wondered 
where they had arisen from. In the old days he had rarely exerted himself enough 
to lift anything heavier than a tumbler or a teacup; as Solomon-In-All-His-Glory, 
he had been a man renowned for muscular feebleness; and here under this stew 
of climate he was displaying the hefting powers of a pocket Hercules. 

When he had made fast the last lock-nut on the last cylinder head, he wiped 
his fingers on a lump of oily waste, put on his grey flannel pyjama coat, and sat 
himself beside me on a bollard. He rolled a cigarette with ungummed paper, and 
borrowed a match. For long enough we talked of steamers and death and cargoes 
and physic, which are the four abiding interests of the Coast, and a late moon 
climbed up into the sky and turned the waters of the bay into milk and_ silver. 
At our backs the twisted mountains of the island rose black and tree-covered half- 
way up to heaven, and the smell of the moist red earth and rotting vegetation 
came to us in heavy puffs down the breeze, and mingled with the douguet d’ Afrique 
exhaled by the passenger boys. 

But by degrees, as the shore lights dwindled, we drifted northwards in our talk 
(following always the steamer-routes and the run of trade); and by the time the 
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last lamp on San Thomé was eclipsed we had grounded on those other Islands 
beyond the seas, and spoke of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, and other 
professional interests which are there centred. ‘Then suddenly Rawdon broke out 
on a new tack. ‘“‘ Look here, Calvert,” he said: ‘“ this subject hasn’t crossed my lips 
for six solid years—but—you may as well tell me what you know about her.” 

He did not mention any name, neither did I require one. I had been expecting 
the question ever since the moment when I first saw him manipulating the fire-bar. 
I told him that I had seen the lady two days before I left England. “ And that 
is four months ago,” I added. 

“ What was she doing?” 

“Oh, the same old round. Still keeps up the reputation of being the best 
waltzer in London, and proves it at three dances a night during the season.” 

“What does she look like?” 

“Just the same as usual. Paints the last six years off her face, like they all do. 
Spends two thousand a year on her clothes, and gets the credit of spending six. 
She dresses cleverly enough: the rotten papers that write about that sort’ of thing 
are always full of her frocks.” 

“Who’s best man there now?” 

"* You are,” 

The Wodf’s donkeyman let his grimy hand fall on my wrist, and gripped there 
till I winced. 

“I do not care to be ridiculed, Calvert,” said he. 

“If you choose to put the thumbscrews on me for telling truth,” said I, “ you 
shall have lies. Be not an ass.” 

“How do you know it, then—what you said?” 

“From her own lips. I met her in a London ball-room. We happened both 
to land there just after midnight, and by accident went up the stairs together. I, 
as usual, tried to cut her, and she was sufficiently foolish to take me to task about it 
and ask me why. 

“T told her it was because I didn’t like her. I mentioned that a certain man 
who had gone under—meaning you—was at one time a friend of mine. And I 
bowed icily enough, and turned my back on her. She put her fingers on my arm 
and said I’d got to hear her explanation of the matter whether I liked it or not; 
and so we went and sat on a cold marble staircase, and jammed our heads together 
in the most approved fashion. Two or three men asked me afterwards ‘what the 
devil I meant by flirting so wildly with Lady Betty for.’ She’s a pretty well 
looked-after person, you know, and can’t do much without being reported on. ‘That’s 
the charm of these society celebrities.” 

“Damn your tattle!” said Rawdon. ‘What did she say to you?” 

“Well, considering she had to speak with a laugh on her teeth and a smile 
in her eye for the benefit of the onlookers, she dragged herself in the mud as 
completely as any full-grown woman with a ta-ra-ra of diamonds on her back hair 
could possibly manage. She said that the person who did that disastrous forgery 
was herself and not you at all; that she did it to save her brother from ruin; 
that you owned up to it out of sheer cold-blooded chivalry, just to save her from 
shame, and without the least hope of reward in any kind, sort, or shape whatever. 
She said England had produced various brands of hero, but the biggest and the 
finest, and in fact the most copper-riveted of all the lot——” 

“Oh, hold your blasted tongue,” said the Wo/f’s donkeyman: “if she did give 
herself away like that, you’re a blackguard for repeating it.” Which, of course, was 
very unreasonable of him ; but, knowing the circumstances, I did not resent it. We 
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both rolled fresh cigarettes, and for awhile listened to the snoring of the Wolf's 
Krooboys, who were sleeping on the floor of the alleyway beyond us. The moon 
had gone out behind a cloud-bank, and in the sky there burnt a constant flare of 
lightning. Thére was no thunder. The glow was white and intense, and the 
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lime-washed buildings of the town, and the shade-trees which sheltered the coffee- 
plants on the mountains, were shown up like electric-lighted streets. The earthy 
smell of the place, when it came off stronger than usual, made me cough. 

There was a half-hour’s pause, and then: “Is Ae still going strong?” Rawdon 
asked. 

“ Hubby ?” 

* Fo.” 

“Oh, same as usual.” 

“No better, poor devil ?’ 

“No; paralysis doesn’t usually leave a man. But by the same token he’s no 
worse. It’s quite on the cards that he’ll last her time out.” 

The Wo/f’s donkeyman swore to himself softly and pungently. 

“Well,” I said, when he had dropped into silence again, “it is your own fault, 
You should have run away with her. She told me frankly she’d offered to go.” 

“When did she say that ?” 

“Whilst we sat out together on those stairs. She said you would have taken her if 
Hubby had been able to get on his pins and follow after, and shoot you if he hankered 
after that sort of thing. But as he was on his back, you said it wouldn’t be a fair 
game, and bolted so/us. She pitied herself very much for having to stay, but she looked 
upon you as quite a superior sort of little tin god for leaving her behind.” 

Again the donkeyman’s grimy fingers descended on my wrist. ‘“ You’d better 
go slow, Calvert,” said he. “I don’t stand over-much of this sort of thing.” 

“What an unreasonable animal it is!” said I. ‘There’s nothing more than 
bald truth been spoken. However, [ won’t offend your sensitive ear again.” 

“No, you must finish now that you’ve begun.” 

“But I have finished. There’s no more to tell. I didn’t make myself so civil 
to Lady Betty that she hankered much after prolonging the interview ; and, as I tell 
you, I cleared out of England directly afterwards. If you want to know more, you 
must apply in person. I guess you know her address: it hasn’t changed. And 
there’s a telegraph station ashore here at San Thomé. I have money, and [ll pay 
for a cable if you want it.” 

He ignored the suggestion. ‘And you say there’s no other man? ‘Then what 
does she go out and about for so much?” 

“My dear old fellow, where has your reasoning power gone to? Doesn’t it 
occur to you that if a woman dances, and drives, and theatres, and Hurlinghams, 
and drawing-rooms, and flirts, she keeps herself too chronically tired to think ?” 

“Yes, that’s right. I’m that way myself. I’m usually working; and when I’m 
not working, I’m asleep. I’ve no time for anything else. Yes, I was a fool to 
ask that. Oh, Lord, what ghastly knots things do tie themselves in on this world 
of Thine!” 

He got up and took a turn or two up and down, his boots clanking heavily on 
the rusted iron decks. The noiseless heat lightning burnt continuously in the sky, 
showing up the shabby steamer, and the sleeping figures of the Krooboys and the 
passenger negroes, as bright as day. There was no anchor-watch set. The donkey- 
man and I, and the rats and the cockroaches, were the only wakeful creatures within 
the Wo/f’s fabric. 

Rawdon stopped in his walk and waved a hand towards the wooded mountains 
at the back of the bay. “Do you know,” he said, “I’ve got a mash up yonder? 
She’s a widow of twenty-eight—just Betty’s age—and she owns the finest coffee 
plantation in the island. She pesters me to marry her every time I set foot 
ashore here.” 
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“ Nigger woman ?” 

“No, pukka Portuguese ; Lisbon-bred. Not bad-looking either. Mind, I haven't 
taken her in with any fancy yarns about Opulence before the Fall. I’ve just let on 
to be a common low-down English fireman, and told her that was the heel plate on 
the social scale. She didn’t care a mi/rets.” 

“ Like her?” 

“In a way.” 

“Then why not marry her? Man, you can’t keep on spending your life at this 
horrible trade. You’ve cut away your back tracks for good by your own deliberate 
action, but you’ve got all the rest of the world before you. Here’s a chance: 
marry the woman here, have children by her, and set yourself to make the 
plantation hum. ‘That'll be an easy thing to do if I know anything about Portuguese 
settlements. They’re all as lazy as Congolese; you’ve got energy ; and you can get 
the whole island in your hands within five years, and be running it lone-handed if 
you care to. You'll retort, what good would the money be to you in a hole like this? 
Well, pour it into the sea if you don’t want it, and make some more ; or buy a warship, 
and defy Portugal, and set up a separate kingdom if you think it will amuse you. 
Only keep yourself occupied whilst you are active, and make some sort of corner 
to die in comfortably when you grow old.” 

“ Ah,” said Rawdon thoughtfully, “the only question is, do I deliberately want 
to make myself such a snug nest? There is a fascination about this vagabond, 
rough-and-tumble, frizzling, straining dog’s life, that it takes an Oxford and Pall 
Mall education to appreciate. I’ve tried to quit it twenty times, but I always come 
back again. It’s the drag of the Coast.” 

“ H’m, I’ve heard of that from other old Coasters.” 

“Well, it’s a very real thing. We curse the country when we’re in it; we 
hunger for it when we’re away; and we always come back, till at last we die.” 

“You make me tired,” I said. “Here is the thing to your hand: the widow 
and the plantation; a permanent residence and a free run; and yet you hang 
in the wind and won't fill away on a sensible tack. I suppose it’s your own 
palaver- 

“It is, Calvert, and I shall probably settle it my own way. I know you think 
you’re a devilish clever chap—and I'll own you are an uncommonly good-natured 
one—but I don’t think you quite understand the entire situation. There are so 
many branches to it.” 

“Now, that,” said I, “is where you’re making a big mistake. 1 do understand 
the whole thing, lock, stock, and barrel; and I could crystallise it down to one word, 
which should begin with a B.; and I’m going to call you the most accomplished 
smasher-up of his own interests at present living on this planet. And now, having 
got that off my chest, I’d like much to shake hands with you, if you don’t mind. 
You're a better man than I am, you’re a better man than I could ever be; in fact, 
I don’t think the world is likely to hold exactly another of your calibre.” 





at. 


THE Portuguese steward came to my room next morning, and brought me coffee 
with a cockroach in it. He conveyed the pleasing intelligence that we were 
quarantined for three days to see if we were going to develop—I forget what— 
smallpox perhaps, or yellow jack. And so at the anchorage we were condemned to 
frizzle ; and although they did permit the agent to send us off a couple of casks of 
fresh water, it was a vain thing to try for fresh provisions. The Wo/f’s credit was 
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slender. So we subsisted on that everlasting Portuguese dish, Baca/@o; which is 
dried fish, imperfectly cured. 

I smoked and kept out of the sun. The donkeyman filled in time by decorating 
his two winches and the windlass with black and a rasping green. He laid on the 
paint coolie-fashion, with a wad of waste (because there were no brushes on board) 
and admired his work with a glistening smile. He said he always had _ possessed 
an eye for neatness. And between whiles, as the passenger boys persisted in dying 
at the rate of one per watch, he fetched up fire-bars and assisted at the undertakering 
business as above described. The Chief Engineer told me he was the most useful 
donkeyman then serving on the West Coast of Africa. 

But the three days burned themselves to an end (as tropical days will), and that 
conceited beast of a health doctor came off and gave us a clean bill. . A Black 
Funnel steamer from Liverpool had just brought to an anchor beside us, and her 
Krooboys were lowering a surf boat. 

I went below to get my things together just as a big sailing lighter came along- 
side, and the noise commenced of our ship-boys working cargo. 

I was a goodish time below, because, amongst other things, the steward had to 
be settled with, and my money was in three coinages (after the manner of the 
Coast) and took a good deal of reckoning up. But when I came on deck about 
half an hour later to bargain for a cast ashore, the Liverpool steamer’s surf boat 
was at the bottom of our ladder, with her crew chattering like so many monkeys. 
A woman was stepping across the gangway at the head of the ladder on to the 
Wolf’s greasy deck—a white woman! My God,—Betty ! 

Personally, I make it a point not to be surprised at anything, and so surprised 
I was not. She was. She nearly jumped over the rail when she saw me. 

Archie!” 

“Why not? I’m always where people least expect me to be.” 

“ But is—is——” 

“Is Charlie here? He is. And in case you may have forgotten his name, I 
might mention that he was shipped on this beautiful vessel as John Parkinson.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said she, pulling herself together. 

“T don’t know whether your ears have been burning recently, but, curiously 
enough, he and I were speaking of you only last night. I’m not at all sure that 
you are wise in coming here. What about the other man who stood in the way 
before ? ” 

“If you mean my husband, he is dead. He died five days after that night 
when you were so insolent to me in London.” 

I bowed. 

“Now go and fetch Charlie here,” she said. 

I bowed again, and went down on to the forward main deck. Rawdon was 
driving the forward winch. He was dressed in the grey pyjamas, with a greasy 
fireman’s clout round his neck, and a battered ‘Tommy Atkins’ pith helmet on his 
head. He was dripping with sweat, not at all clean, and in fact most unappetising 
to look upon. I expressed this to him pithily, and then told him he’d a caller. 

“Ho!” he said. 

I told him who it was. 

He braked a sling-load of gin-boxes in mid air, so that they dangled over the 
hold, and asked huskily, “ Er—what about—er—what about him, then ?” 

“Hubby’s dead, if that’s what you mean. He pegged out just after I left 
England. She’s apparently spent the intervening time in tracing you. At any rate 
she knows your purser’s name.” 
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“‘A white woman, ... . Betty!” 





He turned steam into his machine again, brought up his load over the hatch 
coaming, and then lowered with a clatter and a squeal when the gangway man had 
hauled on the guy-rope and brought the derrick sheave over the side. ‘“ Here, 
Calvert,” said: he, “be a good fellow and run this winch for me. Don’t give her 
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a full head too suddenly, or you'll carry away something ; and see none of those 
black animals down there start in to broach a case. I sha’n't be long gone. And 
the ship can’t stop working cargo for me.” 

“All right,” said I, laughing; “you needn’t teach me the trade. And you 
needn’t hurry back.” 

He ran off, wiping his face on his sleeve, and I lost sight of him down the 
alleyway. For the next four hours I was engaged in whipping out square green 
gin-cases from the Wo/f’s No. 1 hold; and for reducing the weight I know of 
few employments to equal it. ‘The equator is a bit to northward of San Thomé, but 
the sun being south of the line just then, was exactly overhead, and it gave one 
the idea of a smelting pot full of brass which poured down streams of the molten 
metal. At the end of that time Rawdon came back to tell me that he’d been 
ashore, and mentioned that he was going there again in half an hour’s time. * “ I’ve 
seen a padre,” said he, “and there’s going to be a wedding. You can come 
ashore also and give the bride away. It won't be in the cathedral, because 
that’s shut down as they can’t pay the rent, but there’s a church good enough for 
practical purposes.” 

“The lady quite understands what she’s doing?” I asked. 

“Quite,” said he, grimly enough. “She’s of age. She came of age some 
thousand years ago.” 

“She looked like that when I saw her last in Town.”—She appeared just at 
that moment on the break of the bridge deck and waved a hand to us.—“ But 
just now, so far as one can judge from a face, she’d pass very nicely for sixteen.” 

“Quite so,” said Rawdon. “T’ll tell her.” 

“ And what are you going to do afterwards ?” 

“'That’s our palaver, old man. But I will tell you we’ve all our plans cut 
and dried.” 

“You're not going to stay on here?” 

“Don’t be inquisitive. No, the old /Wo/f will want a new donkeyman, so you 
can apply for the berth if you’re sweet on it.” 

“T think not.” 

“ Very well, then; go below and wash your hands for the wedding, but say no 
word to anybody. Barring the fadre, you’re to be the only witness.” 

* * * + + * * 

Now, I do not think that I am an obtrusively curious person as a general thing, 
but there were a lot of questions I wanted to ask here, and they had to go 
unanswered. The wedding went off with incense and é/a/, and I knew the bare 
fact that they were married, and that was all. After it was over we went to a place 
which is called an hotel, and ate parrot pie and other dainties which I had ordered, 
and toasted ourselves all the way round and back again in some of the worst 
champagne that was ever bottled. And that is saying a great deal, because on 
the Coast, where everybody drinks everybody else’s health in fizz, there are some 
brands of marvellous vileness. 

The bride, IT must say, looked very nice in her fresh tropical white, and if the 
bridegroom was not so spruce as the Solomon-In-All-His-Glory of days gone by, at 
any rate he was a distinct improvement on the late donkeyman of the Wolf’ And 
so we also drank (with a bit of a tear in the eye) to his new respectability. But 
at that stage of the proceedings it occurred to me to mention that I had a very 
dear friend who lived at the other end of the town, out past the market, and so 
took leave of them, and after some trouble found lodgings for the night. And next 
morning I thought it would be a good thing if business took me still farther afield, 
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because people (it struck me) are not likely to enjoy a honeymoon less, or be 
abnormally anxious to have it interrupted by an acquaintance, merely because that 
honeymoon has cost much pains to arrive at. So off I went exploring and climbing 
amongst the forests and mountains of the interior of the island, and earned two of 
the stiffest doses of fever a grown man could well negotiate. But when this pasear 
came to an end, and I got back again down to the town and semi-civilisation, my 
two friends had gone. ‘They had left a message of thanks, but nothing more ; and 
it was only casually that I heard that they had taken passage on the Wolf 

* And where was she bound for by any chance?” 

** Ah, Senhor,” said my informant, with an eloquent shrug of his dusky muzzle, 
“no one knows where the lWoéf will make her next port.” 

“Quite right,” thought I. “Even her skipper is vague on the subject.” 

And so, if I did not dismiss the Rawdons altogether from my thoughts, I had 
no immediate expectation of seeing them again; for which reason I was all the 
more pleased to come across them some two years afterwards in the very same 
neighbourhood. ‘They were living in Fernando Po, where I had gone to climb the 
peak which we English call Mount Clarence and the Spaniards name The Pico of 
Santa Isabel. Charlie Rawdon was a working blacksmith, with a forge in the middle 
of the town of Santa Isabel. 

“ And a rare good smith too,” he said. “I’m the best in the island, and I charge 
prices accordingly. Want a new spike on that alpenstock thing? Well, old man, 
it’s going to cost you half a peseta. You'd better stay with us whilst you're here. 
We’ve got a spare room, and the Missis will be delighted to see you, if you don’t 
mind kids.” 

“Oh, you’ve children, have you?” 

“One brace—mixed. ‘The jolliest little beggars imaginable.” 

* But how about the climate for them?” 

“My good fellow, we don’t live down here. My house is away up on the 
mountain side, with the Trades slinging at it all day long, and brushing away every 
trace of malaria. It’s as healthy as Scotland, and it’s as beautiful as paradise. 
‘There’s only one thing for you to remember, old man: I’m Parkinson here, and 
Betty’s Mrs. Parkinson without any other handle. You quite savvy?” 


C. J. CurcuirrE Hyne. 
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HARDWICK. 
(WirH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE WRITER.) 


O different are first impressions that, whereas of all the places he had seen 
since his return from Dr. Wharton’s, the poet Gray affirmed Hardwick 
pleased him most, Horace Walpole, on the contrary, declared himself 

pleased with nothing whatever about the place except one group of old oaks 
standing over a lake. Consequently it is hard to say how the exterior of the Hall 
would affect another. But when, after walking in a dense mist through an apparently 
interminable park, the writer suddenly, and without suspicion of its proximity, found 
himself in front of it, it seemed to him as if some gigantic hotel of very dignified 
appearance had gone astray, from Brighton or elsewhere, and taken up its abode 
where it had no business to be. It looked such a tremendous affair at close 
quarters! Not that it is out of proportion as between its parts; but as if the 
whole thing had been placed bodily in a forcing-house, and while the walls and 
windows expanded in all directions, they had more especially shot upwards. 
Individuality in the builder was more conspicuous than beauty in the building; the 
idea presumably being that the house should outstrip all competitors, if not in 
area, at least in altitude: those “ E. S.’s,” set up above the tower parapets proudly 
against the sky, defying the countryside to show initials as celebrated or as elevated. 
While as for the poor ruins of the older house just across the way, these have 
been dwarfed, by comparison, into dimensions almost ridiculous ; and yet that was, 
in its day, a goodly building enough,- “ containing,” says Bishop Kennet, “ thirty 
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Entrance Hall. 


lodging rooms, besides lower rooms for business,” and being probably far more 
comfortable and home-like than ever was its pretentious successor, even in its 
palmiest days, under the régime of the great and famous Countess—some would 
say, notorious. 

For to this personage writers in general have not been over-kind. The character 
of Bess of Hardwick is given very much in this style: “abundant in wealth and 
honour, yet unable to secure a single friend”; “ambitious and overbearing ” ; 
“proud, treacherous, and unfeeling”; while one of her own sex, with feminine 
discrimination, polishes her off in these incisive terms: “daring, masculine, for- 
bidding, and selfish ”—a description at least a little strange considering the subject 
of such strictures is all the while included in the list of eminent Englishwomen ! 
Doubtless there is some truth in this verdict of posterity, Yet it must be borne 
in mind that the Shrewsbury papers of the period have always been accessible, 
while the Cavendish papers have not-—these latter either being non-existent, or else 
lying in some as yet undiscovered receptacle. Also that, from the fact of his 
being Garter King under Gilbert Talbot as Earl Marshal, Camden would be likely 
to give a biassed view of Lady Shrewsbury’s character, and to lean to his patron’s 
side ; while Lodge also can hardly be considered free from a similar prejudice. 

Possessed, as she was, of no beauty, so far as her portraits indicate (though 
early portraits do not always err on the side of attractiveness), it will be allowed 
that this great lady must have been a woman of surprising fascination for one rich 
man after another to lay his substance at her feet if only he might have the 
supreme felicity of calling her his own. And yet, though living in an unscrupulous 
age, and being by no means unknown at Court, it seems she was quite content to 
reserve that fascination exclusively for her several lords, since no breath of scandal 
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Tapestry on Landing: ‘Prodigal Son" and ‘‘ Spanish Wedding.” 


ever ventured to assail her name. Putting aside her first marriage with Mr. Barlow 
at best a mere preliminary canter in double harness, if so much—she afterwards 
undoubtedly proved a devoted wife to her next husband (Sir William Cavendish), 
studying her-and-his children’s interests to the end of her days. And when, after 
his death, she wedded St. Loe, who was much her senior, the motive on her part 
in all probability was, that those growing-up sons of hers might be better looked 
after, the eldest of whom was already giving her cause for considerable uneasiness. 
St. Loe was deeply attached to “his own sweet Bess”; and when George Talbot 
took his place, he in turn was at first so highly delighted with his treasure that 
“of all earthly joys that had happened to him, he thanked Providence chiefest 
for her.” 





Later on, we all know, he wrote nasty letters about his lady to Walsingham, 
declaring himself ashamed to think of his choice of “a creature with so divelish a 
disposition”; and to the Queen, whining that “it were no reason that his wife 
should rule him, and make him the wife and her the husband,” almost as if he 
had been reading Knox’s “first blast of the trumpet against the monstrous regimen 
of women”; and also to Leicester, saying, “I would not have my son [Gilbert] 
have so hard a construction of me that I would have him hate his wife {Mary 
Cavendish], though I do deteste her mother.” But for that there was a cause ! 
Lady Shrewsbury had not been best pleased with her lord philandering after a 
woman with a past (who was not only good-looking, but her junior by twenty 
years), albeit she was “ Royne de Scosse et Douariere de France,” and the Earl 
residing with his charge chiefly at Sheffield Castle, while the Countess was more 
often at Chatsworth and Hardwick; the latter did not so much consider the 
honour arising out of his custodianship as recognise the amount he was out of 
pocket by the transaction-—to say nothing of his neglecting, by force of circum- 
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Ruins of Old Hall (see page 518). 


stances, or, worse still, by choice, his more immediate ties. Accordingly, upon the 
Queen inquiring of her how their charge fared, she at once unburdened her mind 
in somewhat jealous terms. And it is in the lady’s favour that Elizabeth took her 
part in the ensuing quarrel, peremptorily commanding Earl George to make peace 
with his wife: after which a sort of armed neutrality was maintained between the 
pair, until in 1590, without more ado, the Earl removed himself from the scene, 
leaving his consort once more a widow. 

It is just possible that she contemplated yet another matrimonial venture, her 
portrait showing five rows of pearls. But on the whole she seems to have thought 
better of it, and to have devoted her remaining years to land buying, land improving, 
iron mining, lead mining and _ building—in which hobbies she continued to 
be engaged until, in 1608, her last illness overtaking her, she was compelled to 
cease all operations; having, however, the satisfaction of feeling she had _ built 
five mansions * and well feathered the nests of all her children, and that after 
her demise her remains would be duly embalmed, and interred at All Saints’, 
Derby, in which church she had already thought fit to erect her shrine, “ above 
all places where she had been verie bountifullie blessed with liberall possessions.” 
And had her ladyship then foreseen how her character was destined to be 
criticised afterwards, and how, among the many hard things to be written of her, 
it would be asserted that “to amass wealth and aggrandise her family she had 
apparently sacrificed every principle of honour and affection,” she could perhaps 
have afforded to regard all such aspersions with philosophic complacency, seeing 
that, in the matter of comment, the Archbishop of York was at all events to get a 


* Worksop, Bolsover, Oldcotes, Chatsworth, Hardwick. 
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good start when preaching 
her funeral sermon and 
illustrating her numerous 
graces from Solomon’s 
description of a virtuous 
woman. 

Hardwick was built 
more particularly with the 
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another hundred years. 
The spacious chambers, 
wide staircases and un- 
usually large windows are 
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Chimneypiece in Dining-Room. 


era. Passing in under the colonnade of the west front, the entrance hall shows a 
transition state between the more ancient dining hall and the modera_ vestibule. 
Here is the wainscoting in dark oak, the minstrels’ gallery, the long table and 
benches, and the buttery hatch—and thus far it is a dining hall; but the passage 
at the far end, opposite the entrance, leading right and left to other parts of 
the house, must have rendered it too cold and draughty for the prolonged 
enjoyment of dinner, and made it more fitted for the simpler purpose of ingress 
and egress. On one of the huge frames, essaying to break it up into cosiness, 
in work handed down as that of Mary Stuart, the great Countess is depicted 
as Faith; on another, which has gone to Bolton Abbey, she appeared in the 
much more befitting character of the Queen of Sheba. Against the east wall is 
a statue of the Queen of Scots by Westmacott senior, which was ordered for 
Mary’s bower at Chatsworth, but which, when completed, was thought too good to 
serve as a medium for displaying the initials of the multitude, and accordingly was 
placed here.* On_ the 
walls hang helmets and 
stands of arms worn in the 


* The shield is from a cast, 
moulded on a carving at Holy- 
rood, the adoption of which, 
and the following inscription, 
was among the accusations 
brought against Mary by 
Elizabeth :— 


‘*The armes of Mary Quene 
Dolphines of France, 
The noblest Lady in earth 
till advance ; 
Off Scotland Quene, of Eng- 
land also, 
Off Ireland als God hath 
Voll’s Tea Service ; and Grand Falconer's Badge in Oak. proved so.” 


Vou. IX.—No. 40. 
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Civil War in the King’s cause and re-used in the service of the Prince of Orange, 
when the fourth Earl, afterwards known as “the long-armed Duke,” took the field with 
a regiment of his retainers, etc., occupied the town of Nottingham, and _ practically 
placed the Midlands at the disposal of William; and carefully preserved, also, is the 
chair on which the Earl sat at the preliminary conference with a few neighbours 
when seeking shelter in the ‘Cock and Pyot,” on Whittington Moor. Ascending the 
north staircase, you arrive at the Oratory—little more than a recess on the landing 
—capable of holding perhaps a dozen people, but containing some almost perished 
fifteenth-century high festival work. Next comes the Dining-room, with its floor of 
concrete spread upon oak boarding—a feature characteristic of the house and 
district, and an excellent precaution against fire—and the dated (1597), mottoed 
chimneypiece. To the right of this pargeting is a charming head of the beautiful 
Duchess—a work which, never pretending to be a Gainsborough, but content to be 
a Downman, escaped the vicissitudes which befel the more celebrated picture. 

- Thence, through the minstrels’ gallery, into the Drawing-room, where is seen 
another ponderous mantelpiece, on which is emblazoned the assertion that, noble 
as is the stag by nature, his nobility is necessarily increased by supporting the arms 
of the Countess.* Almost every one must be pleased with the panel head of Mary 
Stuart in all the bloom of her youth and beauty; and most noteworthy are the 
two large samplers executed by her hands (doubtless her maids did their share), 
representing the “ Judgment of Solomon ” and the “Sacrifice of Isaac”—in the latter 
of which, besides Abraham’s young men, duly attired in Tudor finery, may be 


* «“ Sanguine, cornu, corde, oculo, pede, cervus, et aure, nobilis, at claro pondere nobilior,” 
° ’ ] ’ ? ’ 
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“Judgment of Sclomon.” 


observed Lady Shrewsbury herself anachronously turning aside her head from the 
impending tragedy. ‘This is genuine old needlework, in excellent preservation, and 
happily unmanipulated by modern restorers; as is also some part of certain 
bed-hangings elsewhere, with oft-recurring “M. S.” In the execution of these ond 
other pieces the Queen of Scots beguiled many a weary hour at Chatsworth and 
3uxton and Sheffield, as she “ wroughte with her nydill,” brooding over the papists’ 


plots for her escape, or compounding tirades about Bess’s intrigues and jealousies 
for the edification of Mauvissitre—and her enemies. And, being unmanipulated, 
these relics retain all their interest, which cannot be said for the ordinary run of 
work of that date: for such too often proves to have been transferred ; and when 
transferring begins, the originality largely vanishes. ‘The best bits of the old devices 
are cut out, plumped down on a gorgeous brand-new velvet ground, rearranged and 





“Sacrifice of Isaac,” 
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added to according to 
taste, and bound round 
with satin stitch — and 
there you have what is 
alled so-and-so’s_ work; 
whereas all the while, of 
the original material there 
may be little else but the 
cut-out canvas ground, 
with a few dilapidated 
threads of tent stitch 
attempting here and there 
in vain to hide its naked- 
ness. Not that transfer- 
ring is unknown here ; for 
abundant evidence may 
be seen of it in the 
canopy of the Presence- 
chamber and the chairs, 
and in some hexagonal 
medallions, ali bearing 
Lady Shrewsbury’s initials, 
and accompanied by those 
curious Latin mottoes for 
which she possessed a 
aa mania.* | 
oo Queen of Scots. Omitting sundry rooms, 
furnished much like old 
rooms elsewhere, we pass out on to the grand staircase, built of wide, low stone 
steps, eminently suited for slow and dignified progression, and so up to the next 
landing, where there is some old and excellent tapestry, including a Spanish 
wedding and a portrayal of the “prodigal son” in the act of kneeling before his 
parents, who are adorned in sixteenth-century fashion ; while a still earlier piece, 
with costumes of the time of Henry VIII.—unfortunately for photography, but 
wisely for the retention of the colouring—is suspended in the worst possible light. 
But why specify one pictured hanging more than another, when the whole house is 
so brim-full of an unrivalled store from the looms of Paris, Brussels, Mortlake, etc., 
that connoisseurs would justly say that the glory of Hardwick is its fefestry?T 
Those, however, who are not connoisseurs may rather feel that to them the glory 
of Hardwick is its Long Gallery. 
This is on the second floor, and extends the whole length of the building, 
except the space occupied by the end towers: 166 feet long, 26 feet broad, but 





* E.g. Spanish chestnut— Nequicquam sapit, quid sibi non sapit. 
Botrychium—Omnia pecunic obediunt. 


Plantago —Extra publicam viam ne deflcctes. 


+ The sixth Duke (known as ‘‘the King of the Peak”), who did so much for Chatsworth, did 
a good deal, on a smaller scale, for Hardwick. He brought tapestry here in profusion from the 
lumber-rooms of Chatsworth, and with it not only replaced tattered remnants throughout the house, 
but also filled up the dreary whitewash of the vacant places. Ambassador to the Russian Court 
at the accession of the Emperor Nicholas, and afterwards his warm friend, ‘‘ the Devonshire manner ” 
became acurrent phrase to denote the ‘‘ highest display of gorgeous magnificence.” 
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Portion of Bed-curtains worked by Mary, Queen of Scots. 


widening out near either extremity another 15 feet into bays, it is surely as noble 
a specimen of its date as any gallery in existence. Carpeted throughout with 
rush matting—a material in use at the first fitting up of the house—the floor is 
clothed without being darkened, and the flood of light from the 18-20-feet-high 
windows is thrown upwards till shadows seem non-existent. Here, again, the most 
precious tapestry (fifteenth-century arras) is between the windows; but on the 
opposite side is a series of no small value, which, in combined width, so exactly 
fills the wall as to its length that the gallery seems designed to take it, sufficient 
height being given to the pieces by the addition of a wide border, on which 
appear the shield of Hardwick and the crest of Cavendish, but not the arms 
of ‘Talbot. 

This stupendous apartment is entered at either end; also near the centre by 


a short cut from the Library. And when--the white sheet-blinds happening to be 
all drawn—you sit in the toned-down, diffused light, opera-glass and Lady L——’s 


. exhaustive catalogue in hand, surveying the likenesses of departed worthies ; and when, 

with noiseless movement, all unobserved, some person has passed in and appears 
in the middle distance, backgrounded by a portrait, it gives a creepy sensation 
highly suggestive of spirit-photography. 

Meditating thus, one cannot help marvelling at the good-nature of the Lord 
President in throwing open such a place to the public. On Easter Monday in 
the present year no less than a hundred and fifty good people swooped down in 
one batch. Preceded by one housemaid as shepherdess, and followed by another as 
whipper-in to stragglers, they paraded the rooms: and just think what an appreciable 
amount of dust must have been deposited from the three hundred boots of that 
one battalion alone! ‘The traffic of course is not often as heavy as this ; but still 
few days pass without sundry parties presenting themselves for admission between 
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The Long Gallery. 


the hours of 11 and 4, during which the house is open. And in truth they have 
enough to repay them in the Gallery alone! 

If they care for pictures of celebrities, here is Queen Elizabeth at one end, in 
an outrageous costume, all snakes and lizards; at the other, the first Duke* in 
all the bedeckment of Louis Quatorze dress; two of Georgiana Spencer ;7 the 
successive heads of the family, with their wands of office as Lord Steward or Lord 
Chamberlain ; Sir ‘Thomas Cavendish (the friend and colleague of Sir R. Grenville), 
who was so successful against the Spaniards in his own vessel, and returned to 
London river in triumph—‘“ his mariners and soldiers clothed in silk, his sails of 
damask and gold”; Christian Bruce, the second Earl’s Countess, ‘‘ who had all the 
good qualities of Bess of Hardwick without her faults, and, being possessed of a 
magnificent and independent spirit, yet thoroughly feminine withal, was altogether 
a noble creature”; Lady Elizabeth Percy, who, as to matrimony, beat the great 
Countess easily in point of time—having united herself to three husbands before 


* The finest gentleman of his time—‘‘bonorum principum fidelis subditus, inimicus et invisus 
tyrannis,” according to his epitaph at Derby. In the patent of his dukedom are these words: ‘‘ The 
King and Queen could do no less for one who deserved the best of them: one who, in a corrupt 
age, retained the manners of the ancients, and never suffered himself to be moved either by the 
insinuations or threats of a deceitful Court.” His wife also (Lady Mary Butler) was distinguished 
by the blamelessness of her conduct in the dissolute court of Charles II. The Duke entertained at 
Chatsworth Marshal Tallard (taken prisoner by the Duke of Marlborough, 1704), who, on departing, 
made that pretty speech: ‘‘ My Lord Duke, when I compute the time of my captivity in England, 
I shall leave out the days of my enjoyment at Chatsworth.” 

+ The head of Mrs. Cosway’s figure of Diana was pronounced by the sixth Duke to be more 
like his mother (the beautiful Duchess) than almost any other portrait of her. 
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The Long Gallery. 


she was seventeen; one of the few authentic portraits of Mary Stuart; one of 
James I. as a boy—probably sent to his mother in her captivity ; and a bewildering 
series of various other portraits as well. Or, if they do not care for pictures of 
this description, then visitors can inspect an old spinet with a curious movement 
connected with its pedals; the State chair of Lady Shrewsbury, in which she 
received—“ seated in pomp, like Scotia’s captive Queen ”—a doll’s silver tea-service, 
and a host of pretty things besides. 

And yet how few, comparatively, take an intelligent interest in anything! At 
least, so it seemed during many odd hours on different days spent by the writer 
in one of the bays photographing some of the early portraits for this article. ‘The 
comportment of all comers was simply admirable! The men with bared heads, 
their sisters and cousins speaking with bated breath—all seemed overawed by their 
surroundings, or else as much on their best behaviour as if they expected a real 
live duchess, or at least a duke, to pop out upon them unawares; but they rarely 
asked any question of their guides, who were full enough of information—-on the 
whole, strange to say, correct. One group especially actually contrived to pass 
right through the Gallery without uttering a single word until they reached the 
Queen’s end, when, observing their own forms in a Venetian mirror, their spokesman 
did find his voice, exclaiming, in evident delight, ‘“‘ Why, here we can see ourselves !” 
just showing that the ruling vice of vanity (it was a man !) was not to be suppressed 
even amid the solemnities of Hardwick Hall. 

Of the oldest portraits here, there is one of George Talbot in which he looks 
far too grave to do much philandering, and as if the forty troopers to be maintained 
out of his £30 weekly pay engaged his thoughts a good deal more than the 
charms of the lady he was told off to guard; a clever, striking one of Hobbes, 
that strange man—the friend of Cowley and Seldon—whose one favourite book 
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was Euclid, and who, while affecting true democratic contempt for all things royal, 
to the last kept himself a friend at Court, not at all objecting to ‘‘ make use of 
those ill instruments to do himself good”; also one of Sir William Cavendish ;* 
two of Bess, taken at intervals—a very ordinary-looking dame, with a slim figure 

whose pearls obviously went to her daughter Mary, and after that vanished 
disposed of to provide the necessary sum of £20,000 for the escape of that lady's 


perhaps 


* It was his elder brother, George, who was Gentleman Usher to Cardinal Wolsey and the autho. 
of his Life ; alter the Cardinal's death he became Gentleman Usher to the King 
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niece from Barnet. The Courtess Mary was a very formidable female indeed—an 


aggravated edition of her mother. It was she who called her neighbour, Sir John 
Stanhope, a vile caitiff, wishing him all the evils on earth, and, for the matter of 
that, under the earth as well; and who flatly refused to be cross-questioned by 
the Council as to her cognisance of her niece’s engagement with William Seymour, 
demanding the more open proceedings of a law-court. 


Masterful, overbearing, and 
masculine, she was a sort of Tudoresque “ 


new woman”; and that is perhaps the 
reason why her husband, Earl Gilbert, looks altogether such a poor creature. 
, ) ~ 


3 
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All these pictures are duly named on their frames; but of course it is not 
always wise to trust to titles. For, even as one has seen in a museum a full-sized 
otter mislabelled in largest letters “The British Dormouse,” and the rare spotted 
eagle dubbed “The Common Buzzard,” so duplicates of the same picture have at 
one place and another professed to represent totally different people. Hence, in 
spite of their being labelled “ ‘The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury,” two figures looked, 
in their elevated position, as if they might well be other persons ; and when that 
picture had been taken down and scrutinised, it seemed evident that, the man 
being neither George nor Gilbert ‘Talbot (though the lady was clearly a Cavendish), 
and the style being generally in keeping with the Darnley type, the pair were in all 
probability Charles Stuart and Elizabeth Cavendish, the parents of Arabella. 

Immediately behind the Gallery is the Presence-chamber, with the arms of 
Elizabeth surmounting the fireplace ; the story of Ulysses depicted on the walls in 
very precious Brussels; and forest-work above representing the Court of Diana 
and a boar-hunt. ‘This chamber must have looked more furnished when the 
ostrich-plumed state bed, with its velvet and gold thread drapery, stood in the then 
screened-off alcove. At present it looks gaunt and dreary, as though the buildress 
had waited to welcome her Queen, and, waiting in vain, had left it unfinished. 
Here is the eglantine table,* removed from the older house. A piece of furniture 
this as instructive as ancient, showing illustrations of such contemporary instruments 


* Motto :—‘‘ The redolent smell of the aeglentyne 
We stagges exault to the deveyne.” 
This motto was also’ over the drawing-room chimneypiece in the old house. 
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The “Duke’s” End of Long Gallery, with Portraits of 1st Duke in centre and “ Beautiful” Duchess 
on the left. 


as the cittern, guittara, lute and rebech ; its top lifts off conveniently for photography, 
but the inlaid designs are so much of one hue that they do not show to advantage 
in the camera. ‘The Countess is believed to have been indebted to Elizabeth for 
the alabaster entablature bearing the royal monogram in the adjoining apartment, 
where there is also another wonderful table mounted on chimeras—this room being the 
Library, through which you pass, as also the Green Room, on your way to’Mary Stuart's 
chamber. Here are to be found the before-mentioned bed-hangings, as also an oak 
door, window and tympanum,* brought from the old house. It is certain that the 
Queen of Scots never entered this house. But she no doubt entered the older one ; for 
there is a picture at Welbeck of her on which is the inscription, ‘‘ Painted during her 
imprisonment at Hardwick ”: besides, the Countess removed here her best furniture, 
etc., including those memorials of the Queen which she desired to preserve. 

But of the effects of that other unfortunate being who did spend many years 
in this house there is, curiously enough, not a trace remaining, except two portraits. 
One of these is in the Drawing-room, the well-known portrait of Arabella holding 
a doll, in Mary Stuart costume, taken when she was twenty-three months old, and 
probably the original from which a copy was sent to the royal imp to whom she 
was at that early age more or less betrothed ; the other being a poor monochrome 
in the Gallery, taken when she was thirteen—a copy of a picture at Bolsover. 
This full-length does not give much indication of that vivacity and sprightliness, 


Inscription :—‘* Marie Stewart, par le grace de Dieu, Royne de Scosse, Douariere de France.” 
Crest—a lion. Motto—‘‘In my Defens.” 





The Library. 








The Green Room. 
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which, as her letters prove, 
she afterwards possessed ; 
but it is at least less 
unpleasing than the later 
portrait — at Longleat — 
which, presuming that a 
faithful reproduction of it 
appears in Lodge’s “ I]lus- 
trations,” and that it was a 
fair likeness, would seem to 
take some of the edge off 
Sir Walter Raleigh’s un- 
gallant remark, that of all 
the women he had ever 
seen he liked her the 
least. Arabella, as a part 
of her education, must have 
worked samplers and used 
books, written exercises, 
and had a bed of her own 
—but where are they? It 
almost looks as if, piqued at 
the failure of her schemes, 
the Countess had destroyed 
everything reminding her 
of her grandchild, when, in 
1603, she inserted a codicil 
in her will disinheriting “her 





sweet jewel.” ‘This is a date Arabella Stuart as a child. 

which does certainly tax 

the indulgence of the critic, since two years later she seems to have been glad 
enough to make Arabella useful. That was when Arabella was in high favour at 
Court, and was asked at a Royal christening what boon she would like ; upon 
which, being before instructed of her grandmother, she replied, “ A barony, your 
Majesty, for my uncle William.” The request was granted, and Lady Shrewsbury had 
the gratification of seeing her favourite son made Baron Cavendish of Hardwick ; 
but the codicil was never revoked. 

As for the Countess’s conduct in this matter, just as her sentiments to Mary 
Stuart underwent a change at the birth of Arabella, so it happened with her 
sentiments to Arabella at the accession of James. Three years before that event 
she sent New Year’s presents from herself and her “jewel” to the Queen; while 
three years earlier-still we find an entry—‘ Geven the firste of January unto my 
La. Arbella to her new yeare’s gyfte, xx/.” This entry is in one of those househoid 
account-books of the home steward, every page of which was countersigned and 
attested in the bold, legible hand of Lady Shrewsbury; and, it may be remarked, 
it is a pity the several items were not in her writing also, as there would doubtless 
have been many gems of spelling, to judge by the fact that, in one of her documents, 
where she means Horses she writes orcus. 

From Mary’s room is a convenient place to mount one of the towers,* on to 


* The Countess used to lodge her servants in the six turrets. The hooks to suspend the 
tapestry are still visible, and all have good fireplaces. 
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the roof, where you gain a very 
good idea of the size of the house, 
and where would be a promenade 
as pleasant as it is breezy if only 
the leads had less high and frequent 
ridges. ‘To the north-west is the 
vale of Scarsdale and the hills of 
the Peak beyond; in the opposite 
direction Lincoln Cathedral may be 
seen, they say, in very clear weather. 
But when is the atmosphere very 
clear? It took no little waiting till 
the clouds rolled by before one 
could photograph the two houses 
from the park; and it is rather a 
feat to see Bolsover, five miles off. 
For at intervals all round in the 
near distance colliery engines appear 
to be in a perpetual state of coaling- 
up—their tall chimneys, peeping up 
between the treesand pouring forth 
black volumes of smoke, looking 
like the funnels of hard-driven mail- 
boats, producing a display of carbon 
which would considerably astonish 
the more economical mind of a 
Cornish mine captain. Fuel being 
here practically costless, the mines 
can of course well afford to show 
off their powers of combustion ; but 
then the landscape has to suffer to 
a corresponding degree. ‘Those old 
oaks, amongst which in her youthfui 
“taken the 
air, neare the house, and well 
attended on,” all have black stems 


days Arabella may have 





Arabella Stuart. tat. 13. and leafless tops ; and even the hazels 


and willows in the covers are sadly 
discoloured. Down among the ponds I know a bank where the bald coot grows ; 
but, barring these and a few ducks, birds seem few and far between. ‘The herds of 
fallow and red deer manage to look presentable, but as for the sheep, a white one 
is much rarer than a black one elsewhere ; in fact, a lamb has to be very young 
to be whitish, and their age may be judged less by their size than by the com- 
parative duskiness of their coats. But one must not expect everything—even at 
Hardwick ; and if the trees and flocks do assume a hue never intended by nature, 
the activity of tnose engines undoubtedly means “royalties” to some land-owners, 
and is so far in keeping with the region that it would probably delight the eye 
of the “ prudent, amassing, calculating” Countess infinitely more than the unsullied 
beauty of a less wealth-giving scene, 


A H. Matan, 
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A PATHAN LOVE STORY. 
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* HROUGH the three narrow and pointed archways of the great stone Delhi 


gate of the ancient city of Fy-zul-a-bad, in the North-west Provinces of 

India, streams an ever-moving throng of varying castes and _ colours. 
Women, with upright forms and easy, graceful walk, return from well or river side, 
bearing great earthen jars upon their heads; pilgrims come laden with sacred 
water from far distant Ganges’ banks ; bullock-carts creak slowly along; milkmen, 
sweetmeat sellers, merchants and coolies mix together in a motley crowd. 

Here a melon seller is seated on the road side, behind a great basket of his 
striped and golden fruit. He cuts one in two, disclosing its rosy centre, speckled 
with crimson seed, to a white-turbaned Sikh from the Punjab who stops to purchase 
a morning meal. Giving a small copper coin in exchange for a slice, the Sikh 
stalks away munching great mouthfuls, yet preserving, under these commonplace 
circumstances, an air of grave and unruffled dignity possible only to a native of 
the East. . 

Behind the tall Sikh walks a slender olive-skinned Brahmin, wrapped in a red 
cotton sheet, and carrying in his hand a brass vessel with cord attached to draw up 
the water for his morning ablutions. 

An ekka, or rough two-wheeled cart, drawn by a lean white pony, comes rattling 
by, and beside it run the bearers of a litter in which a Bengali daéu, probably a 
Government clerk, is carried to his office. The occupant of the fa/&i, attired in 
semi-English dress, lies at full length, lazily surveying the crowd with vacuous eyes 
that are still red and heavy with the fumes of last night’s opium debauch. Behind 
him, with cheery sound of jingling bells, follows a native carriage, painted green 
and gold, and drawn by two white Dekkani bullocks, conveying a party of Hindu 
women to the temple of Mahadeo, the god of Love. They are all gaily clad and 
laden with jewels, and though closely veiled, from between the ample chudda folds 
they cast sly glances at the passers by, as they lavgh and chat merrily together. 

Pariah dogs stray promiscuously about the road -searching for bones and offal, 
and there also, serpent-wise in the dust, crawls a devotee doing penance as he 
pursues his way to distant Ajodhia, where the sacred waters of “Holy Gunga” 
shall wash away his sins. A snow-white leper stands in the centre of the roadway 
loudly imploring alms, thrusting his fingerless stumps into the very faces of the 
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Swanley pm 


‘A European police officer. ... canters through the gateway.” 


people, who do not shrink aside in horror and disgust, but throw him a few 
coin-shells or ignore his appeal. 

One and all, however, make room hastily, as the rapid beat of horses’ hoofs is 
heard, and a European police officer in uniform, mounted on a powerful grey Arab, 
canters through the gateway, followed by two native orderlies. One of the latter 
is an Oudh man, some fifty years of age, dark-complexioned and grey-bearded ; the 
other a young Pathan, fair of skin, eagle-nosed, hawk-eyed—tall and stalwart as are 
the men of his race, cradled in the mountains of Afghanistan, 
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The officer halts his horse before a drinking shop, and rapidly gives orders in 
Hindustani to the men within, prohibiting the sale of native liquor for that day ; 
he then rides on to another place, where opium, prepared tobacco and ganja are 
sold. The shop-keeper is warned that any excesses which may be committed 
through the consumption of drugs and liquor will be severely punished by the 
“ Sirkar,” the supreme and impersonal power of the East. 

These precautions are strictly necessary. ‘The Nawab, Asaf-ud-Dowlah, gives a 
great supper and nautch in honour of the Viceroy at his city palace in the evening, 
and young Arthur Dane, the District Superintendent of Police, is responsible that 
the festivities shall pass off without interruption from wild-eyed Wahabi, or other 
fanatic, ripe for mischief, and mad with éfang and opium. 

To-night a state procession of elephants, escorted by a detachment of mounted 
police and men with lighted flambeaux, will convey the Queen-Empress’ representative, 
accompanied by a brilliant staff of officers and other guests, through these narrow 
and tortuous streets, to his destination within the fortress occupied by the great native 
prince whose ancestors held power of life and death over this once world-famed, and 
still most vicious, turbulent and seditious city. 

As they ride along the principal thoroughfare, Dane turns to Sufdur Ali, the elder 
of the two orderlies, and says, “That balcony projects too far for the elephants to 
pass safely underneath: have it removed before nightfall.” 

He has hardly ceased speaking when something strikes him softly on the face, 
drops on his horse’s mane, and rests there. He sees that it is a necklace of fresh 
white jasmine buds strung upon a golden thread. Looking up, he observes that it 
has fallen by accident, or been thrown designedly, from the balcony above, regarding 
the removal of which he had just issued an order. Leaning over the low carved rail 
of the open window behind the balcony, is a young native woman of great beauty. 
Her dark languishing eyes look full into his and then fall—the long lashes 
sweeping her rounded cheeks, which glow with a deep crimson like the gold and 
red on the sunny side of a ripe pomegranate. She looks again, and smiles, and once 
more his glance meets hers. 

“Who is that woman, Yusuf Khan?” he asks, turning to his Havildar, the Pathan 
orderly, who rides a little behind him gn his right. 

“What woman, Sahib?” 

“She with the deer’s eyes at the open window.” 

“Tt is Chandni Bhai, the dancer from Delhi.” 

“A fair woman truly! Does she appear at the Nawab’s to-night ?” he continues, 
after a short silence. 

“She is the first dancer and singer, Sahib,” replies the Havildar. 

Dane rides slowly forward until he stops his horse before the carved wooden 
arches of a jeweller’s shop. It is a mere alcove, open to the street, in the centre of 
which sits a stout fair man, with two young boys in attendance, ready to display 
goods to intending purchasers. At one end of the shop, kneeling beside a charcoal 
fire, and working a small bellows with his feet, is a native artificer, fashioning a nuth, 
or golden nose-ring, from the coin lately handed to him by an old woman who 
crouches beside him, intently watching the manipulation of the precious metal. 

“Salaam, Sahib!” says the stout man, rising and respectfully saluting his customer, 
in whom he recognises that important personage, the District Superintendent of Police. 
“What are your lordship’s wishes?” he inquires, folding his hands. 

“lo see some women’s jewellery, Ram Narayan.” 

“Women’s jewellery,” repeats the man in hesitating tones. ‘For mem 
sahibs ?” 

Vor. IX.—No. 40. a 
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“No, fool!” is the 
impatient reply. “Did I 
say aught of mem-sahibs ? 
I said women’s.” 

“Pardon, your mighti- 
ness!’’ exclaims the 
jeweller. ‘ What does 
your honour require — 
necklets, or kurras, or 
anklets ?” 

“Show me a_ good 
necklace, if you have 
one.” 

“Of the very best, 
Sahib. By good fortune 
I have not quite parted 
with it yet. ‘There is one 
who covets it greatly, but 
is unwilling to pay the 
price. She is the most 
beautiful woman in this 
whole city, too,’’ he 
adds, a sly leer wrink- 
ling his smooth yellow 
countenance. 

“And who may she 
be?” inquires Dane 
carelessly. 

“His glance meets hers." “Chandni Bhai, the 

dancer whom his Highness 

has commanded here all the way from Delhi, to dance before the Lord-Sahib 
to-night at the palace.” 





“And she has not come to terms with you over the jewel?” 

“Fortunately that is so, since your honour desires to see it.” 

“Bring it out,” says Dane curtly. Opening a small tin box, Ram Narayan 
produces a number of little packets of soft discoloured rag, each of which contains 
a valuable jewel ; from the bottom of the box he takes a heavy circlet of pure gold, 
so soft that it can easily be bent by the fingers in any direction. ‘The ornament, 
deeply carved and engraved in an exquisite design, has two rounded knobs at its 
open ends, each set with a single fine emerald. 

“These stones are rare ones, Sahib,” says the jeweller. ‘ Will your excellency 
be pleased to notice their fine colour?” 

Dane takes up the circlet. After closely regarding the stones, he passes the 
ornament on to the elder of the two Sowars. ‘What is the value of that, Sufdur 
Ali?” he inquires. 

“Ten rupees a tolah for the gold, Sahib, and about four hundred and seventy or five 
hundred rupees for the stones,” the man replies in an undertone. A bargain is finally 
struck at six hundred and fifty rupees, and the aw’ is restored to its rag covering, 
and then dropped carelessly into one of Dane’s pockets, who turns his horse’s head 
homewards. He pulls up as they pass under the balcony where he had seen the 
beautiful Chandni Bhai, and cancels the order he had so lately given for its removal. 
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“But the elephants!” objects the jemadar, Sufdur Ali. 

“The elephants may go to Jehannum,” is Dane’s reply: “I say let the balcony 
alone.” And the old man, being wise in his generation, holds his peace. 

As Dane’s Arab bounds forward under an impatient touch of the spurs, the 
shutter above opens a little way, while a woman’s jewelled hand drops into the 
street a single pomegranate blossom. ‘The young man tries to catch it, but the 
flower floats past him. He looks up at the window, and, as he does so, the shutter 
is pulled quickly to, and all about the house is dark and unresponsive as before. 
With a smile of satisfaction on his face Dane pushes his horse on at a rapid 
pace, scattering the people to right and left as he dashes through the gates and out 
into the broad white road that runs beside the river. 

The face of the Pathan, Yusuf Khan, who rides last of the three, is overshadowed 
by a heavy frown. His left hand clenches itself tightly upon the hilt of his sword ; 
while, the reins hanging loose, in the other he holds the red pomegranate blossom, 
already bruised and faded in the rudeness of his clutch. Spitting upon the flower, 
he flings it from him with a bitter curse, and the wind catches and whirls the 
dancer’s frail token into the water flowing swiftly past. 


II. 


THAT night there arose a veritable City of Light, where arch and tower, mosque and 
minaret, stood traced in delicate lines of fire against the deep blue of an Eastern sky. 
Through the narrow streets, whose dark walls shut in, on either side, strange 
and unknown ways of life, the silent, heavy-footed elephants passed in single file, 
while the people who came out to see the show swarmed like ants about their feet. 
The great beasts were decked out in magnificent trappings of scarlet cloth, with 
the royal arms of England embroidered in gold; and seated astride the neck of 
each majestic brute was a mahout, dressed in a gorgeous gold-and-scarlet livery, 
urging, guiding, restraining his bulky charge by the aid of the sharp-pointed ankus. 
Each elephant carried on his back a massive silver howdah, or state chair, in 
which. were the Viceroy, the members of his staff, and the officers of the garrison, 
all in military full dress; while the flashing torch-lights fell upon the medals, 
crosses and orders that glittered on their breasts—records of many a gallant deed 
and grim encounter. 
Men and children leaned from the balconies to see the sight, while through 
quaint wooden casements the dark eyes of purdah nasheens peeped, unseen by any. 
This strange world of an Oriental city is always full of mystery and interest to 
a European ; for though the native may meet you daily in court and mart and 
camp, buy and sell with you, aye, even fight shoulder to shoulder with you as a 
brother, his home is a thing apart—not even to be spoken of, much less seen by 
any. ‘The joys, the sorrows, the sufferings of his family life—perhaps even the crimes 
that stain his domestic hearth—must for ever remain a sealed book to all outsiders. 
Many among that brilliant party of English men and women must have speculated 
as to what was going on behind those dark shutters and narrow latticed windows, 
where doubtless women were, though no sign or sight of them was visible anywhere. 
The balcony whence the beautiful Chandni Bhai had leaned that morning was 
dark and untenanted, for she and her attendants had already set out for the palace 
in a gaily-painted cart, drawn by a pair of white bullocks covered with scarlet cloths, 
their horns gilded, and strings of blue beads and jingling gumgreean, or little bells, 
hung around their necks. 
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Through the embroidered cur- 
tains of the dah/i the merry nautch 
girls glanced at the passers-by, while 
their mellow voices rang out upon 
the air as they joked and laughed 
with one another. 

Dane, riding well ahead of the 
procession of elephants, in com- 
mand of a body of mounted police, 
sees them depart. Putting spurs to 
his horse, he gallops after them, and 
soon overtakes the déahli. ‘The 
lovely face of Chandni Bhai looks 
out from between the curtains, and 
for a moment their eyes meet. An 
Oriental woman’s glance speaks 
volumes, and he is not slow to 





interpret the meaning of those liquid orbs, shining like stars in their dark setting 


of khajul. 


His official duties, however, again claim his attention ; and, turning his 


horse, he rides back to his men, followed always by his orderly, Havildar Yusuf Khan, 
who has been in close attendance on him the whole evening. 

Arrived at the palace gates, the elephants kneel, and the Nawab, blazing in gold 
and jewels, advances along a Persian carpet to welcome his guests. He conducts 
them through, the great entrance gate into a brillantly illuminated garden, where 
fountains are playing, and fa/fa, or bands of native musicians, are creating a deafening 
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noise with sitar and daf-thakri and noorchang—sweet to native ears, but soul-torturing 
to Europeans. 

The centre of the garden is occupied by a large tank of water; narrow causeways 
lead from its four sides to an exquisitely proportioned éaraduri, or pavilion, which 
stands in the middle of the mirror-like lake, and is built of the purest white 
marble, inlaid in jasper, cornelian, and agate, with fanciful floral and geometrical 
designs. ‘The tank and causeways of red sandstone afford a fine relief to the pure 
delicacy of the marble, glittering pale and dream-like against a dark background of 
cypress trees, the whole scene being softly illuminated by rows of tiny oil lamps 
that shed a golden light around. 

Fireworks are going off in every direction, creating an immensity of smoke and 
smell, as, through yet another gateway, the Nawab and his guests enter the palace 
itself, a very ancient Mogul building, occupying three sides of a square, and enclosing 
an unroofed courtyard, in the centre of which is a large marble basin with fountains 
playing. Here the lights are softened, rich carpets are spread upon the inlaid marble 
floor, and seats provided for the guests. 

Arthur Dane is walking beside Mrs. Armstrong, a pretty woman, blonde and 
petite, the wife of an officer belonging to the garrison. 

“You are dreadfully abstracted and thoughtful this evening,” she says. “Is it the 
responsibility of seeing to the safety of his Excellency that weighs upon your mind 
and makes you so silent ?” 

His thoughts have strayed a long way from his official duties, and it is with a 
start that he hears his companion’s remark and exerts himself to amuse her. 

They wander through the palace, looking idly at the curious medley of things 
it contains. All manner of clever mechanical toys, musical boxes, magnificent 
collections of ancient arms and modern guns and pistols, Dresden china in abundance, 
with some beautiful specimens of old blue Nankin, are mixed up with the commonest 
of gilt glass, and terrible pictures of very décolletée women, evidently painted to 
order by the gross in Paris. 

“What a curious, mysterious old place!” she observes, as, tired of the rooms, 
they stroll into the open verandah, and, leaning over a carved stone balustrade, gaze 
down on the scene below, where the guests are trooping back from the supper-room 
to take their places for the Nautch which is to follow. 

A number of the Nawab’s servants, dressed in snowy white, are busy in the 
courtyard decorating each member of the company with Aav, or necklaces of silver- 
gilt wire and imitation stones. Others carry large golden salvers full of pan supari, 
and crystal flasks containing w¢tar, which they offer successively to all. 

“Thank goodness! we have escaped all that part of the business,” says little 
Mrs. Armstrong to Dane. “I do so hate the smell of that w¢tar. It always gives 
me a headache. Have you arranged about a good place for me to see the Nautch ?” 
she continues, “for you know this is the first time that I have ever seen one. Are 
the dancing girls pretty?” 

“Fairly so, sometimes,” he answers diplomatically. 

“T hear,” she says, “that one of those going to perform to-night is the most 
beautiful and famous of them all, a Kashmiri girl. She has been sent for all the way 
from Delhi to dance here. Dr. Reinhardt was telling me at supper all the gossip. 
When he was at the Pindi Durbar he heard that the Amir had offered her a 
lakh of rupees to return with him to Kabul. The girl had, however, fallen in love 
with some young Pathan belonging to his suite, so she not only refused the money, 
but induced the man to elope with her to Delhi. Quite romantic, is it not? I am 
really anxious to see her.” 
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As she finished speaking, the sound of muffled footsteps behind them made 
both Dane and Mrs. Armstrong turn round. 

A party of native women—evidently the dancers, as no others could possibly be 
permitted by native usage to show themselves on such an occasion—were passing 
through the verandah, 

There were three girls, accompanied by four or five men carrying native musical 
instruments. 

One of the girls, taller and more exquisitely graceful than her fellows, comes so 
close to Mrs. Armstrong that the dresses of the two women touch. Chandni Bhai, 
for it is she, raises her. lowered lids and looks into the Englishwoman’s face. 
Mrs. Armstrong draws back, startled by the challenge given to her—scornful, fierce, 
and full of jealous questioning—for a native understands nothing of platonics 
between men and women. 

Dane crimsons under that steady gaze, as, smiling a low and meaning smile, 
Chandni Bhai passes on down the little twisting stone stairs at the end of the 
verandah, leading to the courtyard below. 

“That is she,” whispers Mrs. Armstrong to Dane. “Why did she look at me 
like that?” she continues, shuddering as she speaks, and drawing her white wrap 
closer round her. “Come. Let us go and take our places. ‘lhe Nautch is about 
to commence; you will have to go on the dais, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, worse luck!” he answers. ‘Wish I could have stayed with you, you 
know.” And they follow the dancers down the spiral stairs. 


iB 


Two girls, standing at the farther end of the Persian carpet spread before the dais, 
sway their supple bodies in time to the droning of the pwnghi, the clashing of the 
munjira, and the beating of the mirdung or drum. ‘They sing together, in a low 
voice, a chorus from a popular native song, the burden of which consists of the 
single phrase, “Sham is playing his flute on the banks of the Kalindri.” 

The girls’ voices are mellow and sweet, and the muffled accompaniment so 
sleep-compelling in its want of variety or animation, that the audience begin to yawn ; 
when an interlude, sung, or rather chanted, by the third woman, who is Chandni 
Bhai herself, reawakens general attention. She sings these words, recitativo :— 


**Sham is playing his flute on the banks of the Kalindri : 
The melody of its notes has carried away my senses, and 
caused my whole body to tremble. 
O Ali, I am afraid of my Nanad and my Saus ; 
Tell me, O Bir, what am I to do?” 


Then in concert is heard once more the refrain, “Sham is playing his flute on the 
banks of the Kalindri.” 

Every word is accompanied by appropriate and expressive gestures, while the 
dancers’ feet, hung round with tiny golden bells, keep accurate time to the music. 
The sarung, a stringed instrument, accompanies the solo voices, the other 
instruments chiming in with the choral refrain, “Sham is playing his flute on the 
banks of the Kalindri.” 

Slowly, “with woven paces and waving hands,” the dancers and musicians 
advance towards the dais; their words are unintelligible to every Englishwoman 
present, and ta most of the men, but voice, gesture and attitude are easy to follow. 

The native guests lend an eager attention, for the performers are celebrated 
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“*Swaying her supple body to the cadence of the music.” 


throughout the country, and the girl Chandni Bhai cannot be matched for beauty 
or talent between the Ganges and the Indus. 


Under native rule, instead of roaming in freedom from city to city—accepting 
or rejecting her admirers according to her caprice ‘or fancy—so lo a woman 
would only have been permitted to look out upon the world from the barred 
windows of some great man’s zenana; but, assured of her personal safety under the 
British raj, she takes her pleasures carelessly. 

Beautiful she undeniably is, and that in a wonderful degree, as she stands before 
the dais, swaying her supple body to the cadence of the song. A soft silken saré 
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of a deep yellow colour, bordered with fine needlework and gems, drapes her closely 
in long lines from waist to feet—feet that are bare, small, arched, and slender, 
such as only a delicately-bred Eastern woman can boast of. Little golden bells are 
worn round her ankles, and these make a tuneful tinkling as she moves; while a 
short silken plum-coloured jacket, encrusted with gold embroidery, covers her bust, 
the exquisite form of which is plainly visible. A fold of the yellow sav is carried 
across her body, and from time to time held out in her hands as a scarf; and 
round her neck she wears a magnificent necklace of uncut emeralds, strung 
together at intervals with rows of small seed pearls. On her forehead sparkles a 
splendid jewel, called in Hindustani mang ¢eeka. It has the form of a star, in the 
centre of which blazes a fine emerald set round with a circle of flat table diamonds 
and a border of delicate work in beaten gold. Folding her arms across her breast, 
she bows low to the occupants of the dais, as, her song ended, the chorus breaks 
in once more with the refrain. 

Murmurs of applause and approval run round the room, extorted from all present 
by the surpassing beauty of the singer, with her pure Greek outlines, characterised, 
however, by that extreme flower-like softness and delicacy peculiar to the faces of 
Hindu women. 

She fixes her lustrous eyes on Dane, whose duties keep him on the dais close 
behind the principal guest of the evening. As she does so, he feels the blood race 
through his veins. His head swims as though he had drank of some powerful 
intoxicant. 

Still holding him with her glance, she begins to sing once more in a pleading tone 

**Q love! I would sacrifice myself to you ; 
When will you show yourself to me? 
O Mahduw! the love of a foreign woman is like warming yourself 
with the blaze of straw. 
Were she even to take out her heart and give it to you, 
She would not be yours. 
You could not trust her.” 


At first the girl had chanted the words of this old Hindu love song in a low 
voice, her face still passionless as an ivory mask, but, as she sings of the foreign 
woman, the colour suffuses her cheeks and her eyes blaze with anger, and, with a 
snake glitter creeping into those beautiful orbs, she draws a jewelled dagger from its 
sheath and seems to await some enemy, while all hold their breath in deep silence. 

With startling suddenness she changes her attitude and expression to one of 
deepest love and sorrow, chanting in heart-rending tones 

** Oh that I could take poison and die; then this pain would 
be over. 
O Mahdu, had I been a Koyal of the forest I would have 


lived in the forest and sung to my love. 
Swear to me now by Bindrabund and Gukul, O Mahdu! 
that you will always be faithful to me. 

O love! I would sacrifice myself to you ; 

When will you show yourself to me?” 


Another long pause of deep, breathless silence, and then once more is. heard 
with full chorus accompaniment of sarang, daf, and thakri, the refrain— 


*©Q love! I would sacrifice myself to you ; 
When will you show yourself to me?” 


The drum, the drone and the cymbals join together, and, in the same order in 
which they had advanced to the dais the musicians retire, bow low and disappear, 
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while the regimental band strikes up “God save the Queen,” and all rise to take 
leave and depart. 

“Quick! Yusuf Khan,” says Dane to the Havildar, who is standing behind him. 
“Take this to the dancer Chandni Bhai, as a present from me, and bid her await 
my arrival in the pearl daraduri in the garden. I wish to have some talk with her 
regarding that affair of Jummu’s before she leaves the palace to-night. I hear she 
can give good information as to his whereabouts.” 

Saluting his superior officer in silence, the Pathan holds out his hand for the 
gift, and goes. 

Having seen the guests of the evening safely away on the elephants, under an 
efficient police escort, Dane turns back into the garden and approaches the little 
marble pavilion, which stands in the centre of the tank, by one of the four narrow 
stone causeways. He mounts the flight of steps which surround the éaraduri, and 
enters the outer court or verandah, which is enclosed by Moorish arches supported 
on slender fluted pillars. The small square space within, which occupies the centre 
of the building, is enclosed by screens of marble fretwork, cut and carven with lace-like 
delicacy to let in the air. The roof is ceiled with little pieces of looking-glass 
arranged in geometrical designs, cemented with lines of colour, giving the effect of 
a rich mosaic. ‘The interstices between the supporting pillars, where not filled in 
by the marble screens, are hung with silken curtains, or purdahs, that ensure a 
certain amount of privacy, apd a Persian carpet is spread in the centre of the white 
marble floor. On it stands a velvet-covered couch with two large gilt armchairs. 
A long mirror is let into the wall on one side of the apartment; and a hanging 
lamp, shaded with coloured glass of Chinese manufacture, swings from the centre 
of the domed roof and sheds a softened light around. 

The splashing of the water on the steps outside is the only sound that breaks 
the stillness as Dane, with a beating heart, halts on the threshold, and then pushes 
aside a curtain and enters. 

Extended on the couch before him, as though asleep, lies Chandni Bhai—her 
hair flowing loose, and arms and bosom bare—veil and silken vest lying at a little 
distance from her, on the carpet, just as she had cast them down. Round _ her 
slender neck he sees the golden ¢avk which he had bought from Ram Narayan 
that morning, and sent to her at the conclusion of the Nautch by the hands of 
Yusuf Khan. 

His gift upon her neck emboldens him to advance ; and, stooping, he takes one 
of her little hands in his—but starts back with a loud cry as he does so, for the 
slender fingers strike deadly chill. Slowly oozing from beneath the golden circlet on 
her neck is blood! and, as he drops the girl’s hand, the movement imparted to the 
body sends a severed head rolling to his feet. 

Stricken with horror, he stands gazing at the awful sight for what seems to him 
an eternity of time. Then, suddenly taken by a panic of terror, he turns and 
rushes frantically from the place, the horrible revulsion of feeling almost affecting 
his brain. 

The voice of the Subadar Sufdur Ali recalls him to his senses, as he runs right 
against him in a mad flight from the horror in the garden. 

“Sahib! Sahib!” cries the old man, “where are you going? What has 
happened?” and he looks with surprise at the young man’s white face and terror- 
stricken eyes. 

Dane presses a shaking hand to his forehead as he tries to collect his senses and 
recover his self-control. 

“Come with me,” he says, brokenly. 
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“His gift upon her neck emboldens him to advance.” 


** Whither, Sahib ?” 

“To the baraduri in the garden.” 

Slowly the two men wend their way to the fatal spot, enter the building, and 
in silence survey the scene. 

“ This,” says Sufdur Ali after a long pause, “is the work of Yusuf Khan.” 

“Tmpossible !” cries Dane. 

“He, and none other!” says the Subadar. ‘Know you not, Dane Sahib,” he 
continues, “that he was this woman’s lover? That he fled from his lord the Amir 
of Kabul—may His Highness live for ever!—when that mighty one attended the 
great durbar? Yes, he fled with this woman—curses be on her !—whose beauty 
had captivated so great a man as His Highness—peace be unto him! ‘This night’s 
work surely bears the impress of the Pathan’s hand. May Allah grant that this be 
the beginning and the end of it. One evil woman cut off in her sins is no great 
loss; but you know well yourself, Sahib, what these Kabuli devils are when the 
madness of blood is upon them.” 

“The Viceroy!” exclaims Dane, now quite himself again. “I must go at once, 
Sufdur Ali, and do you see the Nawab and bid him from me keep all this matter 
secret until I return.” 

Leaving the Subadar with the body, he hurries down the steps and out of the 
garden to the gate, where a syce is holding his horse in readiness. 

Mounting, he gallops furiously in the direction that the elephants have 
taken. 
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IV. 


PuLLING his horse up beside that of a junior police officer riding in the rear of the 
elephants, Dane inquires if everything has gone on well ; and, receiving a satisfactory 
reply, he pushes on, looking about anxiously for signs of Yusuf Khan’s handiwork. 

Immediately behind the Viceroy’s elephant ride a squadron of mounted police. 
He beckons towards him the native officer in command, and in a low voice 
communicates his fears that the Pathan has run amok, and contemplates serious 
mischief. 

“He has not come this way at any rate, Sahib,” says the native officer, “ for, 
about an hour before we left the Nawab’s palace, I saw him mount and ride away 
in haste. If anywhere hereabouts, he is not behind, but in front of the elephants. 
It is, however, more likely that he has gone direct to the lines.” 

“What makes you think so?” inquires Dane. 

“Tt is the way with these Pathans. They either begin at once to cut and hack 
at every one in their path, or, like the wild beasts that they are, retire to their dens. 
He has gone to the lines and shut himself up in his house with a plentiful store of 
ammunition. Be sure of that!” 

“Keep a sharp look-out both before and behind, Ahmed Khan,” says Dane. 
“T will ride on to the lines, and return if I do not find him there.” 

With these words, touching his horse’s flanks with the sharp rowels of his spurs, 
he wheels him short round, and canters up a narrow lane that will bring him out 
into the main street some distance ahead of the procession. 

Emerging into the chowk, or principal thoroughfare, and well in front of the 
elephants, he urges his Arab into a gallop, scattering the curious crowd right and left 
as he dashes through them. Along the broad white road that skirts the river, the 
rapid beat of the horse’s feet is the only sound that breaks the silence of the quiet 
hour. In the western horizon the seven bright stars of Charles’ Wain yet linger, 
while a late-risen moon. shines, clear but pale, set in the rose and grey of earliest 
dawn, casting fantastic shadows of horse and rider as they speed along. With a 
sudden swirling moan the rain-fed river flows between its banks ; and from the long 
reeds a heron, disturbed by the stroke of the horse’s gallop, rises and wings his 
heavy flight across the stream. 

No lurking foe springs out upon the solitary horseman as he passes into the 
deep shadows thrown across the road by the old ruined palace, or attacks him as 
he enters a dark thicket of sweet-scented jasmine and oleander shrubs that grow by 
the river side. 

“Ahmed Khan was right,” thinks Dane. ‘The rascal has betaken himself to 
the police lines.” 

Once arrived at his destination, the young man checks his rapid pace and rides 
quietly on to the parade ground, an open space, on either side of which stand a 
long row of single rooms, occupied as police barracks. 

Outside the guardhouse, at right angles with the barracks, a group of native 
policemen in undress are eagerly discussing some event. 

Seeing Dane, they rush up to him, as he dismounts, with the news that Yusuf 
Khan had ridden into the lines at a breakneck pace some two hours previously, 
had entered the guardhouse, possessed himself of three rifles, and shut himself into 
his quarters, refusing to come out, and threatening to shoot the first man who came 
within range of his window, where he could, at that minute, be seen with his rifle 
pointing through the bars. 

“How did you first become aware of this matter?” inquired Dane. 





— 
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“ By hearing the firing, Sahib,” replied the Subadar. 

“What was the sentry at the guardhouse doing, to let him get possession of 
the rifles?” 

“He attacked and cut him down so suddenly that the man had no time to 
defend himself or even give the alarm, for he fell where he stood.” 

“The devil !—is he dead?” 

“Quite dead—cut clean through the shoulder—a powerful blow truly! ‘These 
Pathans have muscles of steel. Bapre/ but they can strike! Beware, Sahib,” 
implored the man who had spoken, as Dane moved off in the direction of the 
quarters: “it is for you that he is looking out.” 

“How do you know that?” 

* Because he has been calling out for you, Sahib.” 

“He shall find me ready to meet him, Din Mahommed,” said Dane, who, 
despite the man’s entreaties, was now well within range of the window where Yusuf 
Khan stood ready with his rifle. 

Ordering the Subadar to retire to a safe distance, he draws his revolver from his 
belt and advances, calling upon Yusuf Khan to come out and surrender. 

“Never shall you take me alive, Dane Sahib!” replies the Havildar. 

Expecting every moment to be shot, Dane continues to advance, and is now 
close under the little barred window, where he is actually safer than he was at a 
greater distance, for the Pathan cannot well aim downwards at him at such close 
quarters without affording him an opportunity of taking first shot. 

Impressed by the fearless attitude of his officer, Yusuf Khan takes no offensive 
action, though he continues to watch the revolver in Dane’s hand with close attention. 

“Tt is,” he says, “‘a duel between us two alone, Sahib. You know well for what 
reason! Only blood can wash out the shame that blackens my face and lies heavy 
upon my soul. I could have shot you down easily a moment ago,” he continued, 
“but I have eaten of the Queen’s salt and would not play the traitor. You have 
your sword: come within, and let us settle the matter, man to man, and _ blade 
against blade, according to the custom of my country.” 

“T cannot fight with a cowardly assassin, a killer of women. You know that, 
well, Yusuf Khan,” says Dane sternly. 

“True, Sahib. It is a true thing that you have said,” replies the man, hanging 
his head. “I am a killer of women,” he goes on. ‘A shameful thing for a man; 
but the fury of jealousy overcame me as I lay hidden behind the furdah and 
watched her. If you will promise,” he continued, “not to fire while I am speaking, 
it would ease my heart, Sahib, to tell of the manner in which this thing came to pass.” 

The young officer made no sign, but Yusuf Khan knew that he was safe. 

“You know, Sahib, you gave the golden fawk that you purchased from Ram 
Narayan, the jeweller, this morning, to me—of all men living—to take as a gift from 
you to Chandni Bhai—to me, who have lost name and country, honour and fame, 
among my own people for her sake—drawn by the beauty of a sorceress, who draws 
all men to her as she pleases, even the Sahib-logue such as yourself. I gave her 
your message and the fav, to try her and see what she would do. Instead of 
flinging it from her, as I had hoped, she laughed in my face, took the /awk from 
my hand and put it on her own neck, bidding me go and say that she would obey 
your honour’s commands and await you in the place appointed. With a bursting 
heart, full of rage and jealous fury, I turned away; while her mocking laughter and 
witch’s eyes urged me on to the deed of blood. As soon as I was out of sight I 
hid myself behind a pillar and watched her depart in the direction of the garden. 
Cautiously, and at a distance, I followed her. Once, as though suspecting something, 
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she turned her head and looked over her shoulder, but I had hidden behind a 
great chamali bush, and she did not see me. Step by step I stole after her, 
crawling noiselessly into the daraduri, where I hid myself behind the purdahs that 
hang between the open arches on the western side. From this place of concealment 
I watched her walking up and down, graceful as a young panther, glancing at 
herself in the long mirror above which hangs the lamp. She stood there, looking 
at her own reflection for a long while; then, throwing aside her chuddah, and even 
her choli, she loosened her hair, and, drawing her dagger, commenced to dance 
and sing before the mirror. Such a song—enough to warm the veins of a holy 
mushaek. It caused my blood te race through my body like liquid fire. To 
you, Sahib, she addressed her burning words! Not knowing how I came there, 
I found myself standing close behind her, with a drawn sword in my hand, and 
every nerve and muscle tense, ready to spring upon her. So absorbed was the 
woman in her song that she neither heard nor saw me as I waited. ‘Throwing 
back her head and holding out her arms, she whispered the words you heard her 
sing this evening : ‘Oh love, I would sacrifice myself to you.’ And then, before I 
knew how, the blade flashed in the air, and, with the words still upon her lips, 
the head leaped from her shoulders and rolled across the marble floor, upon which 
the accursed ¢av& fell with a clang as the body swayed to and fro and fell heavily 
across my feet. I curbed in the mad desire to hack and hew flesh from flesh and 
bone from bone, and forced myself to lay the corpse upon the couch, throw a 
purdah over the blood on the floor, replace the head and also the fawk-—God’s 
curse be upon it !—and so I left her to meet her lover’s eyes and came on here. 

“ Now, Sahib,” he continued, after a pause, “I am ready. We have fought side 
by side as brothers many a time. Do you remember the night we took Jhanda, the 
Dacoit, in his hiding-place? And it was your hand, too, that saved my life; and 
now .. . But who can strive against his fate? Allah is great! Shoot if you will,” 
he went on, “for I cannot well return your fire, and have no desire to live longer, 
to become a subject for the mehter’s rope. I shall die, by God’s pleasure, here, as 
a soldier should, with my face to the foe—as my fathers did before, none of whom, 
Allah be thanked! ever had the misfortune to breathe out his soul in his bed.” 

In vain Dane urged him to surrender. ‘The man was firm in his determination 
not to be taken alive. Retiring to the spot where the Subadar stood watching, he 
took counsel with him. 

“ Better send for the magistrate,” suggested the native officer. But Dane was 
quite resolved to have done with the matter without delay or any outside interference ; 
so, collecting a small body of his own men, he led them across the open, at the 
double, toward the rebel’s bolted door. 

Crack! and a puff of smoke came from the little barred window, behind which 
stood Yusuf Khan, rifle in hand. One man dropped dead as a stone. Crack! 
again, and Dane felt a piercing sting in his left arm as, revolver in hand, he led 
on his men. Once more the same ominous sound is heard; but the bullet passes 
harmlessly, the door is reached, and they are out of the line of fire from the window. 

Crash goes the door! the carbine-butts staving in the rough boards, while the 
onset of fourteen men forces bolt and hinge from their fastenings. 

Standing with his back to the wall is the doomed man, bravely confronting the 
deadly odds against him. At his feet lie three empty rifles. Dane fires as the 
Pathan makes a lunge at him, lodging his ball in the Afghan’s left shoulder; but 
the man at bay still has his sword-arm at his service. With a lightning stroke the 
blade comes down, and would have shorn away the young officer’s head at a 
blow, had not the Subadar Din Mahommed, who was close behind him, parried it. 
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Once again the revolver speaks, and, shot through the heart, Yusuf Khan falls 
prone at his rival’s feet. 

Of all men under his command, Yusuf Khan alone had been to him a friend 
and comrade. But fate had led them into rivalry over a woman; and, in the East, 
such a flame, once kindled, can only be quenched in blood. 
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The ‘‘A.D.C.” Theatre at Cambriage. 


THE CAMBRIDGE “A.D.C.” * 





\ HE A.D.C. is one of the centres of social 


é/ life in Cambridge. ~ Founded in necessary 


obscurity, at a time when wine and horses 
were the only orthodox forms of relaxation 
for the gilded youth of the. University, and 
amateur theatricals an unheard-of extrava- 
gance, it gradually won its way, first into 
a state of existence half recognised by the 
authorities, then, smiled upon by Royal 
favour, enabled by its popularity to 
weather proctorial storms, until at the 
present time its performances are attended 
by University officials from the Vice- 
Chancellor down to the bedmaker of the 
humblest super., and its list of honorary 
and resident members includes the names 
of some of the gravest theologians of 
the day. 

The A.D.C. has several points to 
distinguish it from other amateur dramatic 


* Owing to the length of time which has elapsed since many of the portraits illustrating this 
article were taken, it has been found difficult to obtain satisfactory reproductions in all cases. The 
A D.C. Room is from a photograph by Messrs. Scott & Wilkinson, Cambridge ; those of Mr. Egerton, 
Mr. Jackson, and Mr. Bromley-Davenport by Messrs. Stearn & Son, Cambridge ; the rest are taken 


from the original pictures in the Club Room. 
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The Earl of Ellesmere as Madame Betman, in 
“Not a Bad Guardian.” 1867. 





Earl Carrington as Sally in ‘‘ Whitebait at Hon. Francis Egerton as Mary Swish, in ‘‘To Parents 
Greenwich.” 1862. and Guardians.” 1894. 
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Lord Wodehouse as Winifred in 
“Ticklish Times.” 


seen the performances or glanced at the galaxy 
of beauty which adorns the walls of the Club, 
some of which has been transferred to the 
pages of this Magazine, must admit that the 
beardless undergraduate makes an_ efficient 
substitute for the genuine article; and had 
it been otherwise, and none but men’s parts 
played by the members, much of the unique 
character of the A.D.C. would have been lost. 





Lord Burghclere as Dot in ‘Ticklish 
Times.” 


VoL. IX.—No. 40. 


clubs throughout the country—notably from the 
Oxford Amateur Dramatic Society, which  con- 
fines itself to presenting Shakespeare and_ the 
Greek dramatists in the Oxford theatre, and 
imports its ladies from outside its circle of 
membership. In the first place, it is a social 
club for members of the University, admittance 
to which is somewhat jealously guarded ; it has its 
own little playhouse, with green-room and dressing- 
rooms, as well as a club-room for reading and 
writing, with a miniature billiard-table and a well- 
furnished theatrical library, which is used by its 
members not only when performances and rehearsals 
are in progress, but at other times during the 
term. The rules of the A.D.C. as well as the 
mandates of 
the University 
authorities do 
not permit of 
ladies’ parts 
being played by 
ladies ; but any- 
body who has 


Nobody who 
saw it will ever 
forget Mr. J. Lord mere pee Chesterton in 
- ‘ 0008. 

R. Manners’s 

performance of Lady Teazle in 1881. Off the stage 
he was a somewhat insignificant-looking boy, with few 
pretensions even to good looks. In a woman’s part 
he was transformed into a miracle of grace and 
beauty. The late Lord Houghton, who was present 
at a performance of Zhe School for Scandal at the 
A.D.C., said, “ I’ve seen nearly all the Lady ‘Teazles 
of the century, but I’ve never seen anything better 
than that.” Lady Teazle’s exit, crying, after the screen 
scene, was a wonderful piece of acting, and made 
a deep impression on the audience. Fortunately, 
photographs of the various characters played in the 
A.D.C. have been preserved in the Club since its 
foundation, and it is possible to compare the 
leading ladies of to-day with those of past 
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The Rev. F. A. Hervey as Ellen Murray, 
in “ Popping*the Question.” 


The Bishop of Richmond as Miss Lucretia 
Buzzard, in ‘Little Toddlekins.” 1864. 


Rev. Minor Canon Kelly as 
Esmeralda. 





Lord Wenlock, G.8.1/., Ex-Governor of Madras, The Marquis of Lorne, K.T., M.P., in 
as Sir Benjamin Backbite, in ‘The “Kenilworth.” 
School, for Scandal.” 
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generations. It is difficult to decide whether the crinolines and ringlets of 
the sixties are a better disguise than the balloon sleeves and large hats of to-day. 
Every fashion from that day to this is represented; and, to judge at least 
by the photographs, the versatile undergraduate seems equally at home in_ all. 
Here are Lord Ellesmere as Madame Betman in Mot a Bad Judge, and 
his son, Mr. Francis Egerton, as Mary Swish in Zo Parents and Guardians. 
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Lord Burghclere as Charles Surface in ‘‘The School for Scandal.” 


It is a case of “Pater pulcher, filius pulchrior.” The extraordinary muscular 
development of Mr. Egerton’s arms made a sleeve such as he is wearing as 
Mary Swish as much a matter of expediency as of fashion. He will, I hope, 
pardon me for reminding him that an armlet had to be manufactured expressly 
for him when he played Hebe in /ufiter, ZZ.D., and that a pair of calves 
which have supported him well in his many athletic triumphs were viewed by the 
Stage manager in the light of indiscretions when he was practising his steps in the 
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airy costume of that goddess. Such little feminine defects, however, as an excess 
of muscularity are really a very slight drawback in the long list of successful female 
characters played by the members of the A.D.C. 1 have heard of old-fashioned 
people who are shocked at the idea of men playing women’s parts at all, and 
some of them, I believe, adduce Biblical warrant for their views ; but there is a 
certain wholesomeness about the traditions of the A.D.C. which has never tolerated 
the idea of any real effeminacy resulting from the performances. Mr. Egerton is 
only one out of the many A.D.C. ladies whose athletic prowess has far outweighed 
their fame on the boards. No one will venture to gainsay the virility of Lord 
Carrington and Lord Wodehouse, the brain-power of Lord Battersea, Lord Burghclere 
and Professor Jebb, or the conspicuous godliness of the Bishop of Richmond, the 





Mr. W. C. Grove Professor Jebb, M.P. Mr. J. W. Hawksworth 
as Captain Chater. as Mrs, Militant. as Ernest Militant. 
In “ Who Speaks First,” 1860. 


Dean of Hereford, the Rev. C. Napier Kelly, and the Rector of Sandringham. 
All these gentlemen have played women’s parts in the A.D.C. in their time, 
and their subsequent achievements have conclusively proved that they lost nothing 
in force of character by doing so. The two characters in which Mr. Kelly is 
here represented were played by him on the same night, and are a good instance of 
the excellent make-up for which the A.D.C. has always been famous. 

The full list of membership of the A.D.C. is one hundred, but there is seldom so 
large a number on its books. It has always prided itself on a certain exclusiveness, 
and prefers to exercise some care in electing its members rather than to throw 
open its doors to every undergraduate who is ambitious of histrionic fame, or, with 
plenty of money and an equal lack of manners, would use it as a means of allying 
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himself with a set of men who 
do not want his companionship. 
Its affairs are managed by a 
Committee, who elect their own 
successors, and meet at lunch 
in each other’s rooms every Sun- 
day to settle the very small 
amount of business which is 
not done individually by the 
Treasurer, the Secretary, and the 
Stage Manager, to elect mem- 
bers and to decide on the plays 
and the dates of their perform 
ance. The President is usually 
the senior member of Committee 
—senior, that is, according to 
his membership of the Club; 
the Treasurer, as is customary 
with Cambridge clubs, is a The Dean of Hereford as 'Tilda, in “Helping Hands.” 1858. 
resident Don. The A.D.C. may 

consider itself fortunate in having had for many years the benefit of the services 
of Mr. J. W. Clark, Registrary of the University, whose zeal on behalf of the 
Club, whose wide knowledge of dramatic history and literature, whose counsel 
and encouragement, have been of inestimable advantage to the A.D.C. ‘The 
Club has passed through difficult 
times, both in its financial affairs 
and under the frown of official- 
dom; and it is not too much to 
say that it is mainly owing to 
Mr. Clark’s pilotage that it has 
weathered the storms that have 
beset it, and rides in the smooth 
waters of prosperity to-day. 
Secretary and Stage Manager are 
elected by the Committee. The 
former takes charge of the busi- 
ness other than financial of the 
Club; the latter casts the 
pieces, summons the rehearsals, 
and is supreme behind the 
scenes. It has been said that 
the Stage Manager never leaves 
Cambridge a popular man; and 
certainly, if he is to keep his 
team well in hand and obtain 
a full attendance at the almost 
nightly rehearsals which immedi- 
ately precede the presentation of 
a piece, he must exercise a 
degree of authority which is 








Two University Cricketers. 
Mr. F. 8. Jackson and Mr. R. Bromley-Davenport in “ Burglar 
and Judge.” 1893. rather irksome to unruly and 
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unpunctual spirits. There is a story of an irate Stage Manager kicking a tardy 
super. half way across the stage from the wings, with the result that the super. 
seceded to what may by courtesy be called the rival dramatic club the next day. 
But I dare say Mr. Bromley-Davenport has been forgiven for his precipitancy 
by this time; he was not only one of the best actors the A.D.C. has ever had, 
but one of the best-liked men in Cambridge when he went down. 

The A.D.C. plays twice a year, generally in the Lent and May terms. It is 
allowed to give six performances each time, one of which is generally a matinée. 
Besides the plays there are smoking concerts, dinners, and occasionally a May- 
week ball. The last appearance of poor Corney Grain in Cambridge was at an 
A.D.C. “Smoker.” He was an honorary member of the Club, and very generous 
in giving his services when called upon. 

In the September number of the Magazine I hope to give some account of 
the history of the A.D.C. from its foundation up to the present time. 


A. H. MARSHALL. 





The Rev. Minor-Canon Kelly as Sir Paul Pagoda in “A Bengal Tiger.” 











Lakes of Killarney: General View. 


THE KINGDOM OF KERRY. 


T was the first week in September when we took our places in the Holyhead 
mail. Twenty years had gone since we had been to Ireland, and of the 
friends we knew and loved nearly all had passed away. 


‘* Their graves are severed far and wide 
By mountain, stream, and sea.” 


We left London at night. The dawn was breaking in the east when we came 
on deck in the morning to enjoy again a sight of the beautiful old hills; but a 
thick mist was hanging over the coast, and we entered Kingstown harbour in a 
heavy shower. Ireland treated us as it had treated John Mitchell. The ship 
which took him away quitted the harbour in a shower of rain, which to his 
deep regret soon hid the land from view. It happened that when the steamer by 
which he arrived six-and-twenty years afterwards entered the port, rain was falling 
heavily. ‘‘ Great God!” he exclaimed, with a humorous smile, “is not that shower 
over yet?” In discreditable weather we drove through the streets of Dublin to 
catch the train for the south. We arrived at the moment of its departure, and we 
had hardly time to take our seats when the train glided out of the station. After 
a few hours of pleasant travelling we reached Killarney. 

Over Killarney the American has cast his shoe, and the British tourist has 
made it his washpot. But, Cleopatra-like, “custom cannot stale its infinite 
variety,” and five-and-twenty years of absence we found had not robbed it of 
the poorest charm. It was on one of the fairest days of the summer that we drove 
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to the Gap of Dunloe, and on reaching the crest saw two worlds before us. 
Below, in the midst of green hills, was a crystal lake glittering in the rays of the 
sun. On the right was the dark, desolate Coom Dudor (“Black Valley”), the very 
“valley of the shadow of death.” We left this dark valley, and following a silver 
stream reached the Upper Lake. ‘Then we started on a truise so often described, 
but words have failed to set forth charms which have to be enjoyed. It is folly 
to compare the scenery of the Scotch, the English and the Irish Lakes, for each 
have a beauty and a mystery of their own. ‘Those who love soft, swelling hills, 
island gardens, and distant glimpses of purple mountains, will at any rate enjoy the 
Irish Lakes. 

We stayed at Killarney a week, and found every day something new and 
beautiful to look at. We should have liked to stay another month, but our 
immediate business was to fish in Lough Currane. Once more to the railway, and 
after a run of an hour we left the main line and entered a carriage of one of the 
light railways which Ireland owes to the zeal and energy of Arthur Balfour. The 
line ran along the shoulder of a mountain; on our left were high beetling crags 
covered with trees, and on our right a deep precipice with green fields below. In 
the far distance were the blue waters of a lake enclosed by noble hills which towered 
up orange and beautiful into the air. It was a bright soft day of September, and 
no fairer scene could be imagined. In the carriage was a woman about thirty years 
of age, graceful, delicate, and with a quiet interesting manner, and beside her was 
a bright-looking lass of about twelve. With intense eagerness the elder pointed 
out to her young companion each commanding feature of the scene. Great was 
her delight when, as we neared Cahirciveen, she came in sight of a wind-swept little 
chapel on the side of a hill, and we won her heart by expressing our appreciation 
of the beauty of the prospect. She told us that she had emigrated to America 
eighteen years ago, and was now returning home with her daughter for the first 
time. She hoped the old people would come to meet her. The train entered the 
small station at Cahirciveen. An aged woman with two stalwart peasants by her 
side was standing on the platform. A cry was heard, ... . but there are incidents 
too sacred to be told. 

By two o’clock, after a substantial luncheon, we had mounted the coach and 


were off from Cahirciveen. ‘The scene was utterly new; something fresh and 
delightful met us at every turn. For the first few miles the road is lined with 


shrubs and trees of hawthorn, one mass of rich blossom ; and the air is laden with 
their scent and that of the vegetation around— 


‘* Mixed with fresh odour sent 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrument.” 


As we turn inland and cross a tract of bold moorland, the hawthorn is richly 
interspersed with tall bushes of furze ; and heather of a richer and more delicate hue 
than the Scotch heather clothes the edges of the red sandstone hills. | We pass a 
hamlet or two; and pigs different to pigs in any other quarter of the globe, white, 
clean and aristocratic, trot by the wayside. About five o’clock we reach the Bay 
View Hotel at Waterville, a small straggling town which lies on the narrow streak 
of land that separates Lough Currane from the Atlantic. A new world is opened 
to us. Fishermen stand about the house; nets and rods are to be found in every 
nook and corner, and salmon and trout of all sizes lie under the table in the Hall. 
At dinner vulgar politics are banished from the conversation, and the discourse is 
of rivers, fish and fishing; and, as the scholar in “The Complete Angler” has 
remarked—‘ All time spent in such discourse passes away pleasantly.” 
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Derriana Lake. 


The sky was cloudless next morning—a state of weather not favourable to “ the 
gentle art of angling”; but knowing that the sky in Ireland does not long remain 
cloudless, my friend and I determined to spend the day on the lake. We took two 
boatmen with us, and the boat, though not large, was sufficient for our purpose. 
Lough Currane was unknown to us. No Moore had sung its praises. It was therefore 
a pleasant surprise to discover that in some respects it is even more perfect than 
Killarney. ‘The extent of water is greater, and, as at Killarney, the surface is broken 
up by green islets ; the hills on one side are as soft and well-wooded, but on the other 
cloud-topped mountains rise bold and rugged. In the morning we fished around 
Church Island. The sun was too bright for the trout or salmon to bite, but we lazily 
enjoyed the blue sky, the wooded islets, and the rippling sound as the boat broke 
the green-blue waves. At noon we landed, and, sheltered from the wind by the walls 
of a ruined church, we enjoyed our cold chicken and whiskey. ‘Then we lit cigars, 
and visited the beehive-shaped house where St. Finian, who erected the church in 
the sixth century, is said to have lived. On returning to the boats we found that 
the mists had rolled over the mountains, dark clouds had spread over the sky, and 
a smoking shower had begun to fall. But we minded not, for it was good for 
sport. At the first cast we felt a pull, but the line came home, for we had not 
struck sufficiently quick, and for Irish sea-trout you must strike very quick. But 
at the next we hear that most pleasant sound the shriek of the wheel, and the line 
rushes through the rings. The fish makes a gallant rush up the lake, and several 
times he dashes across the boat and back, but at last his efforts become weaker, 
and we cautiously wind him in. Nearer and nearer he comes, and we enjoy one 
of the tumultuous moments of life. At last we get him in a line with the landing- 
net ; dexterously the boatman slips it under him, and the next moment the silver 
scales of a great trout brighten the bottom of the boat. The boatmen have known 
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the lakes from their youth, and under their skilful direction we often changed our 
flies with success. At the close of the day we had got twelve trout, the largest 
weighing three pounds ; and we returned home fully convinced that no life is so happy 
and so pleasant as that of a well-governed angler. ‘“ Indeed, my good scholar,” we 
may say of angling, as Dr. Boteler said of strawberries—‘ Doubtless God could have 
made a better berry, but doubtless God never did”; and so, if I might judge, 
“God never did make a more calm, quiet, innocent recreation than angling.” 

At the head of Lough Currane is Coppul, where very fair white trout fishing 
can be had, but it is late. Among the mountains lies Derriana Lake, where also 
good sport’ can be enjoyed, but it is not, like Currane and Coppul, free. However, 
our host of the inn having obtained for us the necessary permission, we started one 
morning for Derriana. A drive through the mountains of about two hours brought 
us to the margin of the lake, and never had we looked on such a haven of beauty 
and rest. The only sound that breaks the stillness of the air is the singing of 
the birds in the well-wooded promontory which comes down to the water’s edge. 
In the centre of the lake floats a long strip of island covered with oak, ash and 
arbutus, and beyond is a wall of grey and purple mountain. ‘The day was too 
bright for the sport to be good, but no man is fit to be an angler who cannot 
meditate his time away. 

On those days when we did not fish we used to roam along the cliff and, sitting 
on a rock, watch the sailing-boats go out and the foaming waves come in with a 
loud roar. A constant companion in our rambles was Dan Reredon, well worth any 
man’s acquaintance. Dan isa fine specimen of the old Irish soldier now no longer 
to be found in the ranks of the army. He was a mere lad when they enlisted 
him, but his eye is not dimmed nor his vigour abated. He is neat, wiry and shrewd ; 
and there is nothing of the camel in him, for he cannot go long between drinks. 
Dan oftens informs us with sorrow that he is “no scholar,” by which he means 
that he cannot read or write. If he had been a scholar he would have got his 
stripes, but it was due to want of “larnin” that he retired a full private after twenty 
years’ service. ‘Though Dan is no scholar, he has a vivid power of narrative, and 
there is a freshness and a raciness in his description of stirring events, which he 
always instinctively identifies with some incident in connection with the grog. 
Dan was one. of the small band whose tenacity, address and valour in contending 
against a mighty host has seldom been equalled and never been surpassed. Dan’s 
plain, broad narratives of the hard-fought encounters which daily took place, bring 
home to us the stern reality of that great death-struggle under the walls of Delhi. 
Dan was posted at the Sammy House the day the rebels made their greatest effort 
to storm our works ; and he describes how again and again the assailants rallied and 
rushed upon the breastworks, ana how the steady volleys from the boys kept them 
back. All that August night the battle raged; the batteries from four bastions 
poured forth without ceasing their shot and shell, and the ridge was lighted by the 
flashes of our guns as they sent forth their reply ; the air rang with the wild cries 
of the fanatics. ‘The day dawned, and the fight still continued, and it was past noon 
when the enemy, who had fought manfully, retired baffled. Their loss was great. 
In front of a breastwork at the right hand of the Sammy House a hundred and 
ninety-seven bodies were counted. Dan will never forget that day, for one occurrence 
stamps it indelibly on his memory. As the man was bringing the grog from the 
canteen he was shot through the temple “stone-dead, your honour,” and all the 
liquor was spilt, and Dan and his comrades had to fight the whole day and night 
without a drop to drink. 

Dan, like alJl Irishmen communicative by nature, loves to yarn of the time when 
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O'Connell's Residence. 


the “raal young gentlemen” used to visit Waterville to fish and enjoy a drinking 
bout at “The Butler Arms,” where it was said the claret had never grown sour by 
seeing the face of an exciseman. Smith states, in his “ Natural and Civil History of 
Kerry,” that the use of spirituous liquors ” was ‘‘a custom that much prevails in these 
baronies.” He adds—“ Notwithstanding the fatal custom of drinking spirituous 
liquors hath too much prevailed for many years, yet I do not find but that many 
of the inhabitants here live to a great age—probably owing to their constant exercise 
over the mountains.” As “an instance of which longevity” Smith gives “ Mr. Daniel 
MacCarty, who died in February 1751, as the account said, in the hundred and 
twelfth year of his age; but I think he could not have been nearly so old, for 
I saw him but two years before his death, when he seemed to be much younger. 
He lived during his whole life in the barony of Iveragh, and buried four wives ; he 
married a fifth, and she but a girl of fourteen, by whom he had several children, and 
whom he left a widow, in the eighty-fourth year of his age. He was always a very 
healthy man, no cold ever affecting him; and he could not bear the warmth of a 
shirt at night, but put it under his pillow. He drank for many of the last years of 
his life great quantities of rum and brandy, which he called ‘the naked truth’ ; 
and if in compliance to other gentlemen he drank claret or punch he always took 
an equal quantity of spirits to qualify these liquors: this he called a wedge. No 
person ever saw him spit. His custom was to walk eight or ten miles on a winter’s 
morning over mountains with greyhounds and finders, and he seldom failed to bring 
home a brace of hares. He was an innocent man, and inherited the social virtues 
of the ancient AZi/estans. He was of a florid complexion, and looked amazingly well 
for a person of his age and manner of life, for his use of spirituous liquors was 
prodigious, a custom that much prevails in these baronies.” It is, however, hardly fair 
to form an estimate, as Mr. Froude has done, of the Irish nation from the squireens of 
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the eighteenth century ; and the Irish squireen, it must be borne in mind, was no worse 
than the English country gentleman of the same period. A lady of the last century, 
writing to a friend in London, says: “I am very happy that drinking is not within 
our walls. We have not had one person disordered with liquor since we came down, 
though most of the poor ladies in the neighbourhood have had more hogs in their 
drawing-room than they ever had in their stye.” Arthur Young, a close and accurate 
observer, has left after travelling through the land the following picture of Ireland 
a hundred years ago: “ A vast variety of Irish families are actuated by no principle 
but those of the most cultivated politeness and most liberal urbanity. The 
drunken, wrangling squires will, it is to be hoped, go into the army or navy, or become 
industrious farmers, as in England, where it is common to see men with much 
greater property without pretending to be gentlemen. Even this class, however, 
improves so fast that the national character will no longer be degraded by any set. 
These persons, from whom it is fair to take an estimate, do credit to their country. 
That they are a people learned, lively and ingenious, the admirable authors they 
have produced will be an eternal monument. ‘Their talent for eloquence is felt 
and acknowledged in the Parliaments of both Kingdoms. Our own service (ée. the 
English) both by sea and land, as well as (unfortunately for us) that of the principal 
monarchies of Europe, speaks their steady and devoted courage. Every unprejudiced 
traveller who visits them will be as much pleased with their cheerfulness as obliged 
by their hospitality, and will find them a brave, polite, and liberal people.” 

Situated about six miles from Waterville is Derrynane Abbey, and on a sunny 
afternoon we drove to the ancestral home of the world-celebrated Daniel O'Connell. 
Shortly after leaving the village the road begins to rise, and as we ascend slowly 
up the hill, we look back on the bay and the white sails in the far distance 
speeding home. Then, turning inwards, the road follows a mountain pass till it 
emerges on the heights above Derrynane. Below are silver bays surrounded by 
verdant slopes, and the vast expanse of ocean simmering in the sunshine stretches 
away to the farthest horizon. Among a group of trees we can see the slated roof 
of the Abbey. Following a road on the right, we come to a small opening in a 
wall, and here we alight from the car. We walk through a glade with fuchsias 
growing as trees, now one mass of scarlet flowers, and exquisitely graceful ferns 
spreading their fronds around. 


**Oh, the Fern! the fresh hill Fern ! 
That girds our blue lakes from Lough Ine to Lough Erne; 
That waves on our crags, like the plume of a king, 
And bends like a nun over clear well and spring ; 
The fairy’s tall palm tree, the heath-bird’s fresh nest, 
And the couch the red deer deems the sweetest and best; 
With the free winds to fan it, and dewdrops to gem, 
Oh, what can ye match with its beautiful stem !” 


Natural openings give us a glimpse of the sky and a sight of the sea. After 
wandering for about a mile through the woods we come to the edge of a small 
bay enclosed by hills, at the bottom of which the ocean breaks on a white belt 
of sand. We cross the sand to examine the ruins of the Abbey, which was 
founded by some monks in the seventeenth century. We admire the delicately 
wrought windows, and resting under the old walls we enjoy the peace of the 
gentle hills and the sparkling blue of the waves. ‘Then, returning to a small lodge 
belonging to the Earl of Dunraven, we take the road to the house, and by the 
courtesy of the present owner, a grandson of Dan O’Connell, we are shown over 
the mansion. ‘The hall in which Dan feasted friend and foe, like an ancient 
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Coomakisteen Hill. 


chieftain, contains some interesting relics, and a few good portraits of his forebears. 
The best is a likeness of the fine-looking old soldier, Daniel O’Connell, who 
served through the Seven Years’ War as a lieutenant in Clare’s regiment of the 
illustrious Irish Brigade, and distinguished himself at the siege and capture of Fort 
Mahon. When the French Revolution broke out, Colonel D. O’Connell threw in 
his lot with the French princes, for the loyalty of the Irish to a fallen dynasty 
has always been 

“True as the dial to the sun, 

Although it be not shin’d upon.” 


When stricken in age, the old soldier was asked to take the oath of allegiance 
to Louis Philippe ; but he refused, stating that he was “too old at eighty years of 
age to turn traitor to his King.” 

The library in which Daniel O’Connell spent so much of his time contains a 
valuable collection of books relating to Ireland, and a goodly store of English 
classics. Among the latter we notice a well-worn set of Dickens’ works. Dan 
wrote: “Few people admire more the writings of Dickens or read them with 
deeper interest than I do.” He was so angry at the premature death of little Nell 
that he flung away the book, declaring that never again would he read a line that 
“Boz” wrote. It was obvious, he said, that the author had not sufficient talent to 
maintain Nell’s adventures with interest to the end, and bring them to a happy issue, 
so he killed her to get rid of the difficulty. Reading and coursing on foot were 
Dan’s main amusements. Shortly before his trial he wrote: “ What a tasteless 
fellow that Attorney-General was, not to allow me another fortnight on these 
mountains! I forgive him everything but ‘at. Why, yesterday I had a most 
delightful day’s hunting! I saw almost the entire of it—hare and hounds. We 
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Sneem Bridge. 


killed five hares. The day’s run, without intermission, five hours and three-quarters. 
In three minutes after each hare was killed we had another on foot, and the cry 
was incessant. They were never at more than a momentary check; and the 
cry, with the echoes, was splendid. I was not in such wind for walking these five 
years, and you will laugh at me when I tell you the fact that I was much less 
weary than several of the young men, and we had a good three miles to walk home 
after the last hare was killed, just at the close of the day.” Soon after, Dan 
O’Connell’s health began to fail, and the magnitude of the calamity impending 
over Ireland destroyed his buoyant spirits and titanic energies. On April 3rd, 1847, 
he implored the generous aid of Parliament for his country, sore stricken with 
famine. “She is in your hands, she is in your power. If you don’t save her, she 
cannot save herself.” Disraeli, his old foe, has left a powerful picture of the scene 
in the House of Commons, and it speaks nobly for the magnanimity of the man 
who painted it. ‘“ His appearance was of great debility, and the tones of his voice 
were very still. His words, indeed, only reached those who were immediately 
around him, and the Ministers sitting on the other sides of the green table, and 
listening with that interest and respectful attention which became the occasion. It 
was a strange and touching spectacle to those who remembered the frame of 
colossal energy and the clear and thrilling tones that had once startled, disturbed 
and controlled Senates.” This was “the last and not the least interesting of 
the speeches of one who had so long occupied and agitated the minds of nations.” 
Two days later the news spread that Daniel O’Connell had been smitten with a 
mortal illness, and the Sovereign with womanly grace and tenderness sent to ask 
after the dying ‘‘ Irish Agitator.” 

The jaunting-car had, however, long been waiting at the door, and dark 
clouds had rolled up from the Atlantic. Before we reached home the rain came 
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Cay, Te. 
Dy Se mn: 
On the River at Sneem. 


down in the torrents which are only seen in Kerry and in the tropics during the 
monsoon. 

The time came when we had to leave Waterville. ‘The twelve days we spent 
there were some of the most pleasant in our lives, and our host of the inn was 
the most obliging of men. ‘The boatmen expressed a hope that we would return 
at Easter, when they promised us rare sport with the salmon. Away we went, 
squeezed together on the coach top. On reaching the heights overlooking 
Daveynane the road descends to the village of Casherdaniel and strikes across 
the peninsula of Lamb’s Head to the picturesque hamlet of Cove. Here a troop 
of children pursue the coach. The urchins, whose jackets and trousers hang in 
shreds and patches, are full of life and fun; and the girls, with their brave black 
eyes and well rounded limbs, are perfectly beautiful and exceedingly picturesque. 
A fair daughter of Kerry ran by our side for about a mile. 

‘*No fountain from the rocky cave 

E’er tripped with foot so free; 

She seemed as happy as a wave 
That dances on the sea.” 

The road follows the northern side of the Kenmare Fjord, and we admire the 
tall summits and deep-set corries of the mountains. At one time they are bright 
with sunshine, and then, without warning, from the Atlantic come the mist and the 
weeping rain. ‘The sun, however, bursts upon us broad and full as we reach the 
end of a long lake, and before us rises a graceful campanile. Crossing a bridge, 
through which a broad river pours its streams, we enter Sneem, which, with its rows 
of mud-and-thatch cottages, and the pig walking about the square, is an old Irish 
town unspotted by the advance of civilisation. In many respects, however, besides 
being openly dirty, Sneem reminds us of a small Italian city. Look at that group 
at the corner of the market-place. The young mother, with her grave pensive 
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Parknasilla Bay. 


beauty and warm complexion, the child with its glossy raven hair kneeling against 
her knee, have strayed from Perugia; and the man talking to them, with his well- 
knit frame and tawny livery of the sun, is a muleteer. The pale green of the sky, 
the violet veil of the hills, the graceful campanile, and the river with its fine large trees 
and fringes of copsewood, bring recollections of days spent in the valley of Arno. 
And as we leave Sneem we witness the glory of a sunset in the Italian summer. 

Three miles from Sneem we turn in at a gate, and a broad drive leads us to 
an ivy-clad mansion, which to our surprise we find is the Parknasilla Hotel. ‘The 
house was for fifty years the summer home of the Bishop of Limerick, scholar, 
antiquarian and divine, and the grounds bear witness to his skill in horticulture 
and his love for beauty. The building, which was before the Bishop enlarged it 
little more than a cottage, stands on a slight eminence, surrounded on all 
sides by woods. In the front a broad expanse of lawn slopes down to a belt of 
trees, through which openings have been cut in various places, letting in a view of 
the sea. Scarlet geraniums, stephanotis, and oleanders pink and white, are in full 
flower, and fill the air with their perfume. Shady walks ramble through the woods, 
and break out every now and then into little rustic bridges which connect the 
islets with the mainland. We saunter on a September afternoon along the paths, 
now picking a fern or a bunch of crimson fuchsias, now bending over the side 
of a wooden bridge to watch the waters come in clear as crystal over a bed of 
golden seaweed. At last, crossing a wild piece of moorland, we reach a high rock 
overhanging the water, and opposite to us is the island of Gairnesh, as fair and 
lovely as sweet Innisfallen. 


Across the bay, within the foldings of the far-off mountains rising blue on the 
horizon, lies Derreen, known to all lovers of letters by one of those matchless 
essays in which, Froude displayed his wide and exquisite culture and his great 
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An Inlet in Parknasilla. 


mastery of the English tongue. He was an artist and a poet by temperament, 
but he laboured under the delusion that he was a profound philosopher and 
politician. He took Derreen on a short lease when the present noble owner, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, was at Oxford; and it was here that he wrote “The 
English in Ireland,” a subject far too subtle and complex for a political dogmatist. 

One morning—it was another bright September day—we took a boat and six 
strapping young fellows to row us across the main bay to Derreen. When we 
left the shelter of the islands the breeze freshened, and we met the big swell 
of the Atlantic. It was a stiff pull, but with considerable skill we were steered 
so as to ride the waves. As we neared the mouth of the harbour, the water was 
alive with guillemots and puffins, while the white sea-gulls 


‘*Bear up from where the bright Atlantic gleams, 
Swooping to landward.” 


As we entered the harbour of Kilmakelloge, the waves became smaller and 
the motion more easy, and we found. ourselves before a long promontory dark 
with graceful woods, from whence is derived its name Derreen, or the Little Oak 
Wood. Higher up is a smaller bay, where no breeze ruffles the surface of the 
blue waters ; and it has a pebble beach with jutting slopes of grey and lichened 
rocks. On them, basking in the sun, were scores of seals, who swiftly glided into 
the water as they heard the sound of the oars. We stopped, and the boatmen 
whistled, and much to our delight shiny black heads popped up from the surface 
of the water all around us, and the beautiful creatures looked at us through their 
soft eyes and then disappeared. For the seal the Irish have a superstitious reverence, 
and the boatmen spoke with warm approval of the way they had been allowed 
to multiply under the owner’s care and protection—“ though they did a mighty 
lot of harm to the salmon.” Then they spoke with pious horror of a certain 
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landlord who was supposed to have poisoned a seal, and there was but little 
doubt as to the destination of “the sowl of him.” 

After a pleasant half-hour spent in the company of the seals, we rowed to 
a small pier, and landed. We found a steep and winding footpath which ran 
through the woods carpeted with ferns, and in sheltered nooks the pampas grass, 
the hydrangeas and graceful dracenas are growing easily and luxuriantly, and 
clumps of bamboos are reproducing themselves in the languid air that swoons 
around the Kerry coast. Emerging from the wood, we came to a broad walk 
leading to the house, which stands in a lawn softer than velvet and “ greener than 
emeralds newly broken.” The wide sward is studded with clumps of handsome 
forest trees, and around it are myrtle and arbutus, hollies, laurels, rhododendrons, 
rare shrubs brought from Canada, and tea and coffee bushes transplanted from 
the East. From the steps in front of the house we see purple peaks rising 
around us, and in the far distance great blue mountains soaring into the air. 
Below is a broad valley with trees and patches of cultivation and scattered farm- 
houses, and a river which finds its way from the mountainous regions into the 
wide waters of the creek. On the other side another stream sweeps down its 
own broad rugged valley and flows beneath a bridge into the bay. The house 
is only a small lodge enlarged by a straggling wing; but it must have been a 
sore trial to leave that cottage even to rule a great Dominion or govern a mighty 
Empire. However, Derreen was not forgotten. In the backwoods of Canada a 
fishing lodge was erected and called by the name of the Irish home. 

A few yards from the house rises the green mound where Macfinnan Dhu, the 
“black” Macfinnan, is said to have broken the bottles of wine which the Earl 
of Shelburne sent to soften the announcement that he intended to take up again 
the colony which his ancestor Sir William Petty had founded. Froude writes: 
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“Bring up the basket,’ says he. ‘Sure if it had been whiskey, he would have 
been in no such hurry, for it is a sin to throw good liquor away. But for wine, 
sure it is no drink of a man at all at all. Bring it up,’ says he again; ‘bad 
cess to you! what are ye delaying for?’ There was six dozen bottles in the case. 
He out with the first. In a voice which ye might have heard at Colorsus, for 
Macfinnan had ever a wild cry in the throat of him, he called the curse of St. 
Finian on the stranger that was driving the Celt from the land of his fathers. 
Then he smashed the bottle on the stone, and the red stain ran down the side 
of it. Out with another, and then with another, till he had finished the whole of 
them. Every curse that fell from a Saint’s lips in Ireland,—and the holy men, 
as ye know, had a fine gift that way,—he poured out on the Earl’s head. In his 
sickness he had been reading Father Colgan’s lives of them, and had it all ready 
on his tongue. For all the world he was like an Archbishop ringing his bell 
and putting the candles out and for every candle that he quenches sending a 
soul to hell. Heathen or Christian, prose or verse, “twas all one to Macfinnan ; 
and at each curse down went a bottle, till the rock was all in a stream, and 
never a creature touched a drop of it, not even the poor dogs that came running 
at the noise to keep the master company with their howling.” Froude adds: 
“Such is the history on the spot; true or false who can tell?” It is as true or 
false as Froude’s graphic version of the Danish silver robbery and sundry other 
legends which lend a romantic charm to his works. The facts are, however, 
somewhat prosaic: The O’Sullivan sent a cask of hams to the Earl of Shelburn, 
but on their arrival at Bowood they were in a condition which demanded their 
instant removal. The Earl of Shelburn sent O’Sullivan in return a cask of claret; 
but the Irish chief had heard of the fate of his hams, and in his wrath ordered 
the claret to be spilled—a very foolish action on the part of O’Sullivan. 

In the afternoon one who was well acquainted with the country took us for a 
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drive to Glenmoure. After leaving the grounds we passed a small chapel and a 
trim little school-house, from which the children poured forth, and the sweetest, 
deftest little women gave us a graceful courtesy as they passed. The hedge- 
schools of Kerry, which had a reputation for “larnin” all over Ireland, and the 
hedge-schoolmaster who governed them, have long since disappeared. The old 
dominie had his faults, but his genius inclined him with delight to his profession, 
and he “studied his scholars’ natures as carefully as their books,” and he 
inspired the finer souls with his own love of letters. ‘The thatched cabins which 
served as school-houses have been replaced by substantial buildings, and the 
national schoolmaster has taken the place of the old dominie. To the courage 
and wise statesmanship of Lord Derby Ireland owes her present national school 
organisation, which, though it may not have achieved the highest results, has done 
a considerable work. But in Ireland, as in India, a purely literary education 
caused the State to have many unfit ministers. The national schools have pro- 
duced clerks where artisans were required, and given the land village politicians 
in the place of skilful agriculturists. ‘The time has come both in Ireland and in 
India when the State must, after having laid the foundations of a sound primary 
and secondary education, afford, to all those who have the capacity and the 
inclination, the opportunity of acquiring such technical knowledge as may be 
useful in the department of industry for which they are intended. But it must be 
borne in mind that there is no specific grace in technical education. <A study of 
the best Continental experiences shows that it is only the crown of a highly 
organised system of State education. Technical education will not revive all the 
home industries and make Ireland superior to other lands. Nor will the creation 
of an Agricultural Board remove all the ills to which her greatest industry, 
agriculture, is heir. A Board of Agriculture cannot, as Indian experience has 
proved, revolutionise with advantage methods of cultivation founded on _ the 
experience of centuries, and it cannot remove all the fundamental causes of 
agricultural depression ; but an Irish Agricultural Board could do what the Imperial 
Department of Revenue and Agriculture in India has done—utilise the knowledge 
which it collects by a system of scientific inquiry to remove the defects in the 
administrative machine. Ireland at the present hour is vexed with many of the 
same problems that have from early days taxed the skill of the ablest Indian 
administrators. She is mocked with many of the same hopes, and she is wandering 
after many of the same illusions. There is the same belief that- prevailed 
twenty years ago in India as to the regeneration of the land by State Forestry. 
But experience has taught the Indian Government how difficult it is to establish 
an efficient system of State Forestry without creating grave political discontent 
by interfering with existing grazing rights. Another important problem is the con- 
struction of Light Railways. In Ireland, as in India, there is a tendency to build 
them on a more extravagant scale than the economic condition of the country 
justifies. In Ireland, as in India, many wander after the illusion that State land- 
lordism and peasant proprietorship are the precursors of the Millennium. ‘The Irish 
peasant will soon discover that there are grave drawbacks to being bound hand 
and foot in State shackles. The bestowal upon him of a new and unaccustomed 
freedom to part with his tenant rights has already begun to prove a curse, and 
not a blessing. As in the Deccan, so in Kerry, the privilege has been used to 
raise more money, not to be spent so much in improvements as in more expensive 
living; the land has begun to fall into the hands of the shopkeeper and _ local 
money-lender, and the last state of the tenant will be worse than the first. But 
it would be travelling too far afield to discuss that most delicate and complex 
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of all problems—the Irish Land Question. As Sir Walter Scott wrote to 
Miss Edgeworth—“ Having been here ¢Avee days, I am of course au fait of all 
the particulars affecting the state of the country, and prepared with a stock of 
infallible remedies for the grievances of Ireland.” 

But we have lost our thread at the school. On leaving it we passed a 
mountain farm or two, and we noticed by the hill side a huge cairn of stones, 
which our companion informed us was one of the famous smelting furnaces of Sir 
William Petty. A century before Adam Smith published his great work William 
Petty grasped the principles of the science of the origin of wealth, and the part 
which industry and commerce were to play in promoting the welfare of nations. 
In 1652 William Petty, as he informs us in his will, landed “at Waterford in 
Ireland, Phisitian to the army who had suppressed the Rebellion began in the 
year 1641, and to the Generall of the same and the Head Quarters, at the rate of 
20s. per diem, at which I continued till June 1659, gaining by my practice about 
£400 per annum, above the said sallary. About September 1654, perceiving 
that the admeasurement of the lands forfeited by the forementioned Rebellion and 
intended to regulate the satisfaction of the soldiers who had suppressed the same, 
was most unsufficiently and absurdly managed, I obtained a contract dated 
the r1th of December, 1654, for making the said admeasurement.” ‘The survey was 
conducted with great skill and rapidity, and for his services Petty received allot- 
ments of land, chiefly in Kerry, to which he added largely by purchase, for the 
Cromwellian officers were anxious to get rid of their holdings in that wild country, 
notwithstanding they had come to them “as a lot from the Lord.” Petty dis- 
covered the wealth that lay concealed in the mountains and the extensive forests 
that clothed them. He writes: “ Afterwards anno 1667 I married Elizabeth the 
relict of Sir Maurice Fenton Barronett. I set up my own works and pilchard 
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fishing in Kerry, and opened the lead mines and timber trade in Kerry.” For 
the “very beautiful and ingenuous lady, browne, with glorious eyes,” who became 
his wife the old philosopher had an unbounded love and admiration. He writes 
with the devotion of a cavalier, “This is the fourth day since my wife’s arrival 
in the town, and I thank God that her presence and conversation have been a 
continual holyday with me; so as I have declined all other business till this time, 
the better to entertain her.” In the following the economist and the lover are 
naively blended: “I am almost weary of living, did not my wife, as she is at this 
moment doing, refresh me with the lute strings, to which purpose I am content 
that our dreadful account should be inflamed with two packets of lute strings, 
which will cost about seventeen or eighteen shillings.” The marriage proved a 
perennial spring of joy and comfort, the Kerry estate a perennial source of toil 
and trouble. The ill news that the native Irish were attacking the Protestants 
whom he had settled at Kenmare hastened his end. On December 16th, 1687, 
he died in London. Besides being a man of science and a learned economist, 
William Petty was a statesman of wide views and sound conceptions of public 
policy. He was twice offered and refused a peerage. In the letter containing the 
refusal of the first offer he told the Bishop of Killaloe, through whom it was made, 
that he would “sooner be a copper farthing of intrinsic value than a brass half- 
crown, how gaudily soever it be stamped or gilded.” On his death his widow was 
created Baroness Shelburne, and his two sons were successively created Lord 
Shelburne, but both died childless. His estates passed to John Fitzmaurice, 
second surviving son of his daughter Anne, who married Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
21st Baron, and first Earl of Kerry. John Fitzmaurice was created Earl of 
Shelburne; and his elder son, the well-known statesman, was created Viscount 
Calne and Calstone, Earl Wycombe and Marquis of Lansdowne in the peerage of 
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Great Britain. The present fifth Marquis of Lansdowne is the 26th Fitzmaurice, 
Baron of Kerry, and owns a fragment of the estate which had been in the 
possession of his paternal ancestors for more than seven hundred years. 

But we have loitered too long at the old furnace erected by William Petty. 
After a drive of a few miles we reached the margin of a small lake backed by 
high beetling crags, and with fairy islets rising blue from the waters. In the 
kingdom of Kerry there is no more beautiful spot than Glenmoure. Beyond the 
lake we came to a valley with masses of trees and long reaches of meadows, where 
the small, graceful, black Kerry cattle bury themselves in the abundant grass. 
Alighting from the car, and crossing a bright rivulet which found its way through 
the meadows, my companions led me to a glade and showed me as soft and sweet 
a scene as eye ever rested on. Woods, groves and thickets in profusion clothe the 
hills, which sink down upon the wide expanse of fair champaign. 

‘*For sun and rain made emerald green the loveliest fields on earth, 
And gave the type of deathless hope, the little Shamrock, birth,” 

As we strolled back we met a farmer about forty years of age, who to our 
greetings replied ‘“ Nein English.” 

There was still an hour of daylight when we reached the pier and bade 
farewell to the woods of Derreen. The waters had grown more calm, and we 
rowed slowly across the bay, enjoying the soft and balmy air. The broad moon 
had risen over the hills when we entered the harbour of Parknasilla, and we saw 
that night landscape which Homer painted many centuries ago—‘ Crags and 
headlands and soft wooded slopes shining out in the silver light, and earth and sea 
transformed into fairyland.” 

We stayed three weeks at Parknasilla. The time was chiefly spent in what 
old Isaak Walton calls “that most ingenuous, quiet and harmless art of angling”; 
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and when the autumnal day was over and the angling was done we went home, 
and as we walked down the road it was pleasant to hear the “ Good night, your 
honour,” of the peasant coming back from his work. Oft we loitered at some cottage 
and had a talk with Pat, who was working on his patch of ground; and we found, 
like Walter Scott, that “there is perpetual kindness in the Irish cabin.” That 
strong, simple Scotch gentleman read shrewdly the riddle of the Irish character. 
He writes: ‘Their natural disposition is turned to gaiety and happiness ; while a 
Scotchman is thinking about the term day, or, if easy on that subject, about hell 
in the next world. While an Englishman is making a little hell of his own in 
the present, because his muffin is not well roasted, Pat’s mind is always turned to 
fun and ridicule. They are terribly excitable, to be sure, and will murther you on 
slight suspicion, and find out next day that it was not yourself they meant to kill 
at all at all.” In his journal—a manly record of a noble life—he adds: “ Once 
more of Ireland I said their poverty was not exaggeration, neither is their wit, 
nor their good humour, nor their whimsical absurdity, nor their courage. I gave a 
fellow a shilling on some occasion when sixpence was the fare. ‘Remember, you 
owe me sixpence, Pat!’ ‘ May your honour live till I pay you!’ ‘There was courtesy 
as well as wit in this, and all the clothes on Pat’s back would have been dearly 
bought by the sum in question.” 

On the way home we often turned aside to visit an old fisherman whose boat 
had danced in every creek and bay, but now his rheumatics are very hard upon him, 
and he can no longer go beyond his gate. Here he loves to sit and gaze beyond 
the valley upon the great sea once his home. Age has mellowed him, but the 
Celtic blood runs warm when he speaks of the days when the Kenmare and Sneem 
boys had their faction fights. Of these we had heard from the old squire, now at 
rest, who was fond of relating how one day, riding out of the lodge gates of 
Derryquin Castle, he found the air thick with shillelahs and great was the sound of 
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the cracking of skulls. At the edge of the crowd stood a cripple, well known in these 
parts ; and in piteous tones he was exclaiming—“ Have pity on a poorcripple boy. For 
God’s sake have pity ona poor cripple: make roum for him, and let him have a whack ! ” 
The time came when we had to wish good night for the last time to the old 
fisherman, and we were sorry to reflect that we might never see him more. It was 
a dull afternoon when we left Parknasilla and drove to Kenmare. Over hill and 
sea hung a thick mist, and as we drove along the coast sometimes the fog broke 
and showed us the Atlantic, which broke in silver foam on the rocks below ; sometimes 
the clouds shifted, and the lofty peaks of the Caha Mountains came into sight. As 
we neared the narrow ravine of the Blackwater the wind blew the clouds and mists 
away, and we found beneath us a narrow inlet of the sea which winds between 
the hills,. whose sides are covered with wood and copse. At the head of the inlet a 
bridge crosses a broad stream which falls in cascades into the ravine below. Beyond 
the bridge lies Dromore Castle, and after a drive through the fine grounds we came 
in sight of the head of Kenmare Bay, and at length found ourselves at the inn door. 
That night we spent at the “ Lansdowne Arms,” and after enjoying the luxury of the 
hotel at Parknasilla there was a freshness of sensation in an Irish inn of the old type. 
The next morning we took the coach for Glengariff, and once more we were on 
the beaten track of the tourist. We enjoyed the wild grandeur of the prospect as we 
ascended the mountains which divide the Kingdom of Kerry from County Cork. 
There being two hours of daylight when we reached Glengariff, we walked 
to the bridge which spans the river, and saw from it the old bridge in ruins called 
“Cromwell’s Bridge.” ‘Tradition states that when Oliver Cromwell was passing 
through the Glen to visit the O’Sullivans he found so great a difficulty in crossing 
the rapid river that he ordered a bridge to be built, and declared he would hang 


a man for every hour’s delay he encountered. “So the bridge was ready agin he 
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come back, for they knew the old villain to be a man of his word.” We 
followed the stream which through “ many woods and shady coverts flows,” and 
came to a pool whose silver channel is on each side crowned with the beech, 
mountain ash, and tall pine. Above the dark woods rises a lofty hill in barren but 
grey majesty. We lingered till the shadows began to rest upon the hills, and then 
retracing our steps we struck the road. “When the good-night blush of eve was 
waning slow,” we saw below us Glengariff Bay in utmost beauty. 

The next day we took a car to Bantry, and we found the road on a bright 
September day as picturesque as the road from Genoa to Sestri and from Nice to 
Mentone. From Bantry a short railway journey brought us to Cork. Of Cork and 
the country around, so fair and so picturesque, we would gladly have seen more, and 
would have stayed longer had other conditions permitted; but we stayed long 
enough to realise that “the glory of hospitality,” for which Ireland has always been 
famous, has survived all change. From Cork we returned to Dublin. Six-and-twenty 
years had passed since we last lived in the old city; but an Irishman from his 
native town is never exiled. As we stood at the gates of Trinity College, near the 
noble and beautiful statues of Oliver Goldsmith and Edmund Burke, we again felt at 
home. In many directions we found additions and improvements ; and, even after 
visiting the chief capitals of Europe, we were impressed with the excellence and 
grandeur of the broad streets and famous monuments of Dublin. 

So ends our tour. We have written as an observer unconnected with politics, 
with no motive except a loyal pride in the beauty and goodness of our own land 
and with a firm conviction that every traveller will find her mountains, fjords and 
rivers unsurpassed in loveliness, and her sons and daughters “a brave, polite, and 
liberal people.” 


G. W. ForREST. 
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DR. PERKS’ PARTY. 


THINK I shall go,” said Anthea. She is called Anthea 
because she may command me or any one else anything. 
“TI notice that you generally do go,” said her husband. 
“Women with clothes always do.” 
“Go where?” said I. 
“ Anywhere. Augustus likes to generalise, you know.” 
“‘Generalising is pardonable where no exception can 
04 Wy, be proved,” said Augustus. a affirm that my wife has 
ay es never in her life refused an invitation when it has been 
. possible to accept it.” 
“ And I say that a woman with clothes——- 
“Your clothes are undeniable,” murmured Augustus. 
—must want to go about. I don’t see what else she has clothes for.” 
“ But to particularise,” said I, glancing at the note of invitation. 
“To particularise,” said Augustus, “ we have been asked to a mad tea-party, and 
my wife means to go.” 
“Don’t talk as if I were going a/one, Augustus,” said Anthea. And we were mute. 
“They are not really mad,” she went on. “ And we have often been there before. 
“Tt’s our old friend Dr. Perks, you know. He has a big house near here, and 
he receives people who are not quite right. They have hallucinations or something. 
But really they are sometimes very nice, and quite sensible too. Last year we 
dined there, and there was a Lady Mills staying in the house—really a charming 
woman. But (wasn’t it sad?) she thought she was the Queen. In other respects 
she was as sane as you or I. She talked well, and she played whist exceptionally 
well, didn’t she, Augustus ?” ’ 
“She won seven-and-six from me,” said Augustus, compressing his lips, “and 
as she was the Queen I could not tell her that I thought ‘i 
“You have to humour them,” interrupted Anthea, who had heard about the 
seven-and-six before. 
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“*We are looking for wires,’ she said.” 
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Anthea said she thought Tapson ought to go, because he was going to be a 
doctor, and she added that she knew dear Mabel wouldn’t desert her. She then 
looked round the luncheon table and remarked that she thought Mabel Dering 
and Mr. Tapson were the only nice ones of the party, and that there was room 
for one more in the carriage.” 

The silence was oppressive for a moment, and Augustus was smiling. 

“T should like very much to go,” I said, firmly ; and Augustus’ smile developed 
into a loud and vulgar guffaw. 

“T don’t see any joke,” said Anthea. 

The carriage came round at four o’clock, and at 4.40 Anthea sailed downstairs 
and remarked, with a smile, that her clock was all wrong, and that she hoped 
she had kept no one waiting. During the drive to Dr. Perks’ she enlarged 
greatly upon the duty of mixing with one’s fellow-men. She said that the cabbage- 
like existence that some people lived in the country was a sin, and that you 
might as well be an oyster at once. 

It was grilling hot; and Tapson and I, who sat with our backs to the horses 
in the landau and dreamt of hammocks slung under cool shady trees, cordially 
agreed with everything she said. Mabel Dering looked a little frightened ; she said 
she hoped Dr. Perks’ patients wouldn’t “do anything.” 

“You have only got to humour them,” said Anthea. 

“Yes, humour them,” said Tapson, with a professional air. 

“Look: there they are!” exclaimed Mabel. “Oh dear! they must be a very 
bad sort, I think. I don’t like it a bit. Where is Dr. Perks?” 

Dr. Perks, the butler said, had been most unexpectedly called away. He had 
left a note for her ladyship. Would her ladyship care to go into the garden and 
wait? Dr. Perks hoped to be back by half-past five o’clock. 

“T don’t believe it’s safe,” whispered Mabel, as we crossed the lawn. 

Even Anthea walked slowly. 

On a precipitous bank at the bottom of the garden, crawling about on their 
hands and knees, were four lunatics: a very stout lady, a young man with a wild 
eye, a pretty, feeble-looking girl, and an elderly gentleman. The young man raised 
himself upright and planted his toes firmly in the bank. 

“How do?” he said: “if I start I'll run into you.” 

And indeed he seemed to cling to the steep bank with his toes only. 

“T can’t turn my head,” said the stout lady, still swarming laboriously upwards. 

The feeble girl looked round suddenly, and in so doing lost her balance and 
started down the bank at a run, holding out her arms and crying at the top of 
her voice, “Stop me! stop me!” 

Miss Dering took refuge behind Anthea, but Tapson bravely held out his arms 
and caught the flying figure. 

“Scotland Yard!” cried the feeble girl, “that was a rummy go! Glad I didn’t 
floor you.” 

As the afternoon wore on, we discovered that this poor thing’s mania was that 
she was a very fast, sporting sort of girl. She never spoke without using slang or 
swearing—but always in the wrong place, of course, as mad people always do. It 
would have been very ludicrous had it not been so sad; and the sadness of it was 
increased by seeing what a gentle, lady-like creature Nature must have intended 
the poor girl to be. Her whole appearance suggested fancy work and Sunday- 
schools, and one could picture her as the happy wife of a country curate. 

“We're looking for wires,” she said to Tapson. 

 Soda-water wires, you know,” shouted the fat lady, from near the top of the bank. 
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“You must all lend a hand,” said the feeble girl. ‘“ No shirking!” she called out 
with a loud laugh, as Mabel and Anthea were stealing away : you really must help.” 

“Humour them, humour them,” said Tapson, in a professional whisper, going 
down on his hands and knees on the grass. 

We felt so thankful we had brought Tapson with us. 

“My back is breaking,” whispered Anthea to me, kneeling upright and rubbing 
some grass off her hands: “couldn’t you slip into the house and get a soda-water 
bottle and some wire and pretend we had found it. It might satisfy them.” 

At this moment there was an unearthly yell from the top of the bank, and 
then a tremendous crackling of branches, as the fat lady lost her balance and 
disappeared into some thick low bushes on the other side of the bank. The 
elderly gentleman made a gallant attempt to save her, but only succeeded in 
disappearing into the bushes himself. Mabel Dering, who was close to the summit, 
began to lose her head, and followed after them, vainly endeavouring to extricate 
the fat lady. The young man with the wild eye stood on the apex of the bank 
and looked down upon their recumbent forms with a sad smile. 

“ Baby, Baby, save me!” cried the fat lady. We found out afterwards that 
this was her invariable mode of addressing the wild-eyed young man. 

Baby began to descend gingerly towards the bushes. “Save me!’ 
the fat one. “Pull me out! Oh, Baby, save me first!” 

In due time we extricated them all; the feeble girl, who helped us in the task, 
swearing genially the whole time. 

After this, the whole party declared that wire-hunting was over for the season. 

“Close time,” said the feeble girl. 

“T think,” said Anthea, “we ought to be getting home. If some one—my 
carriage i 

“Oh, you mustn’t go till Dr. Perks comes back,” said the fat lady. 

“He'd be awfully sick, poor old Josser,” said the feeble girl. 

“ Besides, there are the lights to see,” cried the wild-eyed young man—“ green 
eyes that burn amongst the grass, and twinkling pale pink stars, and lights so white 
a maid might think that diamonds glittered there.” 

“And cold potato pie,” cried the fat lady; “don’t forget the cold potato pie. 
We can’t possibly let you go,” she said to Anthea. 

“You are prisoners here till Dr. Perks comes,” said the elderly gentleman, in 
a sepulchral whisper. 

Tapson’s cheek grew pale. 

We had tea in a summer-house, but the fat lady drank whisky-and-soda. 

‘Oh!” whispered Anthea to Tapson, “couldn’t you say something to her, 
professionally ? 1 know that anything like stimulants makes them simply wild.” 

“I’m watching her,” replied Tapson, in a stern, strong voice; “she’s only had 
a spoonful.” 

The wild-eyed young man ate cake solemnly and in great quantities, occasionally 
muttering weird incantations over the toothsome morsel. He seemed much attracted 
by Mabel Dering, at whom he glared in a most alarming manner most of the time. 

Would Dr. Perks never come ! 

“T shall now sleep the sleep of repletion,” cried the fat lady, chuckling in a 
diabolical manner. She sat next me on a garden bench, and I edged myself into 
its farthest corner. 

“T would with thee into some sweet wild glade and there converse awhile,” 
said the young man to Mabel. 

She began to gesticulate to me; and I gathered that she wanted me to test my 
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again cried 
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‘**Madam,' he said, ‘take this poor bloom.’” 


speed in running, by flying to the stables—no matter who might chase me—and 
getting the carriage somehow. 

But I shook my head: I could not leave these defenceless women without a 
man apiece to protect them. 

I saw Mabel, with a pale face and trembling air, led off by the young man. 
The elderly gentleman gave his arm to Anthea, remarking, as he did so, “I am a 
courtly old gentleman ”—and, as far as I could make out afterwards, 4s hallucination 
was that he was Sir Charles Grandison. 

The pale, ladylike girl who had been lounging in a basket-chair, with her legs 
crossed and a cigarette between her lips turned to Tapson, “I vote you and I draw 
the kitchen garden,” she said. 

They moved off, and the fat lady and I were left alone in the summer-house. 
“So long as she sleeps, I have the best of it,” thought I. Besides, there would be 
a chance of slipping out and ordering the carriage as soon as the lady’s slumbers 
should become more profound. But, alas! I had hardly planned how to reach the 
stables when the entire structure (I speak of the fat lady’s figure) began to incline 
towards me, and the next moment I found that a flower-crowned, youthful-looking 
bonnet was reposing on my shoulder, and the fat lady was sleeping peacefully. 

The summer-house, I may say at once, was a shed-like structure only enclosed 
on three sides, and we sat in full view of the house. 

“T can’t help it,” I called out to Anthea, who gave me a cold look as she 
passed with the elderly gentleman. Anthea appeared to have accepted the trying 
situation with a considerable amount of composure. She explained her intrepidity 
afterwards by saying that if it had been a dog it would have been different: she 
would really have been afraid of a mad dog. But a mere man, although a lunatic, 
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failed to inspire her with terror. She had a theory, she said, that most men were 
rather mad, and that those who were shut up were not really much worse than 
» many who wandered at large. 

It even struck me that Anthea was doing her best to captivate the elderly 
gentleman ; but that also she was afterwards able to explain to every one’s satis- 
faction, by saying that she was only “ humouring him,” according to Tapson’s advice. 

I watched them till they came to a rose-bed, when I saw the elderly gentleman 
pluck one of Dr. Perks’ most cherished blooms and present it to Anthea, bowing 
low and placing his hand upon his heart. 

“ Madam,” I heard him say, “take this poor bloom” (shade of Dr. Perks !) ; 
“and if for one hour it serves to remind you of the stern old warrior who gave it 
you, let that be his reward.” 

“Oh, thank you, Sir Charles,” said Anthea; and she took the rose and pressed 
it to her lips, before she fastened it in the front of her frock. 

She really humoured him wonderfully well. 

They disappeared into the shrubbery, walking arm in arm ; and the next moment 
I was destined to hear another conversation not intended for my ears. This time 
it was between the young man with the wild eye and Mabel Dering, who came 
and sat down together on a seat the other side of the summer-house. 

The young man was, at first, the only speaker, and for some time his voice 
was so impassioned that I could not make out what he said. Presently, however, 
I heard more clearly, and so theatrical were his accents that I decided at once 
that the unfortunate young fellow must have an idea in his disordered brain that 
he was some great actor. 

“ Heart of me heart,” I heard him say, “tell me if aught there be of heaven 
or earth that I can give to thee. Speak but the word, and from me treasure-house 
shall flow the gold of Ind and rubies from the mine. Rubies of blood, and 
diamonds that flash, and pearls—aye, pearls that speak of pain; sapphires that 
wink, and great bright golden snakes. All shall be thine! all precious things for 
my soul’s soul! Nay, but my Aeart—only my heart, you say. Is that the gift 
you crave?” 

“JT don’t think I said anything,” said poor Mabel. 

“Then take it, girl! Know it was yours or ever it was mine. Take it, and say 
if but one spark of that pure love I give thee is returned. Say, oh me soul, if, 
while I kneel, I dare to claim one thought of love, one tender word of grace.” 

*J—_]’ll think it over,” said Mabel. ‘I think--I really must find my friends 
now.” 

“They are all me own,” said the young man. 

The fat lady awoke at this moment, and said, without a moment’s hesitation, 
“T haven’t been asleep. Where’s Baby ?” 

“ Here,” said the young man; and he and Mabel came into the summer-house. 

“Oh! Mr. Wells,” said Mabel, “don’t you think if we were all to be very firm 
we might get away now? There are Anthea and—and Sir Charles Grandison ” 
(“Ha ha!” said the young man), “and I think the other two are in the garden. 
Do please find them, and let us go home.” 

She was nearly crying, and looked very white ; so, leaving her, with some mis- 
givings, I went to the garden to collect the rest of the party. 

Here I found my unfortunate friend Tapson a prisoner on the top of a high 
garden wall. 

The pale girl, it appears, had first of all made him fill his pockets with pears 
and plums, and had then induced him to mount a ladder and sit on the wall. 
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“1 found my unfortunate friend a prisoner.” 


She herself had followed, and sat with her feet on the ladder, making it impossible 
for Tapson to descend except at the risk of breaking his neck. 

“The wall was horribly damp,” Tapson told me afterwards, 
eat four pears and several plums. I shall be awfully ill, I know.” 

“Couldn’t you have done anything?” I said. “We all thought your firm 
professional manner so convincing.” 

“T was most firm,” replied Tapson; “ but whenever I suggested anything, her 
only reply was ‘Outside!’ She must be a most interesting mental case for Perks. 
But the top of a damp wall is not the place for studying brain-disease.” 

When I came upon them in the garden, the feeble girl was still eating pears and 
swinging her feet against the ladder. 

“You must let Tapson come down now,” I said, in a kind, firm voice ; “ we are 
going home.” 

“Outside!” said the girl ; and Tapson groaned. 

“You can’t stay there all night,” I said, with some temper, for I thought it 
absurd that this poor frail lunatic should defy Tapson and me. 

VoL. IX.—No. 40. 
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‘and she made. me 
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The girl gave a weird, wild laugh. 


** Alphonso, Alphonso, will you go away ! 
If you do go on so, what will Mrs. Grundy say ?” 


she cried, at the top of her voice. 
I said, “You may laugh if you like; but Tapson is a friend of mine, and 
besides, he is known and respected down here, and—and it won’t do, you know.” 
The girl gave another yell of wild, shrill laughter. 
“What’s the time?” she asked: “my ticker’s got the ump and won’t go.” 
“JT don’t know the exact time,” I replied ; “but it will soon be getting dark, 


” 





and 

“And we have never found the wires! My wig! won’t there be a rumpus!” 

“T should think there would be a rumpus,” I replied, catching at the suggestion ; 
“and the sooner you get down off this wall and go and hunt for wires the better.” 

“Right O! Hold the ladder firm.” 

I held it till she had descended ; and, Tapson following quickly, we all walked 
up to the house together. Here we found the earriage waiting, and our leave-taking 
was wonderfully successful. 

Sir Charles Grandison kissed Anthea’s hand, and, bending over it, murmured 
that an old soldier could never forget,—his heart was young, though his locks were 
touched with the hoary hand of Time. And Anthea blew a kiss to him from the 
carriage, and said, ‘Good-bye, Sir Charles !” 

Mabel Dering was the most upset. She cried a good deal on the way home, 
and sniffed at Anthea’s smelling-bottle. 

Anthea said, “I don’t think any of you need tell Augustus what it was like.” 
And we swore secrecy. 

But the next day we had hardly finished luncheon when Dr. Perks drove up 
in his phaeton, and by his side sat the wild-eyed young man, looking wilder-eyed 
than ever. 

Mabel became quite hysterical. ‘ Don’t let him in ! don’t let him in!’ 
“T believe I’m half engaged to him. Oh! A/ease say we are not at home.” 

And then of course Augustus had to hear all about it. 

“T don’t think Perks had any right to place you in such a position,” he said ; 
“and he certainly has no right to bring his patients over here. I'll call and speak 
to Perks about this to-morrow.” 

“Qh, don’t go to that dreadful place,” said Mabel. 

But Augustus was determined ; and our worst fears were realised when, the next 
day, we saw him ride back looking most strange. His neckcloth was loosened, 
his eyes were full of tears, and his faze was exactly the colour of a ripe tomato. 

“My own darling Augustus! what is the matter?” cried Anthea. 

“T have been threatened with apoplexy,” replied Augustus. 

“Oh, Augustus! How? What happened?” 

“T rode to the ill-fated spot,” replied Augustus, “and was slowly approaching 
the house, when whom should I meet, walking in the drive, but that conceited old 
ass Colonel Blake !” 

“T have heard you speak of him, but I never met him,” said Anthea. 

“Oh no, you never met him,” said Augustus-—‘ oh dear no!” and he threatened 
to become apoplectic again. 

“T asked him what sort of patients Dr. Perks had at present; and he told me 
that all the patients had gone.” 

“T am indeed thankful,” said Mabel piously. 
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she cried. 
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“He said they all left some months ago——” 

“ That's a fib!” cried Anthea. 

“«___and that Dr. Perks had given up his private asylum work, and only 

“Go on,” said ‘Tapson, in a hoarse whisper. 

Augustus looked at no one, which was noble of Augustus. 
has his own friends to stay with him now.” 

“ All his friends can’t be lunatics!” ejaculated Anthea. 

Augustus still kept his gaze fixed on the horizon. 

“He told me that there is a certain Mrs. Lawrence staying there now with 
her son—a poet, I believe—who is familiarly called Baby. The poet quotes his 
own verse upon all occasions, I am told. ‘There is another guest—Miss Langford, 
an heiress—staying in the house: a great catch, Colonel Blake said, and a 


“and he only 


sportswoman to boot.” 

“ And—and who else?” asked Anthea, with white lips and a voice that shook. 

“No one but Colonel Blake himself,” said Augustus. And the sun was so 
strong, as he gazed on the horizon, that his eyes filled with tears again and his 
manly frame shook. 

“ But,” said I, “I solemnly declare to you, Augustus, that they all seemed to 
think that soda-water wires grow on a grass bank, and every one of them was 
trying to find them.” 

T believe,” said Augustus softly, “that our old friend Dr. Perks is in the 
habit of illuminating that bank at nights sometimes. He hangs little lights on to 
wires fixed in the grass, but the grass grew too long, so his friends said they would 
find the wires and put them somewhere else. There was to be quite a grand 
illumination, with, I understand, a cold supper afterwards.” 

“Cold potato pie,” murmured ‘Tapson. 

The silence that followed was so great that we could hear Augustus’ eyelids 
moving as he blinked at the sun. 

Tapson seemed to have aged suddenly, and Mabel Dering’s face wore a 
haggard look. 

‘The oppressive stillness was broken by Anthea. “You needn’t look like that, 
Augustus,” she said severely. “I always said my lunatic was very nice, and I 
hope you asked him to come and call.” 
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OT loth to thank each moment for its 
boon 


Of pure delight, come whencesoe’er 


it may, 
Peace let us seek, to steadfast things attune 
Calm expectations, leaving, to the gay 
And volatile, their love of transient bowers. 


The House that cannot pass away be ours! 


Wn. WoRDSWORTH. 


LEAMINGTON, 
All Saints’ Day, 1844. 
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THE FOLLIES OF FASHION. 


BALLOONS. 
(ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF ORIGINALS IN Dr. PARR’S COLLECTION OF OLD PRINTS.) 


‘* A song in the praise of Balloons I will give, 
Since nothing but them I find will go down. 
Lunardi, who first took an aerial voyage, 
My theme he shall be, for he gained much renown. 
Chorus. 
*¢Lunardi’s balloon rose in the air amain, 
Turn’d about, took a route, safely came down again. 


The sky being clear, a fine sight we did obtain. 
1» 


Success to Lunardi and his air Balloon 
F late, new aeronautic inventions and fresh experiments have greatly revived 
the hope that within measurable distance of our own times it may be 
possible that we may travel by air as easily, securely, and as naturally as 
we now travel by land, and by water. 

This being probable, some may be interested in learning how, towards the end 
of the last century, our grandparents and our great-grandparents looked on Balloons 
and Ballooning—at that period of time a new discovery, denounced by many 
as “an impious attempt to improve on the work of the Creator,” but destined to 
speedily make its way across the Channel, and to become in its turn one of the 
fashionable follies of London. 

The honour of constructing the first balloon and of sending up the first 
aeronaut is due to two ingenious Frenchmen—thé brothers Montgolfier—who by 
their skill and enterprise gave the impetus to ballooning in France. But though 
the people of Paris and of many of the large towns were greatly attracted by this 
novel discovery, it did not find much favour in the eyes of the English, who 
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LUMTLDRAY CLAVE PRR POnNG AROTEA aT Ha 
Versailler presence’ de luars Mayestes et de la Famille Royale, 
per Me. Montgolfier, leig. Sept. 1783. sa 
La Machme Aerostabgue avout 37 Pieds de haut sur ude Diametre, 


















The ascent of the Montgolfiers at Versailles, 1783. 


resolution to construct a balloon and make the first aerial voyage in this country, 
he says, is taken, “and you know,” he adds, “within the bounds of life nothing 


can shake it.” 


He applied for, and obtained, permission to launch his balloon from the gardens 
of Chelsea Hospital—at that date sloping down to the shore of the Thames—and 
at once began constructing the balloon, which he lodged in a large room called 
His hopes now rose high. He received 
encouragement from men of science—among whom was Sir Joseph Banks, President 
of the Royal Society ; Dr. George Fordyce, a celebrated chemist, who offered his: 
assistance in filling the balloon ; and Mr.. Biggin, “a young gentleman distinguished 
by his birth, education and fortune,” whose great desire was to accompany 


the Lyceum, in Exeter Change, Strand. 


Mr. Lunardi in his first ascent. 


Suddenly this favourable aspect changed. A Frenchman named Moret entered 








seemed to regard tra- 
velling through the 
air as the monopoly 
of witches on broom- 
sticks; and it was 
said of them: 


‘* Les Anglais, nation 
trop fiére, 
S’arrogent lempire 
des mers ; 
Les Francais, nation 
légére, 
S’emparent de celui 
des airs.” 


The success of 
balloons in England, 
however, was only 
delayed, their popu- 
larity being made 
more secure by the 
ardour of the en- 
thusiast who _ intro- 
duced them—a 
handsome Italian, 
by name Vincenzo 
Lunardi, secretary to 
the Neapolitan Am- 
bassador. In a letter 
written to a friend, 
in which he explains 
his design, he speaks 
of himself “as not 
yet distinguished in 
the records. of 
science, and but little 
known in a country 
so enlightened as 
England”; yet his 
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into competition with 
Lunardi, and _fore- 
stalled his intentions 
by announcing that 
he would ascend in a 
balloon from a garden 
in Chelsea, close to 
the Hospital grounds 
in which Lunardi had 
obtained permission 
to exhibit. 

To witness this 
performance some 
fifty or sixty thou- 
sand persons assem- 
bled, and _ patiently 
waited for some hours 
to see the filling and 
the ascent of the 
balloon. The under- 
taking was a failure ; 
and the crowd, be- 
lieving itself duped, 
rushed in, tore the 
balloon to atoms, 
robbed many of the 
company, and created 








such disturbance and AEROSTATION wt ar ELBOWS ~ 
disorder, that the oRTHE ITINERANT AERONAUT 
permission given to and foi 
Lunardi was at once Wrenda he modes / 

3 . “ Now ten tro He uA) Daakd in Oana fides’ 
withdrawn, and _ he 


was informed by ioe: Metra cog gaa 
Sir George Howard, Fily she Wight ond." seme ted 
the Governor of os perchan {0 bo hp fas “Frame 5 
Chelsea Hospital, that 
he must at once look out for some other place from which to make his experiment. 
The altered face of Fortune plunged our poor philosopher into despair. In 
order to meet the heavy expenses of materials and construction he had. opened a 
subscription list, the money paid to which—could no place for ascent be found— 
would have to be returned. He felt that his honour and reputation were at stake, 
and he experienced the most poignant mortification at seeing his hopes destroyed 
and himself suspected. 
Happily the sun of success had but hidden itself behind a passing cloud. In 
a letter to his friend he gives the cause of his revived prosperity in such naive 
terms that it is best to quote it as it stands. 


“ My HONOURED FRIEND,— 


“T still have hopes: for what philosophers dare not attempt, the /adies easily 
accomplish. They can smile into acquiescence that uncouth monster, public prejudice ; 
and they regulate the manners and opinions of a nation at pleasure. 
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ENGLISH BALLOON 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


yr. ib UN AR DE LE. 


The Shape of the Balloon being now perfeéted, and the whole 
entirely compleat, has already from its Appearance obtained the 
moft flattering Attention and univerfal Approbation of all Ranks, 
will, with the Machinery conftruéted for its Direétion, remain open 
for a few Days till it is conveyed to 


; Chelfea Hofpital Gardens, 


FROM WHICH SPOT 


Mr. LUNARDI *° 4» ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 


WILL ASCEND WITH IT INTO THE ATMOSPHERE, 


The Size of this LARGE MACHINE is a perfect SPHERE or GLOBE of about 33 
Feet in Diameter and ro2 Feet in Circumference, it contains 18200 Cubic Feet of 
Inflammable Air, and campofed entirely of oiled Silk. 


The GALLERY contains One Pair of Wines, which are raifed high, and move hori- 
zontally, for the Purpofe of increafing the Motion it receives from the Wind; alfo One 
Pair of Oars which will move vertically ; and are meant to raife or depref3 the Bartoon 
at the Pleafuré of the Aerial Travellers. 


The whoie is open for the Satisfaction of the Curious, and Information of the Publit in 
General, atthe 


LYCEUM neak EXETER-CHANGE. 
ADMITTANCE ONE SHILLING. 


Trcxets will be iffued at the Orricer adjoining the Lyceum, at One Gurtnea, Harr 
a Guinea and Five SHinzinGs, entitling the Bearer to Admiflion into the Gardens of. 
Cheliva Hofpital on the Day the Balloon is to be launched, and allo to a Sight of it before 
it leaves the Lyceum. 





Pented by J. P. CocHtan, wm Duke-Street, neat Grofvenor-Square. 











Bill of Announcement of Ascent. 


“My perseverance, amidst the difficulties and supposed dangers which surround 
me, in consequence of the failure of Moret, has given me an air of heroism which you 
know interests the fair sex. The Lyceum therefore is crouded with company, and 
particularly Ladies, who take for granted I am to ascend; many of them wish | 
were not engaged to Mr. Biggin, that they might accompany me; and with that 
bewitching air of sincerity which is almost peculiar to the women of this country, and 
which I think more difficult to resist than the coquetry of my own, they express a 
tender concern for my safety, which fixes my determination :—and I will ascend, if I 
do it from the street.” 


But the fascinating aeronaut was not to be driven to this exigence. Through 
the exertions of some influential friends he obtained permission to make his ascent 
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from the ground of the Hon. Artillery Company, the tax levied for this privilege 
being “that Mr. Lunardi shall give 100 guineas to the subscription raised for the 
benefit of the children of the late Sir Barnard Turner.” 

Thus, all difficulties being overcome, on September 15th, 1784, in the presence 
of the Prince of Wales and an innumerable concourse of people, not only on the 
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ground, but filling every adjacent roof and window, the first balloon ascent ever 
made in England was successfully effected. 

At the last moment it was found that only one person could safely make the 
ascent, and, to the great disappointment of the two friends, Mr. Biggin was forced 
to remain on ferra firma. Lunardi thus ascended alone; and when at a few 
minutes before two the signal gun was fired, the cords divided, and the balloon 
rose into the air, hovered for a few seconds over the grounds, and then soared 
away, the excitement of the vast multitude of spectators knew no bounds. All 
eyes were fixed on the solitary figure standing in the car, and a lady, mistaking 
an oar thrown out by Lunardi for his body, fainted away, and died a few days 
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later from the effects of the fright caused her. ‘The jury at the Old Bailey, 
deliberating on the fate of a criminal whom most certainly they would have 
condemned, were thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of the balloon. 
In haste to satisfy their curiosity, they agreed to take a lenient view of the case, 
and the prisoner was accordingly acquitted. 

The King broke up a Cabinet Council, saying, on being informed that the 
balloon was in sight, “We may resume our deliberation on the subject before us 
at pleasure, but we may never see poor Lunardi again!” Whereupon his august 
Majesty, attended by Mr. Pitt and other officers of State, hastened to where, through 
a telescope, the balloon could be watched until it was out of sight. 
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With the crowd the greatest apprehension and solicitude now prevailed. Some 
felt certain that they had seen the last of “ poor Lunardi,” others were as confident 
of his safety and of the success of this novel mode of travelling. 


‘*With benevolent wishes each bosom now burns, 

And awe and amazement both fill it by turns. 

‘Where’s he going?’ cries one. ‘Why, he shrinks from our sight! 
And where’s this poor fellow to quarter to-night ? 

If he soars at this rate in his silken balloon, 

He'll surely by sunset be up with the moon !’ 

Whilst ‘God save his soul!’ was the prayer of most, 

As they took it for granted your body was lost. 

In their own way of thinking, all felt and all reason’d. 
Greedy Aldermen judged that your flight was ill season’d ; 
That you’d better have taken a good dinner first, 

Nor pinch’d your poor stomach by hunger or thirst ! 

In perfect indiffrence the Beau yawned a blessing, 

And fear’d before night that your hair would want dressing. 
But the Ladies, all zeal, sent their wishes in air— 

For a man of such spirit is ever their care. 

Attornies were puzzled how now they could sue you ; 
Underwriters what premium they’d now take to do you; 
Whilst the sallow-faced Jew, of his monies so fond, 
Thank’d Moses he never had taken your Bond !” 


Whilst this storm of excitement was raging below, Lunardi describes himself 
as in a State, of perfect calm, feeling “as if I had left behind me all the cares and 
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passions that molest mankind.” He ate, drank and wrote as if in his own study ; 
despatched missives to his various friends and patrons by fastening the papers to 
a leathern belt, to his handkerchief, by a corkscrew, etc. At a little after three he 
descended in a cornfield on the common of North Mimms, and set free a cat 
which he had taken up with him, and which he saw was suffering from the intense 
cold. Although watched and seen by a gentleman, he was not sufficiently near for 
them to exchange words. Again he soared on high, where he continued until four 
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o’clock in the afternoon ; when he began to descend, and finally landed, at twenty 
minutes after four, in a meadow at Standon, near Ware, in Hertfordshire. | 
His success was now complete. In the height to which it rose his popularity | 
threatened to rival his balloon. He was sent for to court to be presented to the 
King. At a Drawing-room he was introduced to the whole of the nobility present, 
and warmly congratulated on the spirit and success of his enterprise. The Prince 
of Wales at once, on entering the room, addressed himself to Mr. Lunardi, “ and 
with that affability and good-humour for which His Highness is so esteemed and 
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admired, ‘Oh, Mr. Lunardi’ (said he), ‘I am glad to see you alive.’” Later in the 
day an equerry was sent to inform the aerial hero that the Prince had ordered his 
own watchmaker to construct for Mr. Lunardi such a watch as might be useful to 
him at other ascents, and this he begged he would accept. Another exalted personage 
sent him a purse of two hundred guineas, accompanied by a most flattering message. 
He had the honour of dining with the Lord Mayor, the Judges, the Recorder and 
Sheriffs of London. The town now ran mad about him: everything was @ Za Lunardi: 


‘* What strange wonders arise the town to surprise ! 
England will run mad very soon , 
For each night in the air strange lights doth appear— 
All the cry is Lunardi’s Balloon’! 


‘Each fond loving pair by friends drove to despair 
May get married, I’m sure, in the moon ; 
You may fly to that place after Hymen in chase 
By the aid of Lunardi’s Balloon !” 


Fans, cards, tradesmen’s bills of, advertisement, were all decorated with balloons ; 
while the ladies sought by their hats, in their ornaments, even on their garters, to 
eulogise the name of Lunardi. 
**Let they who will with Luni ride 
Upon the air’s uncertain tide. 
I own I envy when I see 
Him twin’d about Maria’s knee.” 


To suit the taste of that day these lines—‘ Written on seeing Lunardi’s Name 
stamped on a Pair of Garters purchased by a Lady ”—cannot be given intact ; they 
and other epigrams, couplets and cautions, are too coarse for transmission. 

In a letter to his friend he says: 


“Most of my time is now taken up with the exhibition of the Balloon, and indeed of 
myself, for the principal curiosity is to see me at the Pantheon, which is one of the largest 
and most splendid rooms in Europe. It is difficult to imagine anything more pleasing 
than the solicitude which multitudes of beautiful women express concerning dangers that 
are past, and the heroism of others who wish to accompany me in my second tour. I 
receive the compliments and congratulations of two or three thousand persons in a day.” 


** All the ladies in flocks to the Pantheon go, 
To see fam’d Lunardi and his air balloon, 
Not a lady of rank, or a fine city dame, 
But longs to be kiss’d by the man‘*in the moon!” 


The newspapers stated that over two thousand persons daily paid their shillings 
for admittance to the Pantheon. To these profits were added the sale of his 
narrative and the subscriptions, both of which bade fair to be extremely lucrative. 
His Majesty, as a further testimonial to the aeronaut’s indomitable courage and 
perseverance, presented him with a commission in the army. 

Invitations to make ascents poured in from the principal towns of England and 
Scotland, and the balloon fever increased in every direction. 

All other modes of locomotion were to be speedily abandoned for “the balloon- 
making art,” in favour of which— 

‘*You may chop up your waggons, your coaches and carts, 
Your phaetons and buggies, your chairs and what not; 
Boats, barges and cutters may all go to pot! 

Mares, geldings or stoneys we want no more now, 
But to work in the team, or to drag in the plow— 
For a journey more pleasant, as safe and more soon, 


We can go when equipp’d with a gig-blown Balloon!” 
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“John Bull-oon. 
Among other news respecting Mr. Lunardi’s ascent given in the London Chronicle 
of September 18th, 1784, was a paragraph stating that “Messrs. Blanchard and 
Boby, the two celebrated French aerial navigators, came over to see Lunardi’s 
ascent ; the former, from motives of delicacy, was not in the Artillery ground.” 
Blanchard was a native of Normandy who had distinguished himself before 
the era of the Montgolfiers’ invention by making a flying machine. He obtained 
permission to send this off from the top of Notre Dame with a criminal in it 
condemned for robbery. A pardon was promised to the man if he reached the 
earth in safety. He accomplished this, and received his reward. The success of 
this feat induced Blanchard to try other experiments. He constructed a_ balloon 
with wings or oars of his own invention, and immediately after the success of 
Lunardi he brought this balloon to England and obtained permission to make an 
ascent in it at Chelsea. The populace was now in the height of its Balloon fever. 
A declaration made in Mr. Blanchard’s advertisement that, “in place of ascending 
and leaving his balloon to the direction of the wind, he would guide his aerial 
chariot and move it upwards or downwards at pleasure, steering his course in 
Opposition to the current of air and displaying many extraordinary manceuvres to 
the astonishment of his spectators,” excited the greatest curiosity. ‘ At ten o'clock,” 
says the London Chronicle, “St. James’ Park, Pall Mall, Hyde Park and the 
several leading streets and avenues were crowded with persons of all ranks and 
descriptions.” ‘The throng formed a continuous string of persons in Hyde Park 
and in the road which leads from Oxford Street to Kensington Gate. ‘The 
turnpike roads were covered with carriages, from the ducal gilded coach and chariot 
to the humble city gig.” 
The Prince of Wales and a host of fashionable persons witnessed the ascent ; 
while at Windsor the King and Queen, on being informed that the balloon was in 
VoL. IX.—No. 4o. 38 
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sight, went at once to the Observatory, and by the aid of glasses had a good view 
of the enterprising traveller. 

In the January of the following year M. Blanchard performed the hazardous 
experiment of crossing the Channel in his balloon. He started from Dover, and 
after much difficulty landed near Calais. His countrymen were delighted at this 
feat, and the Parisians nicknamed him “Don Quichotte de la Manche.” Perhaps 
John Bull did not view this transit in quite the same spirit, for “The Air Balloon,” 
a new song, says: 

‘*The Frenchman may boast of his feats in the sky, 
But pray, who first taught the Monsieurs for to fly ? 
’Twas England, old England, we very well know, 
For she’s taught the same lesson to many a foe! 
In the teaching, our tars have oft had a share, 
And without a balloon sent them up in the air ; 
Or again, should they dare us to war, we would soon 
Make the air of our guns fill the Frenchman’s balloon!” 


At Covent Garden Theatre a new farce called <Aerostation was produced, and 
“most favourably received by the Public.” 

“The main object of this petite Piece,” says the dramatic critic, “is to ridicule 
the mania for Balloons. The farce contains much of the ws comica, and kept the 
house in continued laughter. Some little opposition was given by the Lunardian 
and Blanchardinian servants, who probably were planted there for the purpose. But 
the loud plaudits of a British audience convinced them that the liberty of the 
English stage was not to be controlled by Italian and French adventurers.” 

Miss Young, in the Epilogue to “ Fashionable Levities,” says : 

‘* We've sailors now who plough the briny deep, 
Through azure skies and rolling clouds they sweep : 
Invade the Planets in an Air Balloon, 

And ‘fright from her propriety’ the Moon.” 

Thus balloons were the talk of the town. The novelty of the invention set 
unscientific persons wondering as to how far ingenuity would go. We should sail 
through the air, fly at will with the same ease as birds : machines were being 
made for these varied modes of progress, and wary speculators soon spied a fresh 
opening for the formation of fraudulent companies to promote this attractive mode 
of locomotion. One of the first of these was “The European Aeronautical 
Society,” in which the first aerial ship, Zhe Zag/e, was to be constructed. This 
marvellous vessel was 160 feet long, 50 feet high, 40 feet wide, manned by a 
crew of 17—its design being “to establish direct communication between the 
several capitals of Europe.” The first voyage was to be from London to Paris 
and back again; and the notice set forth that the aerial ship might “be viewed, 
from eight in the morning till dusk, in the Dock-yard of the Society at the entrance 
of Kensington, facing Kensington Gardens, near the First Turnpike from Hyde 
Park Corner. Admittance, one shilling. Subscription for the year, two guineas. 
In the three first voyages none but Yearly Subscribers admitted as Passengers 
on board.” 

Following in the wake of Lunardi and Blanchard came a crowd of minor 
luminaries; many of them falling victims from accidents or temerity. The case 
of one ill-starred sufferer, M. Pilatre des Rosiers, was sadly romantic. Many 
Frenchmen were highly indignant that Blanchard should have started to cross the 
Channel from the cliffs of “ perfidious Albion,” and the hope was expressed that 
before long some patriotic rival might be found to repair this humiliating error. 
The task was suggested to an enterprising young acronaut named Des Rosiers. At 
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first he hesitated; but being urged to make the venture by an English girl with 
whom he had fallen in love, he and a comrade made the ascent from Boulogne 
on June 15th, 1785. ‘They were swiftly carried across the Channel, but the wind 
suddenly veering they were as swiftly carried back again; and, while hanging over 
the land close by Boulogne, the balloon took fire and the unfortunate aeronauts, 
falling to the earth, were both killed. The poor girl whose ambition for her lover 
had led to this disaster, and who was probably a witness of the catastrophe, fell 
into convulsions and died a few days later. 


A rapid growth often means a short life, and in Fashion one folly quickly 
displaces another. ‘The wonder which science had created was, for the crowd 
who ran mad over it, merely a novelty which, when its freshness was over, for 
them, died away. 

‘“*The rage for gaping at balloons is past, 


And pickpockets lament it did not last.” 


A new attraction soon caught the fickle taste of the Town. Balloons were 
abandoned and forgotten, and the but recently kindled interest in the progress of 
aeronautics was relegated to philosophers and savants. In science a light once 
struck is never permitted to completely die out; so that although, since the date 
we write of, the advancement in ballooning has seemed fitful and slow, every now 
and again there has been a rapid stride and an important discovery, raising the 
hope that success will come in time. 

In this slight sketch it has been our intention neither to relate the good services 
done through balloons, nor to describe what a balloon is, or what sort of operations 
are involved in making a balloon voyage: these details may be read elsewhere, 
given by competent authorities. Our object has been to merely illustrate the mode in 
which a new science was received, and how it was turned into a Folly of Fashion. 


Louisa PARR. 
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(> lives we have but one, 


As far as I can see: 
Then speed the joyous tun 
With song and gaiety. 
Enjoy it while you may, 
As genial Herrick sings ; 
With Horace ‘“ pluck the day,” 


Nor think on after things. 


Let fellowship abound, 
Throw sorrow to the wind, 
Let not a care be found, 


To-morrow put behind. 


Then, comrades, fill the bowl, 
Let Nature’s bounty flow 
And cheer the gloomy soul, 


And drown all thoughts of woe. 


Pour deep the ruddy wine 
And drink a toast with me: 
‘“ Here’s to the Three,—the Nine, 


And Camaraderie.” 


M. TREpDINNICK. 
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havhory Fox THE ACE OF HEARTS 


OUR men were just sitting down to a rubber of whist in the 
verandah of the Gymkhana Club in Arakan. They had dined— 
which was wise: for “the devil lurketh in an empty stomach,” say 
the Burmese, and no man can see the end of luck. 

Cook and the Major cut together as partners, and Campbell 
sat opposite Herbert. Then, because the seat next the wall was 
out of the breeze and hot, they cut again for seats. ‘That was 
the Major’s doing: he was always like that, arranging things fairly. 

“Here, you fellows, cut!” cried the Major. ‘Campbell has cut 
the ‘Queen,’ and I have turned up the ‘deuce,’ so I suppose | 
have won the warm corner!” 














Herbert cut a “ten,” and Cook turned over the card he had been holding face 
down. It was—the “ace of hearts.” 

“For downright luck commend me to Cook!” laughed the Major, as Cook 
pitched into the hot seat. 

And the cutting of the cards was the drawing of lives in a lottery ! 

“Can’t make it out,” sighed the Major, as he watched Cook throw away with 
consummate care every chance which came his way. “It’s either ‘sun,’ or the boy 
is in love.” 

Then the god of whist cursed with bad luck Cook and the Major. That was 
because Cook nursed six trumps until they were useless. 

“You've the best of the cut, Cook,” broke in Campbell, “for the breeze that 
comes across the corner of the verandah here is heavy-laden with the perfume of 
the native town. And it’s guapie, my boy, sweet gnapie, that I will back to knock 
out all the scents of Naples Bay.” 

“Tt’s like a graveyard,” grunted Herbert, lighting a cheroot: “it makes me ill.” 

In the billiard-room some one was picking at a banjo. Suddenly a fresh sweet 
voice sang a verse from the “Bengali Baboo,” and the players joined in the 
chorus : 


‘* Kutch perwani, good time coming, sing Britannia rules the wave! 
2 s ” 
Jolly good fellow, go home in the morning, how the Baboo can make slave ! 


Only Cook did not sing. He sat like a gravedigger,—a sense of coming evil 
had spread its gloom over him. 

Then he made the second misdeal in twenty minutes. The Major never moved 
a muscle—he was facing the guns now. He bit the corner of his iron-grey 
moustache, and looked straight into his hand. 

“Just as I thought,” he muttered: “the young ass has lost his head over 
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‘May,’ and there'll be no end of a row about it! The Colonel will never let May 
take up with a merchant. Why, he’d turn his nose up at a civil servant. He’s a 
good enough little chap, but his position isn’t in it with the Colonel.” 

Then Campbell ordered a bottle of ‘“Simpkin,” swearing that he couldn’t 
stand Cook’s long face, and that they’d have to drink the blue devils out of 
the game. 

“ Here’s to the littke woman that’s driving the whist out of your head, Cook !” 
said Campbell, holding his glass up. 

“ Sh—h—h!” broke in the Major. ‘“ Leave the ladies out of it.” 

The wine made no difference: the luck ran just the same—dead against Cook 
and the Major. Cook was playing like one in a dream. The voices of his 
companions sounded far away. 

The Major called for trumps—“ shrieked for them,” as he put it himself. But 
Cook was dead to such trifles: nothing short of a knock on the head with a tennis 
racket would have wakened him up to the occasion. ‘There is only one result to 
such play—disaster ! 

“T’m sorry, Major,” said Cook, when the rub. was over, “for playing ‘ bumble- 
puppy’ with the game, but there 7s something. When I put my hand over to 
your side of the table I feel as though I were touching a corpse.” 

““Cook was serious enough, but the others laughed. “ Bets are off when a 
man’s dead,” quoth the Major; ‘“‘so you will have to pay the whole shot, Cook, if 
I’m dead. 1 tell you what it is: if you keep on I shall go behind this month. If 
it were not for the money I make out of you ‘juniors,’ I do not know what I 
should do.” 

This was good, coming from Lutyens, who was always paying up—if not for 
himself, for some one else. 

They all knew that he’d give away everything he could not lose in a fair 
gamble, if any one needed it, all but one thing—the “V.C.” on his breast: that 
was the one thing he did seem to care for—that and the Service. 

The V.C. ?—Oh! that was up in Afghanistan, when he drove a horde of blood- 
thirsty Patans back from a wounded boy of a lieutenant they were trying to spit, 
and carried him in under his arm. 

But the “Something” kept grinning at Cook from among the glasses and cards. 
Sometimes it was peering at him over the shoulder of one player, and sometimes 
the other. He saw it plainly enough ; but to speak of it meant unlimited chaff, and 
an aftermath that might stick to him. It does not do to see “Things,” and speak 
about them. 

A man may hold his tongue, though it feel like Irish frieze, and as dry and 
thick; but he cannot help the nerves—nor the cold damp on the forehead, either. 

The Club was very quiet, and the fellows who had been clicking the balls in 
the billiard-room and singing bits of songs had gone home. 

Suddenly, from the shadow of the sloping bamboo roof, a harsh, grating voice 
called ‘Tucktoo !” 

Cook jumped perceptibly, and the pins were sticking sharper than ever in 
his scalp. 

Seven times the “ ‘Tucktoo” called in his sharp, imperious way, the last dying 
out in a long-drawn “ A—a—a—h—h!” 

“Hello! are you back again?” queried the Major, looking up toward the 
disagreeable voice. “Something must be going to happen. When I came _ here 
the Gym was blest with a lucky Tucktoo—a regular Mascot ; but Hashim assured 
me that he left the day after I set foot in the place. I wonder if he thinks that 
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I am not coming here any more? Perhaps my luck is going to change. Why 
luck should be associated with those hideous——” 


“Tucktoo ! Tucktoo ! ‘Tuck—ta—a—h !” drawled the lizard in derision overhead. 

“Oh, never mind him, Major!” broke in Herbert ; “he’s only after the flies up 
there. He finds it deuced good stalking-ground when the lights are going.” 

The Club was very quiet—“ creepy,” Cook called it. Suddenly the big brazen 
gong over by the Cuscherry sent out a booming note, as the sentinel swung his 
heavy wooden mallet. Then again and again, twelve times: it was midnight. 

‘Ah! I wish that were ‘Big Ben’ calling to me from Westminster, and this 
my club at home,” sighed the Major. Then he added abruptly, “Time's up, 
gentlemen! It’s Sunday morning.” 

“Come on, Cook; I'll drop you home in my trap. You look as though the 
‘mulligatawny’ had been a little too heavy for you.” 

Just as they rose from the table the weird, ghostly call of a jackal came cutting 
through the heavy night air like the thrust of a javelin; then another answered 
from the other side of the big maidan just opposite; then another and another 
took up the dismal, wailing note, until the whole night was made hideous with 
their ghoulish din. 

Cold drops of perspiration stood out like beads on Cook’s forehead. “ Hold 
on!” he gasped; “I must have a peg before I go. I fancy that I’m a little off.” 

As the grey Waler mare swung them around the white stone post where the 
Club road turned into the main street, the Major felt some one get up behind on 
the dogcart. 





“Ts that you, Campbell ?” he asked, for he could see the syce running on ahead 
yet. No one answered, and he looked round. ‘There was no one there! 

“Deuced queer!” he muttered. “I could have sworn that some one jumped up 
behind as we struck the road there. 

Cook did not speak. He could feel it up there behind in the syce’s seat— 
“Tt,” that which had been peering at him over the other players’ shoulders all 
the evening. 

How raw the night air which blew in their faces ftom over the harbour was !— 
it made him shiver. 

When Major Lutyens dropped him at his bungalow, Cook stood watching the 
high-wheeled dogeart as it whirled away into the night. “There are three sitting 





there!” he gasped. ‘I am glad Lutyens felt it. My head is so garm that I almost 
thought I hope to God it’s not Lutyens, though! He’s too good a sort to 


‘snuff out’ in this beastly hole!” 


As Cook turned into his bungalow he realised that he was alone: “ It” had gone 
from him. ‘The terrible oppression which had been over his spirits all the evening 
had fallen from him, as one takes off armour. He felt almost like dancing a 
pas seul—and then the hideous thought that “It” was still with Lutyens sobered 
him. He slept like a log, for the strain of the evening had tired his senses. 

The next day, about ten o’clock, Cook’s head clerk, Baboo Grish Chunder, 
came to the bungalow. 

“Chol’ra get plenty worse, sir!” said the Baboo. ‘All Burmese coolies under 
Manji Nee Aung run ‘way last night. ‘They plenty ’fraid this seekness, sir. 
Ramsammy telling me Herbert Sahib, he gettin’ chol’ra too.” 

“Great God!” he muttered, ‘that’s the first !” 

Then he ordered his trap and drove over to Herbert’s bungalow. As he pulled 
up his pony a man came out on the verandah—it was Major Lutyens. 

“ |ook here, youngster! just turn your pony’s head about and drive off to your 
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own bungalow again. 
all right.” 

But Cook got down from his cart in a quiet, determined way, and told the 
syce to put the pony under a neighbouring banyan tree. 

Then Lutyens spoke again. 

*“ Youre young, Cook, and you’ve got it all before you. I'll see that Herbert 
has every care. Of course the black devils will all clear out and leave him alone ; 
but [ll stop, and the doctor will send an assistant down from the hospital if he 
can spare one. He says that it’s simply ‘hell’ up there. All the wards are full of 
the cholera patients, and the assistants are clearing out. God knows he hadn’t too 
many as it was! So now, clear off home, and don’t drink any water that anybody 


You can’t do any good here, and I shall see after Herbert 


has even looked at.” 

But Cook had come up on the verandah by this time, and was coolly lighting 
a cheroot. 

“Do you hear?” said Lutyens. “It doesn’t matter if it does come my way: 
I’ve seen all there is to see. I think you ought to cut it for Somebody’s sake, 
if not for your own. You'll be all right in that quarter some day, perhaps.” 

But his words seemed to have little effect on Cook, who puffed at his cheroot 
leisurely, and seemed to be waiting until Lutyens should have finished. 

“As for me,” continued the Major, “1 really fancy that I am in for it any way. 
The breeze that blew across the table last night over the three of us carried this 
infernal thing—this cholera: it was that which Campbell thought was the perfume 
of gnapie. You missed it where you sat—the ‘ace of hearts’ let you out.” 

“It doesn’t matter about all that, Major,” answered Cook, in a dogged sort 
of way. “I have come up to help look after Herbert. I haven’t had as much 
experience as you’ve had, but I know what it is like when this thing comes along. 
All the servants clear out, and leave a man to shift for himself,—that means shifting 
over the river. I am sure it was last night did it, and because I was lucky enough 
to get the sheltered seat I am not going to back out of it that way. I am going 
to see the game through.” 

A soft, mellow light came into the Major’s steel-grey eyes as he held out his 
hand to Cook, and said: 

“You should have been in the service, Cook. Come inside.” 

There was no doubt about it. The surgeon said it was “ pukka cholera,” and 
only the best possible care could save Herbert. 

It is always the same: the fight is short and sharp—soon settled one way or the 
other—more often the other! 

In India there is no hurry. Life is slow, but “Death gallops on the King’s 
horse.” Yes, death is fast there—the yellow whirlwind rush of the tiger, the 
cobra’s dart, the coming of the black death, the cholera: these are ck dum (“at 
once”) where all else is so slow. 

Side by side the two men fought through the silent watches of the night for 
the life of their friend; but as the grey streaked the sky next morning, the blue 
nails were driven into the white cramped palms for the last time. It was settled 
—the other way ! 

One hand had been played out, and together they must go on, for Campbell 
was down now. 

There was no questioning, no admonition now to turn back: silently, steadily 
they fought it all over again—fought the hideous black thing that had come down 
from Chittagong with the coolies coming to the rice mills. 
3orn of the decaying bodies of the thousands who perished in the great 
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cyclone, and that lay along the roads exposed to the burning sun, it had spread 
far and wide, carried by the travellers. 

On the third morning there were but two left. Another hand had _ been 
played. 

“ Now, my boy,” said Lutyens to Cook, as he left him at his own door, “I am 
going home; and if you hear that I am ill and come near the bungalow, | will 
shoot you. By God, I will!” he said, as he turned on his heel. 

Cook watched his trap disappear up the road, then he turned into his bungalow 
with a sigh. 

“Poor old man!” he murmured. ‘God grant. that it may pass him! Poor 
old man !”—and then his head dropped heavily to one side as he sat in the chair. 
He slept like a log—the sleep of exhaustion. At tiffin time the Khitmutghar woke 
him up. 

“Go over and find out how Major Lutyens is,” Cook said. ‘Don’t let him 
see you.” 

Then he ate a little, and drank: it was safest, and would keep his strength up 
for the last fight, which he felt must come—the last hand in the rubber. After 
that—— ? He really didn’t care very much: he was so tired ! 

He drove to his office: things were going all right there, so he drove home 
again. 

“Major Sahib seek, sah,” was the laconic report of his Khitmutghar. 

Whatever had been the Major’s intention with regard to the shooting, he had no 
chance to put it into execution, for Cook walked into his bedroom unannounced. 
That he swore and called Cook a young ass did not matter in the least. 

The surgeon had been there—and it was the same thing over again, only now 
it was drawing toward the end. ‘There was only one to fight:! 

Later on in the evening, when the terrible spasms had left Lutyens for a few 
minutes, he turned his grey eyes, now grown so large and luminous, on Cook, 
and said : 

“It’s no use, old man! I never funked it in my life, and don’t now. But we 
simply can’t beat out fate. A/era Kismet, as the natives have it. There was only 
one life out of the four to be spared, and you got it when you cut the ‘ace of 
hearts.’ You deserve it all—for you're pluck to the backbone. Come here till I 
pin this V.C. on your breast, to show you what a dying man thinks of you. Of 
course I can’t give it to you: I only wish I could, for if ever a man deserved 
the Victoria Cross you do! I shall be buried with it on my breast, but let my 
eye rest on it where it is now till all is over. I would rather die with the cheer 
of my men behind me and the howl of the enemy in front. God! how we pricked 
those Afghan devils with the cold steel the day I won that on your breast! But 
I know when I’m beaten, and shan’t fret about it. I think I had better tell you 
something that is on my mind while I am talking. I myself loved winsome little 
May—everybody did, I think—she never knew it, though. It wasn’t good enough 
for her—my love, I mean. The old Colonel was sweet on Herbert, and the title, 
and all the rest of it. Herbert, too, was madly in love. with her; but you didn’t 
know that, Cook. In some things your innocence is simply lovable. Promise me 
this, comrade, that when toward the end I begin to weaken, and the cramps double 
me up, so that you have to use all your strength to pull my head from between 
my knees, you won’t pay any attention when I ask you to put an end to it all by 
giving me an overdose of chlorodyne, or a bullet, or something. Just let me fight 
it out to the end; then there will be no aftermath of misery for you.” 

All this talk did not come at once. There were the terrible and_ increasing 
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spasms, and between, brief spells of semi-collapse and quiet, in which the brave 
man, dying surely and horribly, talked. 

It was only a little longer—as with the others. The surgeon, and the drugs, 
and the brandy, and the rest of it, were as idle as the tears that coursed down poor 
Cook’s cheeks—the round cheeks that were now so pale and drawn—as he worked 
over his dying friend. 

“God bless—hearts—yes—yes—the—the—ace— Cook—the—the ‘ace of hearts’ ! 
It were better thus. He did not feel the pain now—did not know. 


” 


Then the eyes cleared for a minute and the lips moved,—very dry and white 
they were. Cook put his ear down close. 

“ Goodbye, May,—Cook,” sounded like the dying sigh of a gentle breeze. 

The third and last hand had been played out in that game of death. 

Cook drove home alone this time. ‘There was nothing sitting on the seat behind 
now—not even the syce. The sahib was mad to expose himself to this terrible 
thing—he would rather run behind. ‘They are careful servants—the natives 
of themselves. 

There was no marriage. It is often that way in India—more of death than 
marriage. 

“I loved Major Lutyens more than I shall ever love any other man,” May 
said simply to Cook, when he asked her to be his wife ; “but I suppose he never 
even thought of me. I avoided him because I knew he did not care for me.” 

That was why there was no marriage. 

The Ace of Hearts rests on Cook’s dressing table, framed in silver. 





W. A. FRASER. 
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Down the Dart. 


THE COUNTRY AND TOWNS OF THE DART. 
PART I. 


‘Thou old, wild forest! many a dream 
OF far-off glamoury,— 
Of gentle knight and solemn sage, 
Is resting still on thee.” 


CCORDING to English mythology, Devonshire was a 
corruption of ‘“ Devon’s share,” this Devon being one 
of the heroes who came with Brutus from Troy. 


**And Devon's share was that is Devonshire” 
we find in the ‘“ Fairie Queene,” but the universal 
heritage of Nature is the inalienable possession of all 
her lovers, and, whether it be of landscape or seaboard, 
is not measurable by the changing title-deeds of rood 
or acre. 

Of junkets and junketings, of merry-makings and 
brave Devon men, of cider-drinkings and primrose-gatherings, have we not all often 
heard ? and yet so many people go far afield for their holiday, ignoring the pleasant 
paths that lie for their feet nearer home; but who can say he has seen primroses 
if, in the sweet spring-time, he has never been in the land where they love best to 
grow? ‘There, every ditch, every bank, meadow and hollow has its countless clusters, 
with their big, protecting, green leaves; and this goodly profusion is as endless in 
loneliest wood as in the road which has many passers-by, always within reach, as if 
they wanted to be gathered ere the fading time should come. ‘Truly the flower of 
the poor man, this primrose, needing no gardener’s art, and happy in having no rival 
to thrust it aside—for even insects, that cause the lives of so many other wild flowers 
in certain places to be mere struggles for existence, seem afraid to disturb needlessly 
this little queen, whose brief reign makes Devonshire so gay. In a manner quite 
unimaginable to those who have not rejoiced in the charm the sight yields, its 
wide-spread beauty transfigures the face of the earth where it grows abundantly, at 
the time of year when dreams that were half forgotten come back with the cuckoo 
that calls as if reminding of a neglected tryst, and with the primrose whose largess 
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offers a truce to memory concerning the primroses that were gathered, but, alas, did 
wither long ago. 

In the season of perpetual surprise, when the leaves overhead seem visibly 
expanding, and the birds themselves from morn till night never cease their wonder- 
songs, it needs but a whiff of the Dartmoor air to compensate for any labour that 
may have been the portion of the wayfarer in this sometimes-toilsome land. ‘The 
considerate people who have erected sign-posts among its hills and lanes, which 
usually point in four directions, have not marred the joy of the traveller by 
indicating how far or how near his destination may be; but, as in Italy all roads 
lead to Rome, so, we think, in Devon all ways should lead to the Dart. 

Strange though it may seem to lovers of picturesque scenery, a preference for 
barren solitudes is felt by many who are gifted with deep poetic instinct and 
imagination. ‘They would infinitely rather dwell among the crags and streams of 
a tor, where wind and storm most prevail, than in any sheltered, flower-filled lane, 
however beautiful: the sublimity of a bare mountain, or even the monotony of a 
desolate moor, touches them with a keener thrill than ever could the charm of 
pastoral landscape. Howitt describes enthusiastically “the mighty magnificence, 
the solitude and antiquity of nature,” which he found in the “enchanted land of 
Devon”; Charles Kingsley, and others who have made its scenery famous, were 
always most eloquent when the bleak hills, or the scarred and rocky headlands of 
the coast, were their themes. 

Nature’s thoughts were stern when she planned Dartmoor—stern to sterility—and 
its wandering streamlets have to pass their infancy among lone and weird surround- 
ings, though her mood repented itself ere the Dart was sped far on its way. Five 
rivers rise in the boggy moorlands near Cranmere Pool—no solitary haunt of 
cranes, as its name suggests, for, though lonely to desolation, it is but a mere 
apology for a lake, situated in the midst of the great morass in which these 
streams find birth. Two of them flow northwards and have their outlet in the 
Bristol Channel—the wooded Ockment, which, though comparatively tame and 
harmless, was described in the sixteenth century as “a great, hugy, mighty, perylous 
and dreadful water.” So much for point of view when bridges are desired! ‘The 
beautiful Dart, the eager Tavy, and the sounding Teign, (by whose banks: still 
flourishes Chagford, where the information may be volunteered that here the Devil 
died of cold), these three rivers all go southwards to find the sea. 

The Dart seeks the ocean down through innumerable bogs and narrow clefts, 
past solitary tors that give their rills to its keeping, and 


**Stilly as a soul that fears,” 


by stately medizeval ruins ; but ere half its course is run it becomes gay and bright, 
with never a hint of its birth on the wild moor, nor of bleakness save as contrast. 
It glides then through a series of quickly changing scenes, till, without hurry or 
struggle, its banks recede and the deep stream grows into a broad river, here and 
there spreading out like a lake, and, after having known every phase of rush and 
flow, it mingles with the tide in Dartmouth’s beautiful land-locked harbour—truly a 
picturesque ending for a river that has not an ugly mile from its source in the 
heart of the moor to the sea. 

When the Black Prince became Duke of Cornwall he received Dartmoor from 
Edward III., and it is still in the possession of that Duchy, its aspect little changed 
since the time when it was made a royal forest. Its grey and ruddy tors, and 
fantastic, Druidical-looking stones are often shrouded by clouds and mists; and it is 
said the people who live near the moor dread the “little folk,” whose existence in 
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this district we can neither vouch for nor 
deny, but it seems only reasonable to suppose 
that those who have dwelt in a country all their 
lives know more about its phenomena than 
any one else. Continued solitude is apt to prey 
upon the mind, and the supernatural is not 
without its terrors for even the most daring; 
doubtless grave thoughts come and go while 
the benighted pedestrian hurries between the 
bogs, and it is quite credible that when the 
“cry of the Dart” breaks the stillness, he 
accepts it as a presage of misfortune. The 
hardy men of Devon do not fear enemies 
who fight with weapons like their own; they 
have long been celebrated for bravery in war 
as well as in peace, and renowned alike for 
prowess and strength. ‘They have always been 
skilled in wrestling, and only a vigorous race 
can attain proficiency in that art. It is an interesting fact that in the tombs of 
Beni-Hasan * among the mural paintings (which are even older than those of Thebes) 
depicting the national games and sports of the ancient Egyptians, the different modes 
of wrestling familiar to them appear precisely the same as the methods practised 
both in Devon and Cumberland to-day.t 

Shy and lonely birds have their haunts by the sources of the Dart: even the 
rare bustard has been shot here; herons are also seen, and the ring-ouzel (Zurdus 
torquatus) visits the tors. Mr. Howard Saunders says that this bird makes a nest 
similar to the blackbird (that “ouzel cock so black of hue”), and the place 
chosen is in the tall ling or heather, in the ledges of rocks or in broken banks— 
the sides of a stream or watercourse being a favourite locality, as here are found 
all the requisites for domestic arrangements. Herds of shaggy ponies are quite at 
home hopping over morass and _ stone, often with their shaggier offspring close 
behind—frequently the only living creatures to be seen—but their presence takes 
little from the wildness of the region. 





In writing of the Dart the temptation to linger in the moor is strong, confessing, 
as we do, that our sympathies are with those to whom the loneliness of nature 
seems often sweet as a welcome home ; but we must follow one of the sources (for 
it has two, the East and the West) till it becomes a considerable stream, murmuring 
as it hastens on, its tribute of praise to the grandeur of the tors it leaves behind ; 
beyond Wistman’s (or Wiseman’s) Wood it goes, where, tradition tells, Isabelle de 
Fortibus, Countess of Devon, planted the oaks: twisted and stunted trees and 
scattered masses of granite make the scene very dreary, and an appropriate place 
for “obstreperous spirits,” though at one time sage people were supposed to have 


* These rock-cut sepulchres were made for the great feudal princes who governed this province 
under the Pharaohs, and date from 3000 to 2500 years before Christ. 

+ Howitt (writing in 1840) says: ‘‘ Cornwall and Devon possess unquestionably the pre-eminence 
in the ancient art of wrestling, an art which held an eminent rank in the Olympic games of Greece.” 

Carew also writes: ‘* They learn the art early in life, for you shall hardly find an assembly of boys 
in Devon and Cornwall where the untowardly among them will not give you as readily a muster of 
this exercise as you are prone to require it.” 

The Canns of Dartmoor are historical, and were five handsome brothers, all yeomen, and 
magnificent wrestlers, of whom many a tale has,been told by those who had witnessed their feats. 
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their dwellings here. The 
two sources of the river 
join in the valley at 
Dartmeet, and this land- 
scape brings the bare hills 
and rugged gorges of 
the Highlands vividly 
to mind; the little pine 
wood below the bridge 
looks strangely familiar to 
memories that are wont 
to recall other little river- 
side pine woods, where 
also is heard the perpetual 
slumber-song of running 
water and tuneful note of 
Dartmeet. tarrying bird. Up stream 
only a few wind-torn trees 
or shrubs can be seen; but the hills have their own rich colouring, and beyond, 
the lovely sky is ever changing, and this is one of the rare places where trees 
are not missed even by those to whom they are a continual delight elsewhere. 
A few miles farther down, the Dart has no scarcity of wood upon its banks— 
venerable trees, too, of every kind—but for a while the moorland character 
prevails. 

On the fringe of a moor (the sunny side of the hill here has a climate all its 
own) a stranger would not look for a Lily farm; yet from afar, on an April 
day, near Widecombe, we saw gleaming fields of white and yellow, and nearer view 
showed no illusion, for long beds of white narcissus waved, and all the air was 
scented with great banks of golden daffodils, resplendent and glorified descendants 
of their old-fashioned ancestors of the woods—our childhood’s friends. We were told 
that forty thousand blooms were sent away daily, and we saw countless perfect and 
spotless flowers still ungathered. Imagination fails in portrayal of their loveliness, 
and it seems fitting in their praise, as of yore, to repeat that even “ Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these !” 

There is infinite variety in the landscapes between Dartmeet and Buckfastleigh, 
and the river hurries over a rugged bed, passing near and distant tors, breezy 
uplands, and deep picturesque gorges. The Buckland Drives tempt the lover of 
woods to linger; and anywhere about Holme (high up from the Dart, and seen 
miles away), is a domain for the painter who wants horizons on every side. At 
Holme you learn that Charles Kingsley was born at the vicarage ; but the birthplace 
of Henry, his brother, is tacitly understood to be of interest only to the few, and 
to those few it is of great importance that he was born, and that he lived to write 
with deathless charm, for are not some of the dear personalities he created, with 
the swift touches that proclaim the master, ever to us as our own familiar friends? 
André Désilles, Father Martin, Charles Ravenshoe, the Strettons, and (but who can 
think gf her without the smile that hides the tear?) that glorious, “lame, French girl, 
Mathilde,”—where are their histories surpassed for truer insight, simple heroisms, 
and the scorn of ignoble things ? 

The great Cistercian Abbey at Buckfastleigh was founded in 1137. There had 
been a Benedictine Abbey there previous to the coming of the colony of Cistercians 
from Waverley. Of the once fine structure only one arch, part of a Norman tower, 
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Totnes, from the River. 


and a portion of a gateway remain; all are covered with ivy, and, were it not for 
this beneficent growth, the ruins would be bare and unlovely. Ethelwerd de Pomeroy 
was its founder, but the history of this Ethelwerd who honoured the Virgin beside 
the Dart is vague; whether he was a very holy man and sought thus to prove 
his devotion, or by founding an abbey hoped to propitiate Heaven and the Church 
for his misdeeds, it is now difficult to determine, but, if the old monks to wiom 
the place gave sanctuary were fond of nature and seclusion, they must indeed have 
been satisfied here; the perfect solitude and emerald green pasture, no doubt 
suggested a thankful temper to the truly devout, and imagination pictures the ideal 
monk who here had an ideal abode :— 


** Content with hips and haws, and bramble berry, 
In contemplation spending all his days, 
And change of holy thoughts to make him merry.” 


Most of the stone bridges across the Dart are overgrown with ivy and clinging 
plants, and they are all picturesque (the bridge at Staverton, the last before Totnes, 
is an important structure having seven arches); but the traffic has always been 
limited, and apparently has not greatly increased since the days when Greece and 
Phoenicia sent to our shores in search of tin. One of the bequests these ancients 
left to us was the art of making Devonshire and Cornish cream, and still on the 
banks of the Nile the A¢shfah (cream) is scalded in the same manner. 

ast and west, within ‘a few miles of each other, and connected by recklessly 
steep and zigzag lanes, where the “loose rein and merry heel” sometimes come 
to grief, through whose moss-covered banks a break often discloses an unexpected 
distant glimpse, are the orchard-sheltered, thatched-roofed villages of South Devon, 
whose very names conjure up memories of illustrious figures in the country’s history. 
It would be difficult among so many rivals to say which was the most beautiful, 
but certainly Cockington is quaint and lovely, with the venerable characteristics 
of old trees, and cottages, in which generations which have passed away must have 
lived and died ; and, not far off, instead of moorland on the horizon, the outlook 
is seawards, where the heavy sails of Brixham trawlers gleam in the lights of the 
great Tor Bay. Sometimes in this vicinity is seen a distinctly Spanish type of 
face: the idea may be fanciful, but the thought occurs involuntarily, that the dark 
eyes may belong to a descendant of some poor shipwrecked sailor of the ill-fated 
Armada,—who can tell ? 

And when the stranger goes to Dartington, if he be not held in thrall by the 
spells which romance and beauty alone can weave we know not where he shall 
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be better pleased, for the 
centuries have left a 
glamour in stately ruins 
that have been lovingly 
cared for, and there is 
nothing in the noble 
woods, nor in the old 
gardens with their solemn 
yews, nor in the hall it- 
self, to mar a_ scene 
which, even to recall, is 
rest. Lord Audley, the 
hero of Poictiers, was the 
last of ‘the Martyns, who 
owned the property at 
the time of the Dooms- 
day survey ; after Audley’s 
death it passed to the 
Crown, when Richard II. 
gave it to his half-brother 
the Duke of Exeter, by whom the hall is supposed to have been built ; three sides 
of this embattled structure remain, and it has a vaulted entrance-porch, and a tower 
with the cognisance or badge of Richard. The Dukes of Exeter were succeeded 
here by the Champernownes, to whom it still belongs. Their oldest monument at 
Dartington is dated 1578, just twenty-one years after it is recorded in the Seymour 
Papers that Henry Champernowne arrived with a hundred English in the camp of 
the confederates. ‘“ His soldiers were very well appointed. The Queen of Navarre 
and the Princess of Condé and Henry of Navarre received him in the handsomest 
manner, and the motto on his colours was Dat mihi virtus finem.” 

In early times the most important towns were not all on the mouths of rivers; 
safety from sudden attack and from pirates being generally factors in the selection 
of their sites, and the more inaccessible, the more desirable the situation. Totnes 
was therefore the happy haven of many a foreign merchant, and doubtless, too, of 
many a smuggler. Its fine waterway to Dartmouth is here spanned by an old 
stone bridge, and the tide runs up as far as the weir half a mile beyond. Many 
salmon are caught in nets below the weir, and above it a certain number are 
caught with the fly. 

Totnes and Dartmouth have a similarity in their histories, though the inland town 
was founded long before the seaport ; indeed its antiquity goes back into a period 
of which there is no accurate record, but it is supposed to have been contemporary 
with Chester, and that it was a place well known to the Romans there is no 
doubt. Roman coins have been frequently found near the river, and a Roman 
causeway passed through the town. In a remote age Dartmouth must have been 
only a part of the Totnes shore (dtus Totonesium), which extended from Berry 
Head to the Bolt when the Barony of Totnes * included the manor of Dartmouth. 
More than one writer has asserted that Brutus landed at Derthmuthe, in Tottenes, 
and it would require more data than are available to dispute this point. From time 
immemorial, however, the honour has been claimed for a worn bit of granite in 








Brixham Trawlers. 


* Mr. Windeatt, of Totnes, in his historical sketch gives several derivations of its name. He 
says in the old records it is spelt in various ways: for instance, in Exon Domesday, Totneis ; 
in Exchequer Domesday, Totenais; in other records Totnais, Tottonie, Totton, Totteneys, etc. 
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Fore Street, Totnes, where, on the accession of a new sovereign, the mayor makes 
the proclamation from the so-called Brutus stone. 

In the centre of the town, on very high ground, and commanding a lovely view 
of many miles of the country through which the Dart flows, stands the ivy-covered 
castle: this, with the walls around Totnes, must have been the means of stubborn 
defence in days when piratical invaders occasionally contrived to elude the keen 
watch at Dartmouth, and never cast anchor until ten miles of the river lay between 
them and the ocean—though doubtless they often received here the warm welcome 
with which our sturdy ancestors were wont to greet the invader. But those who 
came by water were not the only disturbers of the peace: marauders who had 
never seen Brittany, France, nor Spain, had to be frequently kept at bay. ‘Totnes 
was an important place of trade for a long period, though, in the seventeenth 
century, Turkish pirates proved a great hindrance to vessels on the high seas, 
whose cargoes from the Mediterranean should have been at the disposal of its 
industrious merchants. 


SusAN SOMERSET. 
Mary KELLY. 


AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


ORROW once said to Youth: “I needs must dwell 
With thee awhile—I pray thee let me in, 

For if thou shelter me, it shall be well, 
And thou fresh treasure for thine own shalt win, 
New conquest over Self, new strength ’gainst Sin.” 

But Youth refused; and swift shut-to the Door, 
Crying, “ Depart, I will not see thy Face!” 

Yet Sorrow knocked more loudly than before, 
Pleading, ‘“‘ Let me abide with thee a space, 

Lest I some fearsome form am forced to take— 

The heart that will not yield I needs must break!” 
Then Youth, with tears, no longer dared delay, 
But bade the Stranger welcome—till one day, 


Behold! Joy sat in Sorrow’s vacant place. 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 








CHAPTER IX. 


FLIGHT. 


HE door slammed after them: it was made to slam—it slammed of its own 
accord for every one who passed through. It slammed reproachfully. It 
said to Gilbert: “1 have slammed for the House nineteen years and more. 

I have done my duty by you since you have been here. I have taught you to despise 
noise. When you hear the heavy bell of the locomotive, the whistle of the steamer, 
the click of the electric car, the slamming of other doors, you will suffer nothing, 
thanks to me. And now I shall slam for you no more.” An odd thing to think 
of, but at supreme moments of life we very often turn to trifles. To Cicely the 
door conveyed no such message; she could think of nothing except that she was 
leaving the Community and the Master—the place where she discoursed with her 
dead mother and recalled the teachings of her dead father—the place which had 
been a convent, a seclusion, a school, a paradise to her. 

She shrank back in the verandah 

“Oh, Gilbert!” she cried, trembling. ‘“ Oh! what shall I do—Outside? How 
can I live there ?” 

“Trust yourself to me, dear child. Have no fear.” He held her by the hand 
and gently led her along. 

“Oh! to leave the Master! And the sisters! And my flowers!” 

“There are other—and better—sisters waiting for you Outside, Cicely. And 
other—perhaps better—flowers. Come. Remember that if you stay there is Silas 
for you and Phoebe for me. Because I could not go away and leave you here 
alone. Cicely, you will not condemn me to Phcebe?” 

He looked so brave and strong, his grasp was so firm and warm, his eyes were 
so full of tenderness, that Cicely yielded: the woman yielded to the man and 
trusted him, and went out with him into the wide world of which she knew so 
little. She went with him; and in another minute they were beyond the Community 
precinct and on the world’s high road. She looked before her along the straight 
road with expectant eyes, as one who lands upon an unknown shore and fears to 
meet strange monsters and strange wild people—monoculous people, unipeds such 
as Mandeville saw—hairy satyrs: on an unknown shore never before discovered 
anything may, be expected. 

It was not difficult to read the thoughts of the young traveller. 
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"She shrank back.” 


“In the world,” said Gilbert, “you will find a good many things strange to 
your experience, which has been narrow. You must be patient and observant. You 
must not cry out with wonder or surprise. Look on at first in silence.” 

“T will try. It is not difficult to be silent.” 

“Not for you; your soul dwells in a perpetual calm. But you will have to 
unlearn a great deal that you have been taught. For instance, the Master has 
told you, thinking always of Elevation, that every soul stands alone in space. I 
would rather hold that every one stands in a crowd. You converse with your mother, 
who is dead, as with the Master—who is living. You are not alone, then. There 
is an endless chain of life running from parent to child; there is the tie of love 
which can never be dissolved. ‘Those who are worthy, Cicely, are only bound 
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more closely by this tie. Your parents are not separated. ‘Therefore they are not 
alone. In this life we are bound to each other—brother, sister, lover, children, 
all; so that there is never any solitude save for some hapless creatures who have 
no such tie. My child, you have never been alone all your life.” 

“Yet the Master says so.” 

“Tt is the inheritance of his former narrow creed—of which you know nothing. 
Have you ever felt alone, Cicely? But of course you have not.” 

It is not usual for lovers to begin with theological discussion and metaphysical 
distinctions. But the circumstances of this case were not common. Few lovers 
chance upon a mistress educated in such opinions; few girls have to make their 
entrance into society with such a past as Cicely possessed. Further, Gilbert was 
going to place this girl in the charge of one who was hard to please in the matter 
of girl. 

Gilbert changed the subject, but returned to it. ‘The only way to teach a thing 
thoroughly is to repeat it over and over again, to rub it in, to keep on repeating 
it in different words. 

“Then about the Single Attachment,” he went on, lightly. “Why, you were 
always taught its wickedness. Yet, see! And now we are both turned out of the 
Community on account of having fallen into this wickedness.” He stooped and 
kissed her hand, which he was still holding as if afraid she might turn and run 
back home. “Why, Cicely, who could help falling into this snare—this pitfall— 
when one talked every day with you and sat beside you and looked into your 
sweet serious face? Your name should be Cecilia, not Cicely. Well, my dear, in 
this terrible Outside, Single Attachments are considered the most charming things 
possible, also the most laudable things; young men are encouraged to form them, 
girls try to attract them, everything in Outside is built upon the Single Attachment 
and on companionship. ‘This, too, you shall learn.” 

“ Perhaps,” she replied. “ Must I forget everything ?” 

“Not everything, dear Cicely. You cannot forget your sweetness and your 
loveliness. But you may forget, as soon as you please, the rustics and boors of 
the House in which the Master is the only gentleman. I am sure that your father 
was an English gentleman, Cicely, because he has made the Master what he is, 
and you what you are. In speech, in manner and in mind, you are a gentlewoman. 
You are just returning with me to your own class, which is my class too. Perhaps 
we may even attach you, as the heralds say, to your own people. Perhaps you may 
turn out to be an heiress—who knows? A long-lost princess in your own right— 
who knows ?” 

“Indeed, Gilbert, I do not know. But I do not understand, in the least, what 
you mean by heralds and heiresses.” 

“No, you are just exactly as ignorant as Eve herself when she, too, stepped 
into Outside and looked round about her. But you will soon learn.” 

It was a hot walk in the noontide glare of the road: there was no shade, no 
pleasantness, as in our English country of hedge, of wayside turf and wayside flowers : 
an open road and a lonely road, not even frequented by tramps, from whom the 
House exacted hard work before it granted relief. 

Gilbert marched along, carrying the desk under his arm. Presently he found 
that he was walking too fast for his companion. 

“T forgot,” he said. “We have four miles in front of us. Are you tired 
already? Shall I walk on and bring you a carriage of some kind?” 

“T am not tired, Gilbert. And oh! you must not leave me.” 

“There is no vehicle to be got nearer than the town. Let us beguile the time 
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with stories and confessions. Tell me what you remember of your father. Had 
he any profession ? ” 

“He used to work in the garden. He knew all the flowers and the trees.” 

“Yes. But had he any profession ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean. We all have our work. And he was a 
gardener.” 

“Do you know where he came from?” 

“Oh yes. He came from England.” 

“Did he ever tell you about his people—or your mother’s people—who they 
were 2” 

“No. In the House we never talk about such things.” 

“Was he—was he—like Brother Silas, for instance ?” 

“Like Brother Silas? Oh no. My father was a very quiet man, who lived 
retired and talked to no one but the Master and me. He could not talk like 
Silas and the rest. He talked like you. He was always patient, though the others 
tried him sometimes. He would never criticise any one except qrite privately.” 

“Did he never tell you anything about himself?” 

“Sometimes he talked as if I was going back to Outside. He taught me to 
read in case I went Outside. He seemed afraid of something for me. ‘Then he 
would meditate and talk with my mother and would come back soothed and com- 
forted. He always wanted to die—which is just to pass into the next stage, you 
know. Now he is gone and is with my mother, again, unless one of them goes 
higher still before the other. And I don’t think that will happen.” 

“Yet you were told that every soul is alone. So your father told you nothing 
about himself in the old home. Did he leave you nothing?” 

“There is my mother’s desk which you are carrying. ‘There was nothing 
more.” 

“Did he teach you to dance?” 

“No, I learned that by myself. He used to play, and I used to dance in the 
Hall when I was a little child while he played. I have always danced for amuse- 
ment and for soothing.” 

“You learned to read, but you have no books; you no longer read—in fact, 
you never have read: you know only what your father taught you orally; you are 
a living example, my dear child, of what very little use reading is after all. You 
know, in fact, a great deal. You are an accomplished gardener: what a field is 
covered by that science alone! You can dance, and you can sing. You can hold 
intercourse with the world of the dead, which no one who can read ever succeeded 
in doing. You are a profound hypnotist, though you do not know the meaning of 
the word. You are as full of graces as any girl out of a fashionable school. You 
will make the men fall in love with you far more easily than any professional 
beauty r 

“Gilbert, I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“The road stretches out straight before us, and the sun is strong, Cicely. ‘That 
is enough for anybody to understand. Sunshine and a long road and our two 
selves on the road. Did you ever hear the story of the Fairy and the Princess? 
I will tell you, to beguile the way—the happy way. . The Fairy was a kind-hearted 
creature ; she took the Princess away when she was a baby, and she placed her 
in an island where no one ever came and the people lived quite by themselves. 
They were simple, rather silly people for the most part, and not too well bred; 
they held a very beautiful faith, much too good for them—namely, that by the 
simple process of getting outside their own bodies, they could rise to unheard-of 
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heights. They forgot that the soul, like the body, must be constantly nourished 
and fed with thoughts and instruction. They did get outside the body, but they 
starved the soul, and so they never got any higher. But the Princess and the 
King of that island used to converse together, and in this way enriched and 
nourished their souls—so that they did really rise, and that Princess grew mentally 
taller, taller, taller, till she far outgrew all the rest. Then, because to stay longer 
among this lower and baser folk would have made this sweet Princess deteriorate, 
the Fairy sent a prince to her, who said: ‘Come with me. 1 will take you back 
to the real world, which has great need of your Royal Highness.’ Then the Princess 
arose and took his hand, and they went out together.” 

“And afterwards? Oh, Gilbert, nobody except you ever told me stories.” 

“ Afterwards, dear Cicely? Well, I think you shall finish the story by yourself. 
The road still stretches out far before us, and the sun is bright and warm. It 
warms one through and through. Love is the sun, and it can never be too bright 
and strong. Now tell me more.” 

“T have told you enough about myself,” said Cicely. “The more | tell you 
the more you turn it all to praise and flattery. You must not, Gilbert, unless you 
want to make me ashamed.” 

“You have but to command,” he said.+ “I will praise you no more, my dear; 
I will only look at you.” 

‘They walked on in silence for a space. Presently Cicely spoke again. 

“ Where are you going, Gilbert ?” 

“We are going first to the town of Aldermanbury, which eats up all your fruit 
and vegetables. There, my child, is staying at this moment, by a rare and blessed 
chance, my best and oldest friend. I had already promised to take you to see 
her. Now I shall ask her to receive you. She will be prepared to love you first 
because I love you,—such a good and faithful friend she is. ‘To-morrow, of course, 
she will have learned to love you for your own sweet sake.” 

She pondered for a few moments over this announcement. Then she asked, 
timidly—“ Have you a Single Attachment for her as you have for me, Gilbert?” 

“No, Cicely. You do not understand, as yet, the full meaning of the Single 
Attachment. You will master that matter before long. There can only be one 
real Single Attachment for a man in his lifetime. However, this lady stands in 
the place of a sister to me. She is married, though her marriage was—well—not 
one of the happiest.” 

“T have listened to some of the married members,” said Cicely. ‘I have heard 
them criticising each other very plainly. I suppose they married in order to tell 
each other their faults. 1 shall never mind your criticising me, Gilbert, as much 
as you please.” 

A thousand epigrams might be neatly turned in answer to this innocent speech. 
Gilbert refrained from even the most obvious. ‘ You shall criticise me, dear child. 
It shall be your duty. It shall be my privilege to listen. I want no end of 
criticising. We all do. It is the crying want of the age. In fact, before 1 met 
you, I was thinking of becoming a poet, in order to get plenty of this wholesome 
criticism.” 

At this point he remembered suddenly, and very disagreeably, the duty that 
awaited him in a day or two. What right had he to make love, when he was 
bound to attempt the life of another man? His face fell; it became overcast ; 
the light and sunshine went out of his eyes. 

Cicely saw. the change, and shuddered. “Gilbert!” she cried, “what has 
happened to you? Oh! you hurt me when you look like that. I thought it 
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had gone—that look. 
Your soul has_be- 
come black. Oh! 
Gilbert, have you 
forgotten What 
was it ?” She stopped ; 





she put up her hand ; | 
‘Kal 4 

she lifted her face ; \ pe Be ZA 

for a moment—only : a qh) |) 

a moment—life went 


out of it: she had J 
gone toask her mother ? 
for that message 
again. Then she 
came back to life. 
“What must be done 
shall be done, but not 
by your hands,” she 
repeated — solemnly. 
“T know not what it 
is, Gilbert ; but can 
you doubt my mother 
—my own mother ?” 

He inclined _ his 
head. ‘1 must try to 
assume that faith, 
Cicely, even though 
it sometimes fails me, 
otherwise I should 
be doubting you and 
the sender of that 
message. What man- 
ner of woman must 
she be, capable of 
giving such a daugh- 
ter to the world ?” 

Apparently faith 
really did return for his support, for his face resumed its brightness. 

“1 will believe,” he said resolutely, “ though why I should, the Lord knows— 
but I w// believe.” 

They approached the city of Aldermanbury. The world grew larger. Here 
lived, collected together, but not united, thousands of human beings without the 
pale of the Community. The houses, scattered at first, and mean and squalid, grew 
closer together and cleaner of aspect, for the suburbs of Aldermanbury are not the 
best and worthiest part of the city. Then they came to the streets, with the shops 
and the electric cars and the trams and the people. And now Gilbert had to 
lead the girl by the arm; for she was like one who has been blind and has 
suddenly recovered her sight, and sees men as trees walking, and knows not the 
things she sees, or their proportions, or their distances, or their dangers, or what 
they mean at all. He led her through the streets to the hotel, where the hall was 
filled with men sitting about and talking. He led her up the stairs to the first 





“He led her up the stairs.” 
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“Then she put a pin between her lips.” 


floor, and to a set of rooms furnished in a manner amazing to the child who had 
never seen any furniture worthy of the name; and in a long, low chair, with a 
little boy in her lap, sat a lady whose appearance filled the girl with terror, by 
reason of her dress and her queenly look. 

“Gilbert!” she cried. “You have brought me Cicely?” She rose and held 
out her hand. “You are Cicely, my dear?” 

“T have brought her, Dorabyn. She has left the House with me. Will you 
receive her ?” 

“Of course I will. You have left the House, Cicely? Who are her guardians, 
Gilbert ? ” 

“She has no guardians, no property, no relations—nothing, except this desk.” 
He laid it on the table. ‘“ That is her sole inheritance.” 
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“Oh! And she is quite free to leave the place? I suppose no one will dispute 
her right ?” 

“ Quite free. In fact, they have turned us out. Cicely was ordered to marry 
a rustic, a shepherd—a swain, lovesick for his Amaryllis—who devours pork and 
beans; and I was ordered to marry a milkmaid—not a ‘Hey Dolly! ho Dolly! 
. Dolly shall be mine.’ Not that kind of Dolly at all—an inferior kind—a harder, 
more elderly, bonicr kind. But—well—another time. That is the situation, Dorabyn. 
We’ve run away.” 

“And you’ve brought her to me. Quite right, Gilbert. Will you stay with 
me, Cicely?” 

“If you please,” she replied, with a little hesitation. “ If—if—Gilbert does not 
go away.” 

“He will stay too. This is my little boy—you will like to play with him. 
And——” 

She suddenly realised the enormity of the dress, and cold shudders seized her. 
“ And, Gilbert,” she said, “as there is a great deal to be done between this and 
the evening, you had better leave us by ourselves. Go away and return at half- 
past seven. In the meantime you might also get yourself apparelled in Christian 
guise. At present you look like a shabby gamekeeper.” 

Gilbert retired. 

Lady Osterley called her maid. ‘ Doughty,” she said, by way of explanation 
and apology, “this is the peculiar dress of a religious House in which this young 
lady has been brought up. Now that she has left the House, she will leave the 
dress. We must take her in hand at once. Do the best you can. Let me have 
her decently dressed by the evening.” 

The maid neither shivered nor shuddered nor uttered interjections. She 
reserved these for her next conversation with the nurse. She just lifted Cicely’s 
hair, which ought to have fallen to her waist, and suggested dexterously a more 
becoming way of dressing it ; then she surveyed curiously the figure or model before 
her. It presented, she observed, great possibilities. Then she put a pin between 
her lips. This is an emblematic ceremony among ladies’ maids and dressmakers, 
and betokens strict attention to business. 


CHAPTER X. 
MARRIAGE FOR ELEVATION. 


THE Committee sat looking in each other’s faces in silent confusion. Brother 
Silas, by the jerking of his arms and legs, showed that he was struggling 
for words; Sister Phoebe sat with rage equally unspeakable—the rage of the 
slighted woman—stamped upon her face. For the rest there was doubt as well 
as confusion. What was to be done? ‘There was no Rule concerning mutiny 
and disobedience. Had Phcebe known of the alleged immuring of monk and 
nun, I think she would have proposed that the rebels should be brought back 
by force and immured, or, at least, put under the platform and there nailed up. 
Unfortunately, she knew neither ecclesiastical history nor ecclesiastical slanders. 

Presently the Master spoke, but in a low voice, as if to himself. ‘“ They will 
come back to us,” he said. “ My child cannot leave me thus. The matter concerns 
her soul. She will endure anything in that cause. So too will the young man, who 
is reasonable and intelligent.” 

He lapsed into silence, They waited ten minutes. Yet the rebels returned not. 
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“T think,” said the Master again, “that some one might go out and bid them 
return. Not you, Brother Silas, nor you, Sister Phoebe.” 

“If they come back,” said Sister Phoebe, venomously, “they must obey. They 
must be made to obey. Else there would be no use in having a Committee at all.” 

“Go, Sister Euphemia,” said the Master. “ You will speak very kindly to them. 
Tell them that we will overlook their disobedience and reconsider the question of 
marriage.” 

“Poor dears!” Sister Euphemia rose to obey. “I shall find them crying 
together under the trees somewhere. They will come back, I daresay, if they are 
not to be forced into marriage horrible to them. Master, there’s some things even 
you don’t understand: one of them is that a woman would rather die than marry 
a man she doesn’t like. I would myself, such were my feelings when I was young. 
You will have to do more than forgive them if they come back.” 

“They shall be made to obey,” said Sister Phoebe again. “ First, they must 
obey. After that, I will take care of Brother Gilbert.” She looked, indeed, as if 
she would take the fondest, the most loving and tender care of him. “As for 
the girl, she should be corrected first and handed over to a husband afterwards.” 

“The Master looked at her with much surprise. “Tell them,” he said, sternly, 
“exactly what I have ordered you to tell them.” 

Sister Euphemia vanished. 

“There is, perhaps,” the Master continued, slowly, “something that I do not 
comprehend in the marriage tie, which may make it a hindrance, rather than a 
help. The Single Attachment, I understand, may hinder by demanding too much 
thought each for the other; perhaps, however, a marriage ordered by the 
Committee may hinder by reason of discontent, or resentment, or even ”—he 
looked at rustical Silas and remembered the dainty delicateness of his child—“ even 
of positive repulsion. My experience in such matters is slender.” 

“ Let them obey,” said Sister Phoebe, while Silas jerked himself into convulsions. 

Five minutes later, Sister Euphemia returned. ‘I looked for them,” she said, 
a little breathless, “under the trees; they were not there: one of the gardeners 
saw them walking away along the road.” She resumed her place and began to cry. 
“They have left us,” she said. ‘Oh! they have left us. We have lost them. 
They have gone Outside. And that tender lamb who has never seen anything and 
knows nothing!” She wiped her eyes and turned venomously to Sister Phoebe. 
“ And now,” she snapped, “1 hope you are all satisfied with your morning’s work !” 

“Send some one after them,” said Phoebe, springing to her feet. ‘‘ Let three 
or four of the brothers run after them and bring them back. That girl has 
bewitched him. Oh! I have seen her. I have watched her tricks. If she’d lived 
all her life Outside, she couldn’t have been more artful. Silas, if you’ve the spirit 
of a sheep left in you, get up and fight this man for your girl. Coward! get up 
and take a stick and bring him back again. You—an American—afraid of an 
Englishman! Shame! Or bring the girl. He'll follow then. He'll follow 
wherever she goes. -Get up, Silas. Coward! log! Oh! you’ve got no spirit left 


at all. You want to marry this girl, and you let another man carry her off! 
Coward! Shall I go myself with a stick after them ?” 
“Gracious!” cried Sister Euphemia. “I thought the Committee were to 


countenance no Single Attachments. And here is Sister Phoebe appealing to 
Silas’s Single Attachment for that dear child. I've seen him, too. I’ve watched, 
too, for months to see it growing and growing. And I’ve watched another thing, 
too.” She nodded viciously at Sister Phoebe, who now sat down and panted. “Oh 
yes, another ‘thing, which I shall tell in good time.” 
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“Let no one stir,” said the Master. “We welcome all who come and are 
willing to work with us and learn to meditate—we keep none against their will. 
Our dear young Sister Cicely has been with us all her life; she has never known 
any other kind of life; I fear she will be strange and unhappy. Outside has many 
dangers for innocent girls. I always hoped that she would never leave us. I 
thought that she was happy and desired nothing—I never suspected this Single 
Attachment.” 

“What does every girl desire?” asked Sister Euphemia. “Cicely wanted love 
without knowing what she wanted. The same want made me unhappy enough, 
Lord knows! She got what she wanted, and you tried to take it away. She wanted 
love, and you offered her—ruat !” 

She did not say what, but she pointed to the bridegroom-elect. 

“If she chooses,” the Master continued, hanging his head sorrowfully, ‘“ she 
must—leave us—leave us.” 

The Committee respected the Master’s grief, and were silent. But Phoebe, 
perhaps with excess of sympathy, perhaps still agitated by the jealousy of the 
despised woman, snorted and choked. 

Presently the Master lifted his head again and spoke. “ Perhaps I was wrong, 
he said, “to think of marrying this child at all. She was happy in the love of the 
young man. Perhaps it would have been a help instead of a hindrance. They 
might have gone on loving each other as brother and sister. Her sainted mother 
found marriage a help. There are great possibilities in that young man——” 

“Ruined by his infatuation,” said Sister Phoebe. 

‘ Brother and sister!” Sister Euphemia, the experienced, scoffed. ‘Much you 
know about it, Master!” 


“*You offered her—THAT.’” 
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“JT shall leave it to her mother. ‘This night I shall converse with her as 
usual. I shall ask for her guidance—perhaps for her rebuke. Yes,’—his face 
cleared ; he became hopeful,—‘‘I ‘shall leave it with her. She has been—I know 
not why, much occupied of late with the concerns of the House. I shall put the 
matter entirely in her hands—the safety and the well-being of her daughter. She 
will tell me what to do.” 

“Cicely wants love,” Sister Euphemia repeated. “It is not safe with some 
natures—gentle, delicate natures—to rob them of love. That was done to me 
and I have been here twenty years in consequence. Your method, Master, of 
preventing Single Attachments by regulated marriages may be very good for coarse 
and common souls; but not for girls like Cicely and me.” 

“Tf she comes back she must obey the Committee,” said Phoebe, still jealous 
for order. ‘Are we to have no authority in such a matter as this, simply because 
the Master talks with this rebellious girl’s mother? The Committee have ordered 
the girl to marry Brother Silas and the man to marry me. If she comes back the 
Committee must be obeyed.” 

The Master looked up again in surprised disapproval. It was the first time in 
the history of the Community that any claim to power had been put forward by a 
member of Committee. Was he not the founder and the prophet and the dictator 
of the Community ? 

“T shall wait,” he said, assuming authority. “I shall decide after consultation 
with her mother what shall be done.” 

He looked round him. No one replied. “ Let us now,” he continued, “ proceed 
to the business of the day. We have next to consider the case of the man Charles 
Lee. I do not ask you to criticise this brother, because criticism in his case 
would be idle. If a man desires to become a member of this House, the way is 
plain. He must first of all conform to our Rule. This man came to us six or 
seven weeks ago. He understood the plain Rule of the House. He desired, he 
said, above all things, Elevation ; he professed readiness to forget the past—in his 
case, I fear, a past of wickedness; he said he was willing to work for the 
subjugation, the health, and the fatigue of the body; also for the maintenance of 
the Community ; he promised to meditate daily, or, at least, to endeavour after 
Meditation. ‘These,” continued the Master, “‘were his promises. His manners were 
those of an English aristocrat. I confess that I was pleased to find our simple 
Community attracting a man of that position willing to forget the Past. Mostly, 
like the Apostles, we have been a simple folk. He came, therefore, as you know. 
He has been among us about six or seven weeks. How has he carried out these 
promises? He chose the garden for his work, but he has never done a stroke 
of real work: he only pretends; he sits about in the shade; he has no intercourse 
with the Community; he despises our simple, yet plentiful, meals; he does not 
even make an attempt at Meditation; on the contrary, he gets up and goes out. 
Where does he go? I was informed when in Aldermanbury last week that one of 
our members is seen nightly at a certain saloon where they play cards for money 
and drink whisky. What are we to do with such a man?” 

“Expel him,” said the Committee, with the unanimity of the stage. In fact, 
Brother Charles was cordially hated by every one in the place. 

“Tf there were any hope I would bear with him. But there seems none: his 
heart is hard ; his spirit is black and gloomy; he belongs to the Devil, not to us.” 

“Expel him,” cried the Committee again. 

“Tt is a standing mockery of our Endeavours after the Higher Life. How can 
we, with our aims, entertain among us one who still wallows in Outside? Let us, 
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then, without criticism, which would be lost upon such a man, call him before us 
and order him to leave the House—say on Saturday.” 

All assented except Sister Phoebe, still mutinous. “I should like,” she said, 
“to let him know our individual opinions. What is the good of a Committee if 
we are to have no voice in anything ?” 

“Brother Silas,’-—the Master paid no attention to this interruption,—‘ bring 
Charles Lee before us.” 

The offending brother appeared and stood at the bottom of the table. Nothing 
more incongruous was ever seen in any court of justice than the trial or the 
judgment of this man—so calm, so lofty in appearance, so completely contemptuous 
of the court was the prisoner; so simple, so rustic, was the appearance of the 
judges. He slightly bowed and waited. 

“Charles Lee,” said the Master, “when you came to us, you told me that 
your simple desire in entering this Community was to endeavour after Elevation. 
I believed your statement; it was manifest from your appearance and your 
atmosphere that spiritually you were very low down indeed; you carried about 
with you, in fact, the atmosphere of a lower world; it is such an atmosphere as 
was anciently described, for lack of a better word, as sulphurous. I admitted 
you, subject to the simple Rules of the House. Let me remind you of them. 
They were three in number. First, that all must work; next, that the Past is to 
be entirely set aside and forgotten ; thirdly, that all must aim at rising to a higher 
level by Meditation. You promised to obey these three Rules.” 

Mr. Charles Lee inclined his head. 

“You have now been with us for seven weeks. I am willing to make great 
allowance for difficulties at the outset, but I expect 4 

“The Committee expects,” interrupted Phoebe, stung into self-assertion. 

‘‘T expect, I say, to find an honest attempt at carrying out the Rules. It is 
now quite certain that you have made no such attempt, and that you do not 
intend to make any such attempt. You have done no work since you came; you 
have not earned one farthing for the House; you have made no attempt to raise 
yourself. About you still clings—I perceive it plainly—the sulphurous atmosphere 
of your level. Your soul is black through and through. I can see no single 
gleam of light in it to show a better purpose. As for meditating, you have not 
even begun to understand what it means. You spend your earnings in the world, 
in places where they play cards and drink whisky—places called saloons and 
dives. I have to tell you, therefore, that we cannot allow you to remain in this 
House. It is now Thursday: you can stay here, if you have arrangements to 
make, until Saturday. On that day we shall lock up your room and you will no 
longer be allowed in the Hall. Do y .u understand ?” 

The man bowed his head slightly, without the least change of countenance. 
Then he looked round the Committee as if expecting a few remarks from them. 

“T have observed in this brother,” said Sister Phoebe, “a pride intolerable. 
They say that in his own country he is a British nobleman; this is not the place 
for the superior airs of that profligate class. Let him go back to his own 
people.” 

“You can depart,” said the Master. 

Mr. Charles Lee bowed again, but continued to wait. 

“He finds fault with the food—as good food as ever was placed before people,” 
another member interposed—the man with the rasping voice. “He sits at table 
as if the rest of us were mud beneath his feet.” 

“You can depart,” said the Master. But the man called Charles Lee inclined 
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his head to the last speaker, and turned again to Sister Phoebe, who showed 
further intentions. 

“He should never have been admitted,” she said, “without inquiry. Why did 
he come here? What has he done? It isn’t for Elevation that he comes here. 
What has he done? Is the Community to be the refuge of the broken-down 
British aristocracy? Let them go and dump their vices and their pride some- 
where else.” 

“Be so good, sir, as to withdraw immediately,” said the Master. 

Mr. Charles Lee inclined his head and walked out. The blow was unexpected, 
and it was fatal. There was but one chance left—to remain quiet, unsuspected in 
this place unsuspecting. And now this chance was gone. Yet he showed no 
emotion whatever. With just such an air, with such a smile, with such contempt, 
did the Marquis de la Vieille Roche receive sentence of death by guillotine from 
the Revolutionary Tribunal: a sentence that would not be carried out because 
outside the mob waited for the prisoners, roaring and shouting and singing for 
more blood—more blood; the mob who were to murder him, out of hand. With 
just such an air, I say, so cold, so calm, so unmoved, this man walked down the 
Hall and out of the porch. For that raging mob substitute the whole police force 
of the United States, all provided with an accurate description and a portrait of 
him ; and his appearance was unmistakable—he had never endeavoured to disguise 
himself at all. For the roars and shouting of the maddened mob of Paris 
substitute the calm, cold voice of many-handed Justice, saying, ““Come, thou man 
of blood and destruction, I will have life for life.” 

“The atmosphere is more fragrant,” said the Master, sniffing. ‘The presence 
of that man was like the breathing of the air in the worlds below. How low, I 
know not. He is not one of those who simply fails to rise: he has fallen, his 
former pride remains; there are those—above—who would help him if they could. 
I think they knew him formerly. What say they? That he was a British 
nobleman? I know not. When I lived at home I knew nothing of noblemen. 
Well—he is gone. I think he will remain in this world very little longer. ‘They 
are mostly taken away when they prove to be hardened against everything.” 

He paused and looked round the table. 

“One duty remains,” he said, with something of a smile in the corners of his 
eyes, but that might be the observer’s fancy. ‘One duty. Not in itself a painful 
duty, but a necessary duty. I have to bring back to a sense of their position 
two of our own body—to rescue them from a grievous temptation. Brothers and 
sisters, we must proceed to criticise Sister Phoebe.” 

Sister Phoebe jumped in her place; she opened her mouth; she shut it again ; 
she folded her hands; she sat bolt upright. 

“T have observed,” the Master continued, “certain passages—or indications— 
in our justly—hitherto justly—respected sister which make me uneasy. They lead 
me to believe that her thoughts of late have been much occupied with things 
which do not become one of her advanced profession. Especially have I observed 
in her a weakness—let us call it a weakness, not a moral or a spiritual fall—which 
may be criticised. In a word, the same weakness which we have deplored in our 
two members who have rebelled—a Single Attachment.” 

“TI, too,” said Sister Euphemia quickly, “have observed this Single Attachment. 
It began when Brother Gilbert first came among us. She sat nearly opposite him 
at meals. I observed how she put chops and kidneys before him, because he 
won't eat pork and beans, which Brother Silas would eat all day long if he 
could.” 
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“ And all night,” said Brother Silas readily, and not ashamed. “And between 
meals.” 

“She makes tea cakes for him in the kitchen—much better tea cakes than the 
rest of us get. She makes coffee on purpose for him, because he won't drink the 
muddy coffee that is good enough for us.” 

“Oh! oh!” murmured three or four. 

“And she makes tea for him in a special teapot,—the best Oolong, because he 
doesn’t like our strong family Ceylon. And she waylays him in the verandah, and 
follows him about with her eyes. And she’s just spiteful about Cicely, whom the 
boy loves. Oh! and I’ve heard her, myself, tell him the kind of man she should 
like to marry, just describing himself. Oh! it’s too barefaced. And then for her 
to sit up and criticise that poor dear child because her nature told her that if she 
wanted Elevation she must get it through Love!” 

Sister Phoebe sat bolt upright, with folded arms. She turned her head, but 
made no reply to these charges. 

“T am not alone, then,” said the Master, “in the painful suspicion that was 
awakened in me by her evident desire to marry Brother Gilbert. Yet I was 
considering that brother’s case, and did not, till afterwards, understand what this 
eagerness might mean. Your own case, Sister Phoebe, must be seriously taken 
in hand.” 

“Tt must be cured,” said Sister Euphemia, “if we are ever to get that dear 
boy back again, or that sweet child.” 

“T now leave, for a moment, our Sister Phoebe, and turn,” the Master con- 
tinued, “to Brother Silas.” ‘The brother turned as red as one of his own turkeys. 
“The eagerness which he displayed, in offering to cure Cicely of her Single 
Attachment by marrying her himself, should have opened my eyes to the fact 
that he is himself a young man and likely to be carried away by the loveliness 
of a woman.” 

“And such loveliness, too!” said Sister Euphemia, again bursting in. “ You 
are quite right, dear Master. I’ve seen it for months past. I know the signs. His 
shoulder lurches when he passes her; his eyes turn after her and follow her; he 
gets red when Gilbert talks to her; he hates Gilbert ss 

“ He’s an Englishman,” Silas explained. 

“It’s disgraceful ignorance to hate a man for what he can’t help. You might 
as well hate a man because he’s got a hump on his back. You hate him because 
Cicely doesn’t—that’s your reason; and because you can’t please her fancy and 
he can. Pretty reasons, all of them, for a member of this Community to nourish 
in his soul! Where are you in Meditation? Going down, Brother Silas, going 
down. I haven’t met you, up above, for months.” 

The Master resumed. “Brother Silas, you are a good worker; you obey the 
Rule of the House faithfully; you stand very high in our esteem; you meditate 
regularly and, I hope, profitably. It has been, however, I doubt not, most injurious 
to your Elevation to be always thinking about this young girl. It would have been 
still more injurious in the years to come were you hampered with a wife of whom 
you would be always thinking, and concerning whom you would be always anxious. 
I do not, Brother Silas, greatly blame you in this matter. The girl has been to 
me asa daughter: I doubt not that to you it has become, for the time, impossible 
for her to be as a sister. This must be seen to, in your own interests.” 

Brother Silas listened guiltily. He was, as you know, one of the inarticulate. 
Every speech, however short, troubled him. As has been seen, he had jalien so 
completely into the habit of silence that he was not only unready but aimost 
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incapable of conversation. For the moment, he could think of no reply whatever. 
Nor, indeed, has he yet, after many months, been able to think of a reply which 
would have been suitable. It was quite true, you see, that he had, in an instinctive, 
taurine fashion, entertained an amorous disposition towards Cicely ; and, also in an 
instinctive, taurine fashion, entertained a profound jealousy of Gilbert. But he 
made no reply. 

“ All earthly passions, brother,” said the Master, with the cheerfulness of one who 
at seventy-five has long since left these things behind him, “all earthly passions, 
and especially Single Attachments, must here be cast aside: we rise alone; we 
must have no such distractions to turn us back, no such earthly affections to pull 
us down. Forget these distractions, Brother Silas. Forget them, Sister Phoebe. 
Cast them aside, as part of the forgotten Past, and press on, alone.” 

“ But,” he added, after a pause, “it must be remembered that these two have 
shown themselves peculiarly open to the temptation of the Single Attachment. My 
brothers and sisters, many of our Community are still in the age which feels this 
temptation. It is a most insidious temptation; it takes all kinds of forms; it 
suggests all kinds of excuses: we call it the worship of an ideal, but we ought to 
have no other ideal but a Perfect Self; we call it the sacrifice of self, but we do 
this when we work for each other, not when we fall in love, as it is called Outside: 
we call it the defence of the helpless, we defend the helpless here. The temptation 
presents itself, I say, in a thousand forms: behind the mask there stands the 
demon of self-gratification. We must guard against the Single Attachment. On 
account of this temptation we have just lost—I hope for a season only—a desirable 
brother and my own spiritual daughter. Let us lose no more. Above all, let 
the Committee set an example to the Community and show the members how to 
overcome their weakness. For which reason we will remove from the Committee, 
for the present, Sister Phoebe and Brother Silas.” 

He looked around. They all murmured assent, except Sister Phoebe herself, 
whose cheek was flushed and whose hands trembled. ‘They murmured assent. 
How easy it is for a committee, or for a chapter, to assent to the discipline of 
an erring brother or a sinful sister! Thus readily did the monks of Westminster 
assent to the discipline of a brother. 

“The only way open to us,” the Master went on, “is to make, for these two, 
Single Attachments henceforward impossible. I take it for granted that Brother 
Silas has no such feeling towards Sister Phoebe, nor she to him. If Brother 
Gilbert was Sister Phoebe’s ideal husband it would be difficult to find any one 
more unlike that dream than Brother Silas. And certainly, in the appearance or 
the character of Sister Phoebe, Silas will never be reminded of Cicely. They shall 
be married, therefore, and that without the least delay, lest a worse thing happen 
to them.” 

The bride and bridegroom elect looked at each other. Aversion and disgust 
were in their faces. Yes; they would certainly be cured for ever of any leaning 
towards the Single Attachment. 

“Do you obey my ruling in this matter, Brother Silas?” the Master asked. 
“Tf you do not, the doors are open for you, as for our late Brother Charles. You 
can leave the House and go away.” 

Brother .Silas grunted something meant for assent. Whither could he go? 
Where else could he find such a Home, with three square meals every day and the 
management of a farm fully provided with machinery and buildings and stock? Alas! 
there was no other place for him. He looked at his bride with eyes of disgust and 
loathing. He grunted huskily his acceptance of the terms, and hung his head. 
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“Tt is well,” said 
the Master. “There 
will be no attach- 
ment to draw your 
thoughts out of your- 
self, Brother Silas. 
You will begin to 
ascend again. I hope 
that we may meet in 
higher worlds before 
long.” 

He turned to the 
bride-elect. “Sister 
Phoebe, do you 
accept ?” 

She, too, reflected 
on the consequence 
of refusal. After eight 
years, her place among 
her own people was 
filled up. She knew 
not even what had 
become of them. The 
New England farmers 
move West for the 
most part: the West 
is a very vague word, 
almost as vague and i tag aN 
vast and uncertain as ad at a ‘\ 
“Outside.” |= Where 
would she get so 
many comforts and 
such little work and the care of so lovely a dairy? Nowhere. Life with Silas for 
a companion would be terrible, but not so terrible as starvation. With dry lips and 
burning cheeks she murmured her consent. 

“You do well to obey,” said the Master, with more severity than the brethren 
generally observed in his manner. Then he began again to preach, and his voice 
rolled like music as he spoke. “In the married state, Sister Phoebe, you will 
probably learn more than mere obedience to the Community. In obedience to 
your husband you will find a powerful assistance in subduing the rebellious spirit 
which we have of late observed in you. Be a good wife, and you will doubtless 
before long regain the levels which you have clearly lost. My dear friends,”—the 
Master rose,—‘‘ we have this day had a meeting the like of which, for excitement 
and rebellion, I never remember since we first began. I trust it will not interfere 
too much with Meditation. The work of the Committee is completed.” 

The Master walked away. 

The Committee rose as well and slowly dncbed without speaking to the 
bridal pair. There were left at last only the bride, the bridegroom, and Sister 
Euphemia. 

“T congratulate you both,” said Euphemia, with a cheerful brow. “This is a 
joyful wedding ; a happy wedding; a most beautiful wedding. Oh, what a thing 


“*Phebe!’ he said. ... ‘Silas!’ she murmured.” 
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it is. to have a wedding without an atom of love in it! What a beautiful thing it 
is for bride and bridegroom to hate even looking at each other! No nasty love 
to keep you on the earth when you ought to be soaring high in the heavens; no 
kissing and billing and cooing ; no interference of pretty things to do and say and 
think about for each other. My dear children, I’ve been in love myself. I know 
what Single Attachments mean. Oh, dear me! I know. And how they want 
always to be together—dragging each other down. But as for you—you—you! 
Why, the higher you fly upwards, both of you, the farther off from each other 
you'll get!—one more reason for getting as high up as you possibly can. Ah! 
what a beautiful thing is marriage in this House!” 

The happy pair looked at each other guiltily, but they made no reply. 

“ Now, there’s Gilbert, the best boy I ever saw and the handsomest: he’s gone 
off with Cicely—the best and sweetest girl in the whole world—with Cicely. And 
he’ll be in love with her all his life. Very likely there'll be children ; 

“Don’t be undelicate,” said Brother Silas, colouring. 

“Children ; and he’ll love them, too. And so he’ll stay in this very identical 
level world—the world that is—all his life, and he won’t desire any better world, 
till death parts him and her. Poor Gilbert! poor lost Cicely! while as for 
you * she chirruped, and ran out of the Hall. 

Left alone, the man turned away his head and held out:his hand. 

“ Phoebe !” he said. 

She turned away her head as well, but gave him her hand. 

“Silas!” she murmured. 

And so they were man and wife, and all temptation to Single Attachments was 
removed once for all. 

And this proves that sometimes the most solemn and serious of men will do 
the most humorous things. 











CHAPTER XI. 
REVOLUTION. 


THE expulsion of a brother from the Monastery was an event so remarkable that 
one might imagine that it would be the subject of abiding comment. Brother 
Charles was criticised; Brother Charles was ordered to depart on or before 
Saturday. As you will presently learn, he did depart. Yet, if you ask the 
Community about him now, you will find that the event and the man _ are 
both forgotten. If the erring brother is remembered at all it is on account of 
his very remarkable and aristocratic appearance—accounted for by the tradition of 
the British nobleman forced to leave his native country on account of profligacy. 
The reason of this speedy oblivion was that there followed upon his expulsion a 
series of epoch-making events. 

What happened was nothing short of Revolution. 

By those who delight in searching out the hidden causes of things it is always 
averred that the real originator of the rebellion was none other than Gilbert 
Maryon. For, they say, when that brother arrived, the House was fast drifting 
into an unquestioning spirit—a simple vacuity of mind—-which would seem to 
be the frame most to be desired by those who meditate continually. If you 
neither talk, nor read, nor think, nor desire, nor hope, nor fear, vacuity is the 
result. In this most desirable frame of mind, Meditation is always possible, at any 
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time of day or night—and if people believe that in Meditation they achieve heights 
and raptures of which they remember nothing when they return, then, of course, 
Meditation is the most desirable of all conditions, and therefore, @ prior’, vacuity ; 
and therefore—it is like a proposition in Euclid—total abstinence from all 
disturbing causes of every kind. ‘To be sure, had the House gone too far in that 
respect, no one would have been able to do any work, and so they would all 
starve either into death or activity ; in either case they would lose the power of 
Meditation ; they would have to climb down. In other words, the logical end and 
result of the cultivation of trance would be clearly a choice between starvation or 
a return to earthly laws—which means work in return for food. The Master 
recognised this alternative when he enjoined daily work; but he had not foreseen 
the danger of mental vacuity—which would render work impossible. 

Gilbert startled them into wakefulness; he disturbed them; he broke the rule 
about frivolous talk, and talked with all of them who were still capable of speech. 
He talked during Fatigue; during Recreation; during Restoration. He was curious 
about their reasons for joining the Community ; he wanted to know why they had 
left Outside ; he revived the Past, which many of them would willingly have seen 
buried and done with, and all had agreed to forget if'they could. He wanted also 
to know what they remembered about Meditation. 

Everybody knows that whenever two or three are gathered together with the 
avowed intention of seeing what nobody else can see, of hearing voices which 
nobody else can hear, and of receiving communications which advance nobody, 
there is an irresistible temptation to “go one better.” Every one wishes to be 
thought more richly endowed with spookishness than his neighbours. Hence 
whispers, mystery, affectation, and pretensions. It was admitted by all that the 
greatest achievements were those of the Master, who, as a true visionary, gave 
himself no airs at all. Now, by the simple process of cross-examination, Gilbert 
arrived at the discovery that nobody, except the Master and Cicely, ever remembered 
what they saw in Meditation. In sleep one sometimes gets dreams; there is some 
reason in going to sleep; in Meditation no one gets anything except oblivion for 
an hour. 

Gilbert made this discovery public. That is to say, he communicated it to 
every one who still preserved the power of speech and thought. And it made 
them uneasy. ‘Their pride was hurt—their pride in themselves, and their pride in 
each other. ‘Those who pretended, and had succeeded in deceiving themselves, were 
angry and out of conceit with the whole business; those who were modest, and 
only hoped to arrive, some time or other, at the Elevation claimed by others, had 
their hopes dashed to the ground, on hearing that there was no proof of Elevation 
or Higher Plains. What was the use of soaring to the peaks of the Himalayas 
where dwell those philosophers whose wisdom compared with our wisdom is as 
Lombard Street compared with a China orange, if one remembers nothing on 
returning? These things, and such things as these, were whispered about. Except 
for the most vacuous, who could do no more than eat, drink, sleep, and meditate, 
the peace of the House was disturbed ; an agitation went on below the surface ; the 
members began to talk again, and with animation. 

Then fell upon them suddenly the news of the morning’s work. Everything 
was known. Sister Euphemia, indignant with the Committee, yet delighted with the 
discomfiture of the pair who had brought about the mischief, ran about and told 
everybody. Brother Gilbert and Sister Cicely had been criticised for entertaining 
a Single Attachment to the danger of their Elevation; they had been ordered 
to marry where they could not be expected to entertain any kind of Single 
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Attachment ; they had rebelled; Brother Gilbert had boldly carried off the girl, and 
they were now launched into Outside—an awful, perilous position for a pair so 
young and so singly attached. What terrible thing would happen to them? For 
they had all become like children in their dread of the Unknown and the Wild. 

“ Nothing,” said Sister Euphemia gloomily. ‘That is, nothing bad will happen 
to them. ‘The bad things will happen to us. For they are gone; they will never 
come back to us again. Love will make them too happy. Do you think that I 
should have come here twenty years ago if Love had made me as. happy as I 
hoped? Certainly not. We may meditate, and rise to Heights—though nobody 
remembers anything about it—but we can’t be happy without Love. No; it isn’t 
in nature.” 

“ Happiness is not to be desired,” replied another sister. “’There’s nothing to 
be desired but Elevation.” 

“ The question is how to get it,” said Sister Euphemia. “The more I think 
about it, which is all day long, the more I feel that I’d rather get it through Love 
than through Meditation. At all events, that way you see what you've got. By 
Meditation you don’t see anything.” 

And then they heard that Sister Phoebe, that most rigid observer of the Rule, 
the first at. Meditation, the first at Fatigue, the austere, the uncompromising, the 
manager of the Dairy, had been also criticised; and with her, Brother Silas, Silas 
the Silent, the champion Meditator, Silas, the Director of the Farm.  Criticised ! 
These two! If such things could be done to the chief among them, what might 
be done to the least? And these two, who had been willing to sacrifice their own 
inclinations for the good of others even so far as to marry the two rebels, had been 
actually ordered to marry each other ! 





All these things together caused a condition of restless excitement which spread 
from one to the other, and loosened tongues, and caused eager discussion. Yet 
there were some unmoved by these, or any other events, who sat apart in silent 
vacuity, with empty brains, happy, if that can be called happiness where there is 
nothing left but bodily pain and the physical satisfaction of food. These, his 
disciples, were to the Master a continual source of satisfaction: he thought that 
they were uplifted, even to the severance of soul and body; he thought they were 
soaring, like himself, upwards to other worlds peopled by men and women advanced 
to wisdom unattainable here and to enjoyment inconceivable. And all without the 
least aids of instruction, exhortation, reading, prayer, or praise, such as in every 
other religion have always been found necessary. Think, if you can, of the glorious 
conditions of that country in which the material wants of every man should be 
secured for him without any trouble on his own part. Think, if you can, of the 
splendid spirit of enterprise which would grow up among a people who had already 
all that they desired. ‘Think, if you can, of a community cut off from the outside 
world, forbidden to read, forbidden to speak except of things necessary, deprived 
of aims and ambitions. 

They were not all reduced to the condition naturally resulting from these rules ; 
many were still open to reason and to observation. With these the whispers grew 
into murmurs; the murmurs swelled ; the verandah was crowded with fifty or sixty 
members, all talking at once and all talking loudly. 

Then rang the supper bell, loud and discordant. They stopped talking, and all 
together as usual trooped into the Hall. 

Sister Phoebe and Brother Silas occupied their usual places opposite each other ; 
the bride’s face was red and angry, the bridegroom’s sullen and resentful. Brother 
Charles—he whom the Committee had ordered to leave the House—occupied his 
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“The verandah was crowded with members.” 


place, taking his food in his usual cold and gloomy silence. The places of Brother 
Gilbert and Sister Cicely were empty,—it was true, then, they had fled. In his chair 
sat the Master, but with hanging head and heavy looks; everybody knew that 
Cicely was to the old man as a daughter. Yet he had driven her away; so 
admirable was his faith in his own teaching. No one, to be sure, has ever heard 
of a crank who shrank from acting, even to his own injury and unhappiness, up 
to his own crankiness; if the members of a crank’s own household should refuse 
obedience, belief, and conformity, what must happen to them? The answer to 
this question is perfectly well understood by every woman who has father or 
husband. Wherefore, if women, instead of men, had framed the Liturgy, they would 
have added a special clause for protection against the crank ; and above all against 
the religious crank. 

Cicely was gone; the Master had himself driven her out ; and now he sat in 
mourning which would last his life through, and beyond. 

There was more than simple mourning in the Master’s mind. He had lost the 
child. That was much. But he could not, as usual, send forth his soul into the 
unseen world for sweet commune with the child’s mother; his spirit was heavy as 
lead within him; perhaps, he thought, the mother was angry with him. Had she 
not always loved her own husband, that pure and spotless saint? Yet he had 
acted on his own teaching, and in the spiritual interests of the child. Would the 
mother desert him? If he was to be deprived both of his spiritual sister and his 
spiritual daughter, what would become of him ? 

You have heard of the music with which, during supper, their souls were lifted 
up. The piano was played for them by a German, the only musician in the 
House. This evening the piano was closed. The musician took his place at 
the tables. 

“No,” he said, with tears in his eyes, “I cannot play no more. The little 
girl”—he called her “Ze leedle curl,” but we must make allowance for emotion— 
“she has gone away. For five years have I played to make her dance when you 
have done what you cali your dance—your crawl”—he called it “grawl,” which 
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one writes down, not in foolish ridicule, but because it really seems a word which 
very well describes the uncouth dance or shuffle of the members. It was not a crawl 
so much as a grawl. “For five years, to be rewarded every evening with her 
lovely dance at the end. Her dance was my joy. When she stopped I could 
feel my soul flying right out of my head and going up—right up, going up high— 
so high, that I don’t know nosings where Iam. No. I play no more. The 
little girl is gone.” 

So he sat down and began to drink coffee with as much avidity as if it had 
been Vienna beer. 

They knew not what he meant by the little girl’s dancing. They never saw 
her dance. Nobody had ever seen her dance. Their one walk-round, or double 
shuffle, or “grawl,” that many of them performed for soothing purposes every night 
before going off, they knew, of course. But what did he mean by the joy of seeing 
the little girl dance? However, they sat down, and in unwonted excitement they 
broke the bread of the evening meal. 

When supper was finished, the Englishman known as Brother Charles rose and 
went out, as he had done every evening since his arrival. ‘The others assumed 
their usual position; leaning their backs against the table, with feet outstretched, 
with hands folded and their heads leaning slightly down. Some of them—those 
who have been indicated as the more advanced in vacuity—went off instantly. Of 
the rest it was noticed that the Master was restless ; as a rule he iost no time in 
getting his soul under way; this evening he fidgeted and changed his position; 
he crossed his legs, he laid his hand on the table, he supported his head on the 
other hand, he kept his eyes closed; but it was obvious to all that he was neither 
asleep nor in Meditation. Sister Phoebe and Brother Silas, in general most zealous 
in Meditation, were equally restless; and at least half the members fidgeted in 
their places, getting no nearer the point of absorption. Some of them, without the 
aid of the music, tried their shuffling dance, but it proved powerless to soothe 
any one. In a word, for the first time the Community were unable to meditate ; 
they remained wide awake; they became only more wide awake the longer they 
sat there. 

Then Sister Euphemia arose and spoke. She made a great speech. 

“ Brothers and sisters,” she said, “a very terrible and cruel thing has been 
done in the House this day.” Sister Phoebe groaned. “I mean to say what I 
think. Those of us who have gone off won’t hear; those of us who can’t go off 
may say what they please. I don’t care what they say. A cruel thing it was. I 
was on the Committee, but I couldn’t help it. ‘They took Cicely, that sweet child, 
the only pretty thing in the house, and they took Gilbert, the only man in the 
place who’s awake and real, and they drove them into rebellion. ‘They’ve run away 
together. Will they come back again? I don’t think so.” 

Nobody answered her. She went on with what turned out to be a long 
sermon. 

“ Brothers and sisters, we’re a frumpy lot. There’s nothing interesting about any 
of us except those two. We pretend to forget our Past—we shut our eyes and 
pretend that it isn’t there. Most of us have got a dismal Past—I have, for one— 
I’ve pretended to forget it for twenty years. But Gilbert showed me that I hadn't. 
A bad Past—some of us have got. But those two haven’t got any Past at all. 
Some said that Gilbert was a British lord, and therefore a profligate. He isn’t. 
He’s only a well-behaved young gentleman, and he loves the girl, down to the very 
ground she walks upon. 

“T’ve seen it growing with both of them. I’ve sat under the trees with my 
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“*l’ue sat under tne trees with my knitting.’” 


knitting, and watched them, timid and shy, and trying to explain. Oh! as if I 
didn’t know what it means! As if I could ever forget the Past! It made me so 
happy that I can’t tell you, only to look on, till I saw that they understood each 
other at last. And then they were criticised. Sakes alive! What for? 

“They told the girl—that delicate, dainty flower—that she was to marry a man 
who's little better than a stable boy: his place is in the farmyard among the pigs 
and the straw—look at him! And they told the young man, who’s just as sensitive 
as any lady, that he was to marry a woman ten years older than himself, with no 
more feelings than the cheese-press and no more manners than a dairymaid,— 
look at her! So they’ve run away. And what those two poor lambs will do out 
in the wide world, the good Lord only knows ! 

“They loved each other,” she went on, growing more eloquent. “Oh! why did 
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I come here out of the world? It was to forget the misery of lost love. Why 
did they run away? ‘To escape the misery of lost love. What does the Committee 
know of love? Nothing. What does the Master know of love? Nothing. He 
tells us to avoid Single Attachments. I’ve been here twenty years, I’m the oldest 
member next to the Master, and I’ve never seen one person advanced an inch by 
keeping out of Single Attachments—not one inch. Only here and there a saint 
like the Master comes out perhaps—I don’t know for sure—the stronger for being 
alone all the time. And even he, if you come to think of it, loved the girl. I’ve 
been looking on for twenty years. I’ve never spoken before, because I wanted to 
forget the Past, and all that I had to say depended on my own past experience. 
But I will say it now, if it’s only just for once. I look round, I say, and I see 
that we are all of us, all together, except the Master, growing selfish more and 
more. The Master says we stand every one alone. So we do, I daresay, but we 
stand in a crowd as well, and we ought to help each other all we can, and to lean 
on each other, and to think more about each other than about ourselves. There 
is no support or encouragement to be got here from anybody: we are looking 
out, every one for himself. We are like pigs feeding in a trough, each helping 
himself ; we have no thought, nor pity, nor care for any one but ourselves. Oh! 
my friends, this is the end of our beautiful community ! 

“Why, when Gilbert came—bless him !—we had almost through long silence 
lost the power of speech altogether. We had left off asking how it fared with the 
Soul. We were dropping into a deadly, dismal, selfish silence. Was that what 
we came here for? 

“What do we see when we go off in Meditation? Eh? I ask any of you 
what do we see? I have been here twenty years—all the time mistaking 
forgetfulness for Elevation—every evening I make that mistake—same as all of us. 
I don’t want that any more. I want to remember, not to forget. What do we 
get out of Meditation but forgetfulness? Does anybody get anything else? Does 
any one,” she repeated earnestly—‘‘ any one in this room—any one who’s awake 
and can answer—get anything else? Does any one remember anything that he 
saw, or heard, or felt in Meditation?” 

“T remember,” said the musician, ‘‘a little girl and a lovely dance. And now 
she’s gone.” 

“ Hold up hands all of you who remember anything of last night’s meditation.” 

Not a hand was held up. 

“Why?” she asked triumphantly, feeling herself. ‘ Meditation is a lovely thing. 
The Master is carried up to the Heavens in Meditation. When he comes back, 
he remembers. Why do we remember nothing? Because we have been going 
down—down—down—getting more and more selfish, more silent, each for himself 
more and more. That is why.” 

The company murmured. Then one of them, one of the younger women, yet 
a woman of thirty or so, rose and spoke in her turn. 

“ What Sister Euphemia says is true. I remember nothing—I have got nothing 
out of Meditation. But this is a Home to me, and there is no other Home in 
all the world except this. I cannot forget the Past, because I know that if I go 
back again there is not one of all the people—the people—the dear people who 
loved me once ” her voice broke down—“ who would take me in and love me 
again. I couldn’t dare ask it.” She sat down and covered her face. 

“Poor dear!” said Euphemia. “She cannot forget the Past: can any one 
among us forget the Past ? 
‘*What are we to do, then? 
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“We must become brothers and sisters in reality. We must love each other 
as much as we can. We must work for each other and help each other. We 
must make the younger members marry for love; we must have children among 
us; we must make our lives happier. Oh! I see a thousand ways. Leave it to 
me. You men, leave it to the sisters: they are brighter than you because they 
talk more. And you women, to-morrow we will talk.” 

Then the musician arose and walked solemnly to the piano, which he opened 
with the air of an officiating clergyman. He looked round, and he said, “ Let us 
sing.” 

He played a German folk-song, and began to sing it himself in a full powerful 
baritone. ‘The Community had never before heard any singing, except the light 
voice of Cicely at her work. ‘They listened. They knew no words; presently they 
began to join in one by one. At last they were all singing—a song literally without 
words; high up in the astonished rafters rolled and rang the voices of those who 
sang, one with another. ‘There was no longei the least desire for Meditation ; the 
vacuous expression went out of their faces ; life and light returned. 

The singing was at its height when the Master, who had not been meditating, 
but was absorbed in gloomy reflection and forebodings, became aware of something 
unusual. He looked round him, rose, and walked out of the Hall without remark. 

At last they grew tired of singing. 

“Now,” cried the leader, the deliverer, the new Joan of Arc, “we have begun, 
and we will go on. ‘To-morrow we must let them all know what we mean. ‘There’s 
going to be a change in our ways. ‘Those who please may meditate. For my 
own part I have meditated for twenty long years, and nothing at all has come of 
it. I shall try for the Higher Life by talking and singing and helping the others.” 

Thus simply and unexpectedly was struck the first blow of the great rebellion 
which transformed the House. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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YDIA’S only just eighteen, ¥ a] 


Wears a sweet and guile- | 
less mien 
To all beholders ; 
But she has a head between 


Those dainty shoulders. 


Many a swain his suit has tried, 
Many a butterfly white-tied 
Around her fluttered,— 
Vain! she knows too well which 
side 
Her bread is buttered. 














Not for her the stripling raw, Qgeg¢ 
Who would sell his birthright for * 


A mess of pottage— 
Dreams of deeds heroic, or 


Love in a cottage! 


Would you know the magic knock 
That chaste casket to unlock, 
Win her consent, sir? 
Tell her you've a mint of 
stock 
In Three per Cents, 


sir. 
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HOW TO TELL’ FORTUNES BY THE STARS. 
OME years ago I chanced to find myself engaged, for my sins, upon certain 
S Oriental MSS. of the early Christian centuries which went near to break 
my heart. After struggling with bad Egyptian, doubly-corrupted Greek, 
and Hebrew mangled beyond recognition, I found I had to contend with pages of 
astrological jargon of which there was no making head or tail. Dictionaries and 
vocabularies only proved to me that their learned compilers knew as little of 
the subject as myself, and at last I was compelled to undertake the regular study 
of astrology as the only means left for the proper understanding of my texts. I 
accordingly equipped myself with the works of the different Zadkiels and Raphaels 
who still try to keep alight the expiring flame of the science of predictions, being 
impelled thereto by the statement that their system was substantially the same as 
that of those very “ Chaldeans ”* whose terms of art had given me so much trouble. 
The study, though mortally tedious, did not present any insuperable difficulties, 
and in a short time I was able to cast the horoscopes of my friends and myself to 
our common edification. 

I soon discovered, how- 
ever, that life was too short 
for such amusements. ‘The 
sums in trigonometry involved 
in the erection of a single’ 
nativity occupied me _ for 
nearly a week, and I then 
saw why it was that astrologers 
were always poor men. An 
employment so _ engrossing 
plainly left them no time 
for money-making; and I 
was soon in a position to 
appreciate the remark of the 
most candid of my new 
guides, that “if an astrologer 
succeeded in accurately 
establishing and verifying the 
horoscope of one person in 
the course of his life, it was 
Fig. 1. as much as he could expect.” 





* “Chaldean” was the name given in Imperial Rome to an astrologer of amy nationality. 
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A science wherein every student should devote himself to the lifelong study 
of a single case struck me as too like the occupation of the islanders who get 
their living by taking in each other’s washing to be worth adopting as a serious 
career. Moreover, I saw after a time that my new accomplishment was useless for 
the purpose with which it had been acquired. ‘The system of predictions professed 
by modern astrologers might, indeed, be traced to two books attributed—lI believe 
very wrongly—to Claudius Ptolemy, the founder of modern astronomy and geography, 
who wrote about 145 A.D. ; but into this respectably old bottle new wine had been 


poured. _ For the calculations from which their own predictions were drawn were 
founded on data concerning the true motion of the earth which were certainly not 
j at the disposal of Ptolemy and the Babylonians on whose observations his 


astronomical system was confessedly based. I was therefore still in the dark as 
to the method of figure-casting used by the astrologers of Hadrian’s time, and 
so I remained until a hint in a French journal which I met with accidentally gave 
me a clue to the solution of the mystery. ‘The examination of some Babylonian 
horoscopes in cuneiform character recently deciphered by the learned Jesuits, 
Fathers Epping and Strassmaier, convinced me that I was on the right road; and 
in the end I was able to work out the whole process. Like other great inventions, 
it is extremely simple, and by its aid any person who knows the hour of his own 
birth can tell his fortune by the stars in about ten minutes. Judging from the 
popularity of Palmistry and other kindred ways of arriving at the same end,* such a 
method seems likely, if once made generally known, to find favour with the public ; 
and it is with this view that I present it to the readers of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
Although my faith in it as a means of prying into futurity is of the smallest, I can 
at any rate assure them that its practice is free from the dangers to health of mind 
and body which beset the neophyte in mesmerism and spiritualism. 

The first thing the would-be ~ 
astrologer must do is to clear 
his mind of any notions that 
he may have formed as to the 
movement of the earth round 
the sun. ‘The Babylonians, 
who were the first astronomers, 
considered the sky as a hollow 
shell, which fitted loosely over 
the earth as a dish-cover does 
over its dish. Across the 
inner side of this they imagined 
the planets—in which term 
they included the Sun and 
Moon—to march every day 
from east to west, there to 
undergo some mysterious pro- 
cess of rejuvenation beneath 


the earth, and to appear the 

next morning on the other side.  oadaad 
e 

But when Alexander entered s 


Babylon as a conqueror, the Fig. 2. 
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* T have shown elsewhere (National Review for March 1889) that chiromancy and all other 
medizval modes of fortune-telling are derived from astrology. 
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astronomical observations which had been recorded there were submittea to 
Greek mathematicians, whose wonderful genius evolved from them a system of 
mapping out the heavens, which, in spite of some inconveniences, is still used by 
astronomers. This method is best shown by the accompanying figure (2). 

Here we see the earth fixed, as it appears to be to the observer, in the centre 
of the sphere, which revolves round it on two poles representing the north and 
south poles of the earth prolonged to the sky. Transverse to the imaginary axis 
which connects these poles is the Equinoctial or celestial equator, itself but a 
prolongation of the earth’s equator. Cutting the celestial equator obliquely runs a 
broad belt of constellations called the Zodiac, which from very early times indeed * 
has been divided into twelve equal divisions or ségvs, bearing the names of 
different animals. ‘To a person standing on the earth, the Sun, Moon and planets 
appear in a different part of the Zodiac every day, the Moon completing its whole 
circuit in a month, the Sun in a year, and the planets in different other periods. 
The Sun’s path through the centre of the Zodiacal belt is called the ec/iptic, and 
is divided into 360 degrees, being thirty degrees for each sign of the Zodiac. 
The assumed starting-point of the ecliptic is one of those where it intersects the 
equator, and is called by common consent the First Point of Aries. Finally, the 
place of a planet t+ is measured along the ecliptic by the number of signs and 
degrees that it is distant from the First Point of Aries, and is called its /ongitude. 
As the planets are practically the only heavenly bodies to which the astrologer pays 
attention, we have only to ascertain the longitude of each of them in the ecliptic, 
and how much of the latter line is above and how much below the earth, to be 
able to draw a map of the heavens for any particular moment. 

To do this, however, in the most expeditious way, the reader must be introduced 
to an instrument called, incongruously enough, 
a protractor. It is, as will be seen by the 
figure, a flat ring of metal or other suitable 
substance, divided into 360 degrees, numbered 
from left to right like the figures on the face 
of a clock, and has a transverse bar in the 
centre, called by the French for some inscru- 
table reason the Line of Faith. It can be 
bought at any optician’s for a few shillings, and 
is made in many different sizes. In practice 
you will find it an advantage to use one of not 
less than four or more than six inches. 

With the help of this instrument we will 
now proceed to erect a nativity, or, to call it 

Fig. 3.—Figure showing the Protractor. by its best-known name, a horoscope. You 

place the protractor in the centre of a sheet of 
paper, and draw round it, with a ruling pen, a circle—which is, of course, a little 
larger than the protractor itself. You then mark very accurately with a pencil 
the centre of the circle, which you will find indicated by a vertical line bisecting 
the transverse bar of the instrument. Having done this, you must make a dot 
with the pencil on the circle drawn on the paper opposite to the figures 30, 60, 
go, and so on at every 30th degree marked on the protractor. You then remove 
the protractor from the paper, and draw, with a flat ruler and the ruling pen, 











* The Zodiac divided as it is at present can be shown to have been invented by the early 
inhabitants of Babylonia not later than 6000 B.c. See Svottish Review for October 1894. 
+ To save repetition, I have spoken of the Sun and Moon as planets throughout. 
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a line one inch long through the circumference of the circle at each dot. 
These lines, which will be twelve in number, must strike the circle at such an 
angle that they would, if produced, all meet in the centre. 
they will look thus : — 


You then write in the outer half of the twelve spaces thus formed the signs of 
the Zodiac, as in the following table: 
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Ram. 
Bull. 
Twins. 
Crab. 
Lion. 
Virgin. 


Scales. 


THE STARS. 


When completed, 
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Scorpion. 


Archer. 
Goat. 


Ss» 3B 


# 


Water-bearer. | 


Fishes. 


You place the symbol of the first sign or the Ram in the fourth division on 
the left * (counting from the top), and continue with the other symbols in their 
order, remembering that this will be contrary to that of the figures on a clock. 


* If we consider the circle as a clock-face, it is the space between twenty minutes and a 
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you find a difficulty in remembering their sequence, the following doggerei may 
help you :— 
The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 
And next, the Crab, the Lion shine, 
The Virgin and the Scales. 
The Scorpion, Archer, and He-goat, 
The Man that bears the watering-pot, 
The Fish with glittering tails. 


When all are in, the figure should be like this :— 

You will no doubt under- 
stand without being told that 
the divided circle now repre- 
sents the ecliptic, and your 
next care must be to place 
the planets in it according to 
their respective longitudes. 
For this purpose you will 
want an Ephemeris or almanack 
giving the geocentric positions. 
Prior to 1848, White’s Epheme- 
ris will best answer your 
purpose, the years from 1800 
to 1850 having been reprinted 
in one handy volume a few 
years ago by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge. From 1848 onwards I 
would recommend Zadkiel’s 
iphemeris, which has been 
much improved of late, and 
costs but sixpence a year. An 
example will best show the way to find the longitudes required, and for this pur- 
pose I will take the nativity of the Queen, who was born at Kensington at 4.15 a.m. 
on May 24th, 18t9.* Turning to White’s Ephemeris for that year, I see under the 
heading of “ Sun’s Longitude” that the Sun was, at the nearest noon to the birth, in 
2° 25' of Gemini. Now, in strictness there should be deducted from this the amount 
of the longitude made by the Sun between 4.15 a.m. and 12 o’clock. But the Sun's 
longitude, as appears by the Ephemeris, only increased between the 23rd and the 24th 
of May by 58 minutes, and the time elapsing between the hour of birth and the 
next noon is nearly 8 hours, or 4 of a day. Now, 4 of 58 minutes is a little more 
than 19 minutes, the subtraction of which from 2° 26’ leaves 2° 7’. But there is 
no use in taking notice of any fractions of a degree larger or smaller than 3—-or 
even of that, unless you want to be very particular—and you will do well to keep 
as much as possible to even figures. You may therefore consider the Sun’s longitude 
at the hour of the Queen’s birth as 2° of Gemini, and you proceed to mark this 
off in your horoscope by replacing the protractor in the centre of the circle, with 
the second degree of the former coinciding with the line that divides Gemini from 





* If you have to cast the nativity of any one born a long distance from London, you must 
first alter the time of birth to Greenwich time. This is done by adding to it four minutes for 
every degree of terrestrial longitude that the birthplace is west of Greenwich, or by subtracting a 
like amount if the birthplace be east. 
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Taurus. You then make a very short stroke to the degree marked 360 on the 
edge of the protractor, remove the instrument from the circle, and write 2° at the 
top of the stroke; while within the circle opposite to it you draw the symbol of 


the Sun (©). Thus :— 

You proceed in the same 
way with the Moon, with 
which you can work somewhat 
closer. The Ephemeris shows 
that between the noon of the 
23rd and that of the 24th of 
May the Moon made no less 
than 12° 27’ of longitude. One 
third of this is (disregarding 
seconds) 4° 9’, which, deducted 
from 7° 39 of Gemini, the 
Moon’s place on the noon of 
the 24th, leaves 3° 30’ of 
Gemini; and this you will 
mark in the figure in the same 
way as you did in the case of 
the Sun. You can then calcu- 
late and insert the places of the 
six other planets—viz., Mer- 
cury (¥), Venus (?), Mars (2), 
Jupiter (%), Saturn (%), and 
Uranus (W), in the same way. 


Fig. 7. 
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Fig. 6. 


When all have been dealt with, the horoscope will 
have assumed this appearance :— 


There now remain to be 
ascertained the portions of the 
ecliptic above and below the 
earth respectively. This is a 
problem which seems to have 
given the astrologers of both 
ancient and modern times 
much trouble, and there can 
be little doubt that originally it 
was determined by actual in- 
spection of the heavens at the 
moment of birth. But with 
the help of the protractor it 
can be resolved at any time 
and place with the data that 
we have already got from the 
Ephemeris. Bearing in mind 
that the Sun, wherever placed 
in the ecliptic, is at noon 
and midnight exactly perpen- 
dicular to the astronomical 


horizon, that he is at the eastern extremity of it at six o’clock in the morning 
and at the western at six in the evening, it is plain that we have only to mark 


on the circle of the horoscope the place of the Sun in the ecliptic at the nearest 
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noon, to place opposite to it the goth degree of the protractor, and then to 
prolong the Line of Faith or transverse bar until it cuts the circle on either side, 
to divide the ecliptic into two halves, of which the upper will represent that part 
of the ecliptic which is above and the lower that which is below the earth at the 


‘5 





Fig. 8, 


which you can do either with a pair of compasses or by drawing a line round a 


penny-piece, thus (Fig. 8) :— 

You must then dismiss 
from your mind entirely the 
idea that the outer circle 
represents the ecliptic, and 
consider it as a clock-face 
divided like that of an 
ordinary clock into twelve 
great divisions, but having in 
addition 360 smaller ones, 
fifteen of which represent 
one hour, and one fourth of 
one a minute of time. You 
next take the cardinal hour 
immediately behind the hour 
of the birth you are. con- 
sidering, and lay the corre- 
sponding degree of the 
protractor (as shown in the 
last figure but one) to the 
Sun’s place in the horoscope. 
Now turn the time elapsing 
between the cardinal hour in 


question and ‘that of birth into degrees by multiplying each hour by 15, and adding 
to the result the number of minutes divided by 4, and count off the number of 


on midnight the 270th degree of 
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time stated. If the birth is at 


the instrument must be used, 
if at 6 am. the 360th, and if 
at 6 p.m. the 180th, with the 
same result in each case. 
When, however, the birth 
takes place at some period 
other than one of the cardinal 
hours, as I will call these 
times of noon, midnight, 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m., the process is a 
little more complicated. To 
begin with (and this applies 
equally to the case where the 
birth does fall on a cardinal 
hour) we must put the Earth 
within the circle. This is done 
by drawing a smaller circle— 
say, one of 14 inch—round 
the central point of the figure, 





Fig. 9. 
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degrees so obtained from the degree of the protractor opposite to the Sun’s place. 
You then move the protractor backward—?.e., against the way of the clock—until the 
degree at which you stopped counting is opposite to the Sun’s place in the horoscope. 
You mark with a pencil the points in the circle opposite to the goth, the 18oth, 
the 270th, and the 36oth degrees of the protractor, and draw lines between the goth 
and 27oth, and the 180th and 36oth degrees respectively to touch the inner circle 
on either side.* At the point where the line from the goth degree cuts the inner 
circle you write M.C. (for mid-heaven), at the corresponding point of the line from 
the 270th N. (for nadir), from the 360th E., and from the 180th W. Finally you 
write in the circle representing the earth the name, place, date and hour of the 
birth of the “native” or person for whose birth the horoscope is drawn, and your 
figure is complete (Fig. 9). 

The rules by which astrologers profess to judge of the fortune of the native 
can only be briefly touched upon here. Of the seven planets known to the ancients, 
two, viz., Jupiter and Venus, were supposed to be benefic, and two, Saturn and 
Mars, malefic; while the remaining three, the Sun, the Moon, and Mercury, were 
common—that is to say, their influence was good when combined with that of 
good planets, and evil with evil ones. To these we must now add Uranus or 
Herschel, whom the acumen of modern astrologers has found to be a sort of 
paradox or “surprise packet,” acting sometimes for good, though generally for ill, but 
always in the most unexpected and astonishing way. The convenience of this star 
as an dme damnée, upon whom you can cast the blame if any of your prophecies 
miscarry, needs no explanation. The combinations which the planets could form 
among themselves were the sexti/e, or distance of 60 degrees; the ¢vine, of 120 
degrees ; the sguare, of go degrees ; and the offosition, when there was a distance 
of 180 degrees between them. Of these the sextile and trine were said to be good 
aspects, the square and opposition bad. There was also the conjunction, where two 
planets were in the same sign and degree; and the antiscion, where two planets 
had the same declination, or (which is the same thing) were at the same distance 
from the equator.t Both these two last combinations were supposed to have a 
common influence. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the influence of 
even a good planet must have been supposed to be cancelled by its combination 
(and a fortiori by its combination in a bad aspect) with a bad one, and vice versd. 

The circumstances of the native over which the planets exercised influence were 
shown by their position in the nativity. A planet in the midheaven was thought 
to act upon the native’s rank in life, in the ascendant or east angle upon his 
personal appearance and disposition, in the descendant or west angle upon the 
manner of his death, and in the nadir upon the wealth that he was destined to 
possess. The other houses or signs were of less importance, and were thought to 
partake of the character of the house opposite to them ; the third, fifth, ninth and 
eleventh being the source of good, while the sixth and twelfth were the cause of 
ill fortune, and the second and eighth were said to hinder and retard everything 


* E.g., In the Queen's horoscope, the cardinal hour next behind the birth is 12 midnight: you 
therefore lay the 270th degree of the protractor tothe Sun’s place. Four and a quarter hours in degrees 
is 4 x 15 = 60° + 15 minutes — by 4 = (nearly) 4°: total 64°, which, added to 270°, make 334°. 
You therefore turn the protractor until the 334th degree of it is opposite to the sun’s place, and 
then draw the lines connecting the cardinal points as directed in the text. 

t If you want to find the declination of a planet, take that given for the nearest noon in the 
Ephemeris. This is near enough for all purposes, as none of the planets except the Moon make 
more than one degree of declination a day. The Moon’s declination can be found by proportion 
in the same way as her longitude. 
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that was about to happen. And so on through all the maze of dignities, familiarities, 
terms, triplicities, aphete and anarete, with which the Greeks and their modern 
imitators have attempted to make their so-called science unintelligible to the 
multitude, while providing a loophole out of which they might themselves creep in 
the event of their predictions remaining unfulfilled. He who is curious in such 
matters should refer to Pearce’s “ Text-book of Astrology,” which is the -most 
exhaustive, or to Wilson’s “ Dictionary of Astrology,” which is the most rational 
work I have yet met with on the subject. 

All such systems may be unhesitatingly condemned, because they are founded 
on the cabalistic fallacy that things which are associated in the mind have 
necessarily a real as well as an imaginary connection with each other. ‘This 
mistake, as Professor Tylor long since pointed out,* lies at the root of all known 
modes of divination, and of much human error besides. It is due to this that 
sensible people once believed that—to take only one instance—because a certain 
constellation happened to bear some faint resemblance to a bull, persons born 
when it was rising must have “a tuft of hair on the forehead,” and an impetuous 
and bull-like disposition. Equally unthinkable, too, at the present day, is the 
fetich-worship which lurks behind these theories. Thus, in one of the best-known 
seventeenth-century books on astrology, the nativity of a child is given who was 
drowned at the age of three, “in a small quantity of water where chickens were 
used to drink.” It was of course said that this catastrophe was due to the fact 
that the sign on the ascendant and that in which the planet Saturn was placed in 
the nativity both belonged to the “ watery triplicity” ;—but what does this imply? 
When was the fatal mission given to the “small quantity of water”? Did the 
“lord of the triplicity” suddenly turn it from its former peaceful office of com- 
forting the chickens’ interiors into the unconscious instrument of the child’s death? 
Or did it remain from the hour of the birth watching like an Italian bravo for 
the moment at which it could take away the life of its enemy? Whichever view 
of the case we adopt, we find ourselves at the mental level of the savages studied 
by Sir John Lubbock and others, who believe that every stick and stone around 
them is not only alive but inspired for the most part with the bitterest malignity 
against the human race. 

It does not follow from these considerations that the heavenly bodies have no 
influence upon the constitution and—which is perhaps nearly the same thing—the 
mental disposition of the creatures born under them; and it would be wise not to 
dogmatise too strongly on the extent of it. In one sense we are all astrologers: 
for to what but the changing position of the planets can we attribute the backward- 
ness of May lambs, of July horses, and of chickens hatched later than March? 
Moreover, recent discoveries all tend to show the existence of hitherto unsuspected 
ways in which some at least of the planets act upon the earth and its inhabitants. 
Setting aside the action of the Sun and Moon upon the tides as partly known to 
the ancients, in the connection of the sun-spots with magnetic storms, in the 
microbe-killing energy of the Sun’s light, in ordinary photography, and—I suppose 
the reference is inevitable—the X rays, we have instances of strictly “ planetary” 
influence, which go far beyond anything within the ken of our ancestors. It is 
not, therefore, absolutely beyond belief that an astrology based on rational principles, 
like the Astrologia Sana of which Bacon dreamed, may one day present itself. 
But before such a theory can receive scientific investigation, its propounders must 
sweep away all the mystical and superstitious rubbish with which the subject has 


* « Primitive Culture,” third edition, vol. i., p. 116. 
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until now been surrounded, and devote themselves in the first instance to the 
collection of authentic facts from which practical deductions can be made. ‘The 
first step towards such a goal seems to be the getting together of the nativities, 
not, as has hitherto been the case, of a few carefully chosen individuals, but of 
large groups in which those cases which do not bear out any particular theory 
shall be mingled with those which do. It should not be difficult, by means of the 
process here described, for any one with a little leisure to make on a small scale 
an astrological A/manach de Gotha which should comprise the nativities of the 
members of the different reigning families of Europe. ‘The births of such exalted 
bersonages are generally noted with sufficient accuracy, while the main incidents 
of their lives are matter of common notoriety. Such a collection might therefore 
nave a real interest for science: and the horoscopes of the Queen’s direct descendants 
here given may possibly serve as a pattern. 


F. LEGGE. 


Obverse. Reverse 








Clay Tablet in British Museum on which the Babylonian horoscope on p. 632 is inscribed. 























Glear had the day been from 
the dawn, 
All chequer'd way the sky, 
‘Tir clouds, like soarl of cobweb 
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Vail’d heavens most glorious eye. 





| ‘The wind had no more sirensth than thi, 
That leiyurely, it blew, 
| ‘To make one leaf the next fo kiy, 
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5 aio I first met the 

Young Fogey I 
thought him very brilliant. 
His philosophical pose, too, 
of combining the caution of 
age with the daring of youth 
was fascinating. “I have 
evolved,” he used to say. 
“Once I attached no sanc- 
tity to ideas because they 
were old: now I attach no 
sanctity to ideas because they are new.” But 
I soon discovered that the Young Fogey was 
one of that large class of persons who do not 
evolve but revolve, whose brilliancy is that 
of the fixed star. They give out arrestive 
thoughts, and you, are vastly impressed, but 
on longer acquaintance, or on returning 
to them after an interval, you find that it 





is they who have been arrested by their 
thoughts. Such persons do not last you 


more than one or two years: they require 
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EVERYTHING 


CONTAINS THE OPINIONS OF THE YOUNG FOGEY UPON ELSE.—HE 
DENOUNCES ACTORS, ARTISTS, AUTHORS, AND PEOPLE.—HE MORALISES ON 
MORALS, CONVERSES ON CONVERSATION, DEFENDS Mrs. GRUNDY, AND IS 
INTERRUPTED IN A DISCOURSE ON THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE USEFUL. 


a succession of new audiences to keep up 
their reputation, like a witty play, which all 
the world goes to see in turn, but which it 
would be deucedly dull to see night after 
night, year in, year out. The cleverest of 
them know this need of new ears, and of 
making provincial and foreign tours when 
they have exhausted London. But when the 
Young Fogey chanced upon me drinking 
lager beer at the Millennial Exhibition in 
Budapest, which I about to describe 
“ without prejudice,” he was probably con- 
fused by the distance from Piccadilly into a 
sense of originality, and perceiving a couple of 
books on my table: “What! 
the books you review ?” 
astonishment ; adding, with an impromptu 
air, “I always write the books J review 
Criticism of other people is waste of time. 
An artist who is worth his salt knows his 
value better than anybody else ; 


was 


do you read 
he asked in feigned 


and an 


artist who is not worth his salt is not worth 
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your criticism, and will learn nothing from 


it in any case. There is immeasurably too 
much book-making, as it is.” 

“But criticism tends to keep down book- 
making,’ I observed meekly. 

“Quite the contrary. Criticism  en- 
courages it. Most books are not read. Who 
can possibly read ninety-nine of the worst 
hundred books published every week? If 
they were not even criticised, the writers 
would shut up their inkstands. Publicity is 
their aim, but publication does not supply it. 
Most publishers are rather privat-eers. It is 
the critics who supply fame to fools. It’s 
even worse with plays. Why should every 
trumpery farce that can get itself badly pro- 
duced by a moneyless manager who decamps 
the day after be allotted a space in every 
morning, evening, and weekly newspaper, 
Fame blowing simultaneously a hundred 
trumps? My greatest book never got half 
as much notice as a wretched little curtain- 
raiser which took me a morning to knock off, 
and the news of which was flashed from 
China to Peru immediately, whereas the 
eulogies of my book were dribbled out in 
monthly instalments, and belated testimonials 
kept straggling in long after its successor 
had been published. In those days I be- 
longed to a Press-cutting Agency, and I 
discovered that—to measure Fame by the 
square inch—you may get many more yards 
of reputation by the most flippant playlet 
than by your literary magnum opus ; to say 
nothing of the pictures and interviews of your 
actors and actresses. That your silliest 
player—especially if it be a pretty she—gets 
photographed in the papers sixteen times to 
your once, goes without saying. The only 
real recipe for Fame nowadays is to be a 
pretty girl and exhibit yourself publicly. 
The modern editor has got it into the paste- 
brush he calls his head that the public is 
infinitely greedy for the minutest theatrical 
details. It is really too idiotic, this fuss 
over our parrots. If there were only any 
plays for them to talk! The decline of the 
British drama——” 

“By which you mean that they decline 
your plays,” I interrupted. 

“Granted,” said the Young Fogey ; “but 
even when they give us Shakespeare, they 
play the patron, and literary critics argue 
deferentially with them as to the treatment 
of the text and beg them not to put William’s 
head under the pump. Did you see that 
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monumental headline in the Dadly Chronicle, 
the paper that poses as the organ of sweet- 
ness and light >— 
MR. TREE'S NEW PLAY. 
HENRY IV. AT THE HAYMARKET, 

So Mr. Tree ‘created’ Falstaff in more than 
the conventional sense of that arrogant stage- 
verb! Act? Anybody can act! We're all 
acting, always, in every phase of our 
social life. Every back drawing-room is 
a theatre royal. A child can act, and the 
‘infant phenomenon’ cannot be distin- 
guished from the leading lady or gentleman 
except by size. But no child ever wrote 
a play. Acting is the lowest of the arts. 
And even if it were the highest, it would be 
brought low again by its infinite self-repeti- 
tion. Imagine playing one part for a season, 
a year, a decade. Actors are not even 
parrots—they are automatic puppets that 
move their limbs in fixed fashions, and make 
squeaking sounds at prescribed moments. 
There was a French Minister of Education 
who drew up a most rigid Time-Code, which 
hung in his bureau; and it was the joy of his 
life to take out his watch and say ‘ Half-past 


three! Ha! every boy in France is now 
learning geography’; or, ‘A quarter to 
twelve! Ha! every French schoolgirl is 


now writing in a copy-book.’ I have the 
same sort of feeling about my actor-acquaint- 
ances. ‘Half-past nine? Ah! What is 
Herbert doing? He is taking poison.’ ‘A 
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quarter to eleven! Dear me! Rose is crawl- 
ing under a table.’ 

“And these creatures want every privilege, 
forsooth! Fame, gold, champagne, the best 
society and the worst. To be of Bohemia 
and Belgravia, to make the best of both 
worlds. If things don’t mend, to sit in a 
stall will soon become an index of imbecility. 
It will be like being seen at the Academy. 















And, talking of the Academy, did ever 
any more infantile idea enter the human 
brain than that a couple of thousand pictures 
worth seeing can be painted every year? 
Why, since the beginning of the world there 
haven’t been two thousand pictures painted 
worth seeing! Imagine two thousand manu- 
script noyels being scattered around on two 
thousand desks, a shilling admission! Do 
we get one good novel a year? Scarcely. 
One good symphony or opera? Of course 
not. Then why expect to get a picture 
worth hanging? And every picture should 
hang by itself—it’s an artistic entity, self- 
complete. To crowd it among a lot of 
others is like conducting an orchestra every 
instrument of which is playing a different 
tune. ‘Tisn’t even as if the poor painters got 
anything out of the show. People won’t buy 
pictures—prices are monstrously inflated to 
an artificial point: the artists would take less, 
only they don’t like to come down from their 
pedestal, and so they starve up there in 
dignity. Artists have played a foolish game. 
They have gone nap on gentility and high 
prices, and gentility has failed them. 

“ When great prices are given for pictures, 
it is generally with a view to selling them 
again : a dubious compliment to the artist. 
No man gets a thousand pounds’ worth of 
pure art joy out of any picture. He can 
spend his thousand pounds to much more of 
esthetic advantage. But there is no inherent 
sacredness in prices. A picture is only worth 
what it will fetch. Let our artists be satisfied 
with a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, 
like any other species of craftsmen. After 
all they were all craftsmen— Michael Angelo, 
Titian, Donatello, Canova—wall-decorators, 
door - painters, ceiling-colourers, tomb- 
builders, stone-masons, working to contract 
and to measure. When our artists are 
content with the pay of manual labourers 
and the joy of art, taste 
may be stimulated in the 
masses, and original work 
be going at the price of 
lithographs. Why 
shouldn’t artists even paint 
public-house signs? Beer 
being the national religion, 
why shouldn’t it find ade- 
quate expression in Art ? 

“Not that it matters 
much whether our artists 
live or die,—Art seems 
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about over. It seems to be an accident that 
happened once or twice in the Past—among 
the Greeks, at the Renaissance, in Spain, in 
Holland—which no amount of art-schools 
and art-publications can coax back. To 
found Academies and R.A.-ships is to spur a 
dead horse. Look at the Greek sculptures, 
look at the Italian pictures, and ask yourself 
what we have to put beside them after all 
our endless exhibitions! Modern improve- 
ments! Plein air! Bah! Where can you 
show me more ‘atmosphere’ than in Car- 
paccio, or in Jacques d’Arthois. Impres- 
sionism? Look at that snow-effect by old 
Van Valckenborch at Vienna! But we do 
the modern, the contemporary, you cry 

“No, I don’t,” I interrupted feebly, more 
to let him take breath than for the jest’s 
sake. But he ignored the opportunity. 

“But they’ve all done the contemporary ! 
Only their contemporary, not yours. The 
faliacy almost amounts to an Irish bull. The 
ancients weve the moderns—to themselves— 
just as we shall be the ancients to our 
successors. The Renaissance people all 
did contemporary work, under pretence of 
doing historical: contemporary types for 
Madonnas, local landscapes for Oriental 
scenery, up-to-date dresses for New Testa- 
ment episodes, portraits of their patrons for 
patron-saints and apostles. Did you ever 
see a more modern figure than Tintoretto’s 
portrait of himself, the elderly man in a 
frock-coat who looks on at his own wonderful 
picture of St. Mark descending to rescue a 
Christian slave? An Academician or a new 
English Art Clubbite who had done only one 
tiny corner of this picture would so swell as 
to the head that his laurel-wreath wouldn’t 
fit him any longer. There’s no ambition 
nowadays—Degas, Whistler, yes. But for the 
rest—dwarfs. Modern improvements indeed ! 
Science may improve, but not art. Art, like 
religion, is an absolute in life—nobody will 
ever paint better than Velasquez, write better 
than Shakespeare, or pray better than the 
Psalmist. Science is the variable—always 
on the go; and when we think of progress it 
is just as well that we foolishly keep our eye 
on the machine-room.” 

“Won't .you have a drink?” I broke in, 
seizing the first opportunity. 

“Thanks ! What’s that book ?” 

“ Olympia’s Journal! \t’s by a new man 
—a Mr. W. S. Holnut. Rather clever and 
subtle, with bright sketches of life in Florence 
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and Venice. Olympia’s Journal is taken up 
with her husband, and she married him to 
write about him—he was such ‘ good copy.’” 

I had unchained a torrent. “ Novelists 
ought never to be introduced into novels,” 
burst forth the Young Fogey. “ The subject- 
matter of novelists is real normal life, and 
novelists are neither real nor normal. They 
are monsters, whose function in life is to 
observe other people’s lives. For one novelist 
to make copy of another is like cannibalism. 

“If the psychology of the novelist, who is 
the student of other people’s psychology, is 
to be studied, where are you to stop? Why 
not study the peculiarities of the novelist 
who studies the novelist, of the reflector of 
life who reflects the reflector of life—nay, of 
the critic who reflects upon the reflection of 
the reflector ? This modern mania for pick- 
ing ourselves to pieces is only the old childish 
desire ‘ to see the wheels go wound.’ People 
were much better in the old days when they 
didn’t bother so much about how their wheels 
went round. I always sympathised with the 
indignant old lady who came to my school- 
master when our class began to take up 
physiology, and protested that she wasn’t 
going to have her boy learn what was in his 
inside—it was indecent. People are not 
made healthier by knowing how their 
functions work ; animals never study physio- 
logy, and plants blossom without knowing 
anything at all about anything. Knowledge 
only generates a morbid fussiness, as with 
Mr. Jerome’s celebrated Cockney who dis- 
covered himself to be possessed of every 
ailment in the medical dictionary except 
housemaid’s knee. And to learn what is in 
your mental inside is equally indecent and 
equally discomposing. ‘I have never thought 
about thinking,’ said the wise Goethe. No 
one can go through a treatise on insanity 
and come out as sane as he started. And 
there is an even more insidious way in which 
this human vivisection operates for evil, 
People now forgive their friends—they call 
their eccentricities ‘pathological,’ and endure 
instead of discouraging them. I had two 
letters this very morning. ‘Poor A!’ said 
B.: ‘his vanity has ceased to offend me—I 
feel it is pathological.’ ‘ Poor B!’ said A.: 


‘it is impossible to resent his egotism—it is 
simply pathological.’ 

“This scientific Christianity wouldn’t be 
so bad if people didn’t condone their own 
faults, too. 


They can’t get up early—it’s 
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heredity. The early bird 
who caught the worm 
must have had a grand- 
parent who stayed out 
late. Are they lazy? 
Their uncle was a 
country parson. They 
are like the ,man who 
refused to give charity 
because he had such 
expensive tastes. To 
acquiesce in your own weaknesses because 
they are hereditary, without making an effort 
to eradicate them, is bad science as well as 
bad morals. Among the items given you by 
heredity do not forget the potentiality of 
self-improvement by inward struggle. No 
one says ‘I can’t speak French, and I shan’t 
try, because my father was an illiterate Irish- 
man.’ Self-knowledge tends to weaken self- 
discipline, foster self-indulgence and corrode 
character.” 

“ But what of the old Greek maxim ‘ Know 
thyself !’” 

“Old Greek sophistry. Knowing requires 
a subject to know and an object to be 
known. You can’t be subject and object 
too—introspection is a_ self-contradiction. 
Hasn’t every one noticed that everybody 
else fails to discover himself in a novel or a 
sermon, though 
his lineaments 
are painted down 
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to the minutest 
details of wart 
-yand mole? And 


| it’s quite natural. 

Every soul is to 

itself the centre 
of the universe 

through the infinite panorama 
passes; nothing exists but in relation to 
it: to its standards of beauty, of right and 
wrong, of humour, of admiration, everything 
is brought. There’s no man so low or so 
ridiculous but he finds somebody else more 
so, and the London street-boy who sneers at 
the long-haired poet is exalted to a sense of 
superiority. I once met a human monstrosity 
—hunch-backed, cross-eyed, palsied and 
wooden-legged. My soul sickened with pity, 
but his face brightened ina smile of contempt 
and his cross-eyes danced with glee. I ap- 
pealed to his sense of the ridiculous. Listen 
to the comments of people upon one another 
after a party, and confess that a coterie is often 
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but a mutual contempt society. That is what 
makes life livable—every living creature is 
an amused eye upon the universe. Terence 
said as much long ago. We amuse one 
another, and exist to gratify one another's 
sense of superiority, like the islanders who 
live by taking in one another’s washing. /t 
will be a thousand pities if the spread of 
travelling removes the mutual superiorities 
of Englishmen and Frenchmen, Chinamen 
and Hindoos. I went to a dinner-party the 
other day. The host and hostess were im- 
possible —like spiteful studies by Thackeray 
caricatured by Dickens. Yet there were 
they arrogating to themselves every privilege 
of judgment and jurisdiction that the most 
fashionable peers or the sublimest souls 
could claim ; to their own minds the arbiters 
of elegance, the patrons of the arts, the 
flagellators of vice and snobbery, the gracious 
laudators of virtue, the easy fomenters of 
scandal. 


“Prithee, was ever one of us capable of not 


lecturing on ethics or not preaching a sermon? 
Did not Sir Barnes Newcome lecture on 
the Family? Do we not all hold forth on the 
condition of the poor, the morality of the 
mining market, the inferior ethics of the 
coloured races, and a hundred other lofty 
topics, warming our coat-tails at the glow of 
our own virtue? ’Tis the fault of language 
which enables arrant scoundrels to use fine 
words that they have never felt. Humility, 
self-sacrifice, noble-mindedness, are phrases 
easily picked up by people for whom their 
only meaning is in the dictionary, and who 
know it is the correct thing to admire them. 
They are like students of chemistry who 
babble of H,SO, and NH; by book without 
ever having seen a laboratory or a retort, 
or tone-deaf people raving over Beethoven. 
And these lip-servants of virtue are uncon- 
scious that they have never known the real 
thing. Every discussion between civilised 
persons presupposes moral perfection all 
round—a common elevated platform from 
which one surveys the age and its problems, 
and considers how to bring the world at 
large up to one’s own level. You cannot 
discuss anything with a person who has 
ever been publicly imperfect,—at any point 
you may tread on his corns. Has he been 
bankrupt? The slightest reference to honesty, 
finance or business may seem an insult. Has 
he figured in the Divorce Court? How are 
you to talk about the last new play without 
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seeming personal? This explains why exposed 
persons are cut : they have made conversation 
impossible, by cutting away the common 
ground of it, the hypothesis of perfection. 
Even with persons who have merely lost 
relatives one has to be careful to avoid 
references to mortality. The complete diner- 
out has to be equipped with a knowledge 
of his fellows to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, so as to avoid giving offence. To say 
that late marriages are a mistake or second 
marriages a folly may be to make enemies 
for life. Which, by the way, is absurd: all 
conversations should be regarded as privi- 
leged and impersonal. ’Tis brain meeting 
brain, not foot treading gingerly among 
irrelevant personal considerations. And just 
as we are all willing to preach, we are all 
willing tobe preached at—it gives us such 
an opportunity of gauging the preacher's 
morality and ability. The Scotch peasants 
who denounce their meenister’s orthodoxy are 
an extreme case, but if we were not really 
judging our judges we should go to opposition 
churches. What we demand from preaching 

as from newspapers—is an echo of our 
own voices, and when the preacher or the 
newspaper leads it is only by pretending to 
follow. Opportunity makes the politician. 
Watch the crowd streaming out of church 
after a sermon. Do they wear an air of 
edification or humiliation? Are they bowed 
down with the consciousness of their back- 
slidings? No: they are esthetes come 
from a literary and oratorical performance. 
They are not thinking of themselves at all, 
but of the quality of the sermon. Yes, 
around each of us the world turns, and each 
soul is the hub of the universe. Popular 
suffrage is the recognition of this great fact : 
not one of us but is competent to arrange 
the affairs of the country. Every man Jack 
and woman Jill is a standard, a test, an 
imperial weight and measure, and the uni- 
verse must endure our verdict as it goes 
round us. To expect this central standard 
to turn back on itself and become aware of 
its own defects and distortions is like ex- 
pecting a pair of scales to weigh itself; or 
—more absurd still—expecting a false pair of 
scales to weigh itself truly. ‘All men think 
all men mortal but themselves,’ and so all 
men find all men wanting except themselves. 
If they ever for a moment suspect that 
they are not perfect—whether the suspicion 
leak in through reflection or reprobation— 
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tis but for a moment. We cannot live 
on bad terms with ourselves, nor with a 
consciousness which doubts and despises us 
—whether it be our own consciousness or a 
friend’s. Our nature throws up earthworks 
against a contemptuous opinion. Just as a 
bodily wound is repaired by the wonderful 
normal processes of circulation and nutrition, 
so our self-love tends to repair the wounds 
of the soul. We feel that even if we are not 
perfect, we are as perfect as possible wader 
the circumstances. If so-and-so and so-and- 
so had had to go through our sufferings or 
our temptations, he or she would have acted 
no better. And even in our wildest remorse 
we are self-satisfied with our self-dissatis- 
faction. Nor is this need of our nature for 
self-reconcilement wholly without spiritual 
significance. It points to an incurable 
morality in the human soul, and to the truth 
that if we mainly use our own ideals to 
condemn other people by, we are bound to 
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condemn ourselves if we can once be got to 
perceive that we Aave violated them ourselves, 
though we at once seek peace in extenuating 
circumstances. Peace of mind is the homage 
which vice pays to virtue. Nor, though it 
matters immensely to society what ideals 
people have, and that they have the right 
ones, to the people themselves it only matters 
that they Aave ideals, right or wrong. Where 
there is honour among thieves, a thief may 
have a fine sense of self-respect. The only 
incorrigible rogue is he who is devoid of 
ideals, who has allowed his ethical nature to 
disintegrate. Such a one ceases to be a 
person. He has lost the integrating factor— 
the moral—which binds human personality 
together. He is a mere aggregation of 
random impulses. The last stage of moral 
decay is impersonality. Impersenality sums 
up ‘the daughters of joy,’ with their in- 
difference to aught but the moment. 

“ But it is wonderful what shreds of person- 
ality, what tags and rags of the ideal, the 
most degraded may retain. Was there ever 
a soul that did not think some one action 
beneath its dignity? An absolutely un- 
scrupulous persgn is a contradiction in terms. 
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To be unscrupulous were to cease to be a 
person, to have become a bundle of instincts 
and impulses. But no one is so good or so 
bad as he appears. The chronicler of the 
‘Book of Snobs’ was himself a bit of a 
snob, and the poet who sought for the 
spiritual where Thackeray had looked for 
the snobbish, who bade us note 
‘All the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making up the main account ; 
All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled 
the man’s amount,’ 


was almost as weak as the satirist in that 
respect for titles and riches which is the 
veritable ‘last infirmity of noble minds.’ 

“Still Browning’s is the truer view of 
human life, and till we see our neighbours 
as Omniscience sees them, our kindest and 
cruellest estimates will be equally wide of 
the mark. 

“And conversely, unless you develop a 
personality, you cannot be moral, or even 
immoral. You can be social or anti-social— 
that is, your actions can make for the good 
or the ill of society. But moral or immoral 
it is not given to everybody to be. For I do 
not agree with those who would substitute 
social and anti-social for these ancient adjec- 
tives. We are concerned with the quality of 
acts as well as with their effects, with the 
soul as well asits environment. And it takes 
a real live soul to do good or evil. That is 
the point of Mr. Kipling’s Tomlinson--a 
mere bundle of hearsays—who could win 
neither hell nor heaven. It is also the 
teaching of Ibsen. You must not shrink 
from wrong because you are told it is wrong, 
but because you see it is wrong. But few 
people can expect to develop a personality 
of their own. Current morality is the 
automatic application of misunderstood prin- 
ciples. And so it must always be. For the 
function of the average man is to obey. Was 
it not Napoleon who said that men are meant 
either to lead or to obey, and those who can 
do neither should be killed off? Ethics is 
the conscience of the best regulating the 
conduct of the worst. Hence there are no 
immutable rules of morality : 


‘For the wildest dreams of Kew are the facts of 
Khatmandoo, 
And the crimes of Clapham chaste at Martaban.’ 













































































But there are immutable Arinciples. To 
spit in a guest’s face is with some savage 
tribes a mark of re- 
spect. But this does 
not invalidate the 
principle that cour- 
tesy should be shown 
to guests. Rules vary 
with time and place, 
principlesare eternal ; 
and even if unmen- 
tionable things are 
done in A.rica and 
Polynesia, if ‘the dark places of the earth 
are full of cruelty,’ that does not invali- 
date the principles of morality, as our 
modern blood-and-thunder young man affects 
to believe. For that the principles of right 
and justice have not yet been discovered in 
barbarous countries no more destroys their 
universality and legitimacy than the prin- 
ciples of the differential calculus are affected 
by the primitive practice of counting on the 
fingers. And, while the ethical geniuses 

the senior wranglers of the soul—are groping 
towards further truths and finer shades of 
feeling, deeper reaches of pity and subtler 
perceptions of justice, the rank-and-file and 
the wooden spoons must needs apply the old 
ethics, even against the new teachers them- 
selves. Every truth has to fight for recog- 
nition, to prove itself not a lie. The brilliant 
and impatient young men who scoff at con- 
ventions because the people who hold them 
are unreal—not persons, feeling and passing 
moral truths through their own soul, but 
parrots—forget that just because the people 
are unreal, their maxims are real ; that they 
do not represent the people who mouth 
them, but the great moralists and thinkers 
behind. Against the brilliant rushlights of 
contemporary cleverness shine the stars of 
the ages. ’Tis the immemorial mistake of 
iconoclasts—even granted they are taller 
than their fellow-men—to be ever conscious 
of the extra inches, instead of the common 
feet. Nevertheless” (and here the Young 
Fogey put on his most judicial manner) “the 
extra inches must tell. For because real 
ethics resides not in rules but in principles, 
obedience to the letter may mean falsity to 
the spirit, if the circumstances that dictated 
the rules have changed. This is not casu- 
istry. ’Tis a concept not to be found in 
Panetius or Cicero or the Jesuit Fathers. 
It means that we are not to wear our boy- 
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hood’s waistcoats, but to be measured for 
manhood’s. Tight-lacing is bad for the 
spiritual circulation, ‘ Get rid of the Hebrew 
old clo’, cried that curious Carlyle, the -chief 
dealer in them. Amen, say I: but do not 
let us therefore go naked. And since we 
have stumbled upon Sartor Resartus, permit 
me a comparison in keeping. I once saw a 
tailor measuring the boys in a charity school. 
He drew a chalk line five feet 
up a wall, and dividing the upper 
part of the line by horizontal 
chalk-marks, stood the boys 
beside it, one after another, and 
according to the chalk - mark 
which the crown of the unfor- =i 
tunate creature’s head grazed, —_ 

Master Snip calls out ‘ Fours,’ ‘Ones,’ ‘ Fives.’ 
Fat boys or lean boys, big-bodied or big- 
legged, narrow-chested or broad-shouldered, 
‘twas all ones, or twos—to him. Did they 
agree in height, the same clothes—tight or 
loose—for all! Thus is it with our moral 
maxims. Genius or goose, saint or sinner— 
your head to the chalk-mark ! And rightly. 
When one has to deal with great masses one 
cannot consider little details. The principles 
of morality must be broad and simple, and 
the world is right to apply them sternly and 
undiscriminatingly. The general cannot 
consider the peculiarities of a_ particular 
soldier, though the corporal of the regiment 
may make allowances for him. And so with 
breaches of morals. The world at large 
should condemn; but the private friends, 
who know the circumstances in every petty 
involution, who know the temptations and 
the extenuating factors, should form as it 
were a court of appeal. If they elected to 
stand by the offender, the world at large 
should reconsider its verdict. This is what 
practically took place in the George Eliot 
and Lewes instance. Weighed, not by the 
steelyard of general principle, but by the 
delicate chemical balance of special detail, 
they were not found wanting. The Magna 
Charta is still only a pious aspiration. 
‘Every man shall be tried bya jury of his 
peers.” How profound! For only our 
equals can know our travails and tempta- 
tions. Hew, now, if we had to try Shake- 
speare ! which of us would dare sit on the 
panel? Yet we ‘chatter about Shelley.’ He 
did wrong—granted. But was it wrong 
of him to do it? That is another question 
altogether. But the whole subject of the 
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sexes is wrapped in hypocrisy, and the 
breaches of morality are committed less by 
the celebrated than by the obscure. The 
savage sarcasm of Schopenhauer’s refusal to 
discuss monogamy because it had never yet 
come within the range of practical politics is 
still justified. I remember once reading an 
anecdote about a besieged town. The de- 
fenders resolved to make a sortie on a certain 
day, only in dread of their plan somehow 
leaking out beyond the gates, or of their 
womankind dissuading some from the peril- 
ous enterprise, they administered a solemn 
oath to one another that none of them should 
tell his wife, nor speak of it again even to 
another man, till the moment arrived. But 
each individual man told the partner of his 
bosom, only binding her by most fearsome 
oaths to say nothing to any other woman or 
man. All the women kept their oaths, each 
going about with the proud sense of being 
the only woman in the great secret. And 
so the women all met in the market-place, 
chattering about every subject on earth but 
that which was nearest their hearts, and the 
men moved among them, mutually silent. 
The whole community knew the secret 
whereof no one spoke. You perceive the 
parallel? Sex is the secret we are all in. Why 
shouldn’t we talk openly? Why shouldn’t 
we face facts? The marriage laws should be 
made as flexible, not as inflexible, as possible. 


Why? Because the bad people will evade 
everything and the good people endure 
anything. The bad people will break the 


best laws and the good people will respect 
the worst laws. Hence stringency squeezes 
the saint and lets the sinner slip. Harsh 
legislation puts a penalty on virtue: the 
vicious skirt round it surreptitiously, or are 
openly happy in despite of it. The only 
thing immutable in sexual morality is the 
principle of regulating it with a view to the 
highest ends of the soul and the state: the 
regulations themselves are mutable, and we 
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should not sacrifice too many human beings 
to gratify the idealism of the happily married. 
At the same time do not suspect me of 
Hilltopsy-turveydom, which seems to me 
based on bad physiology and worse psycho- 
logy. Mr. Grant Allen, man of science as 
he is in his spare moments, is more like 
Matthew Arnold’s Shelley, a beautiful and 
ineffectual angel beating in the void his 
luminous wings in vain. So complex is the 
problem which seems to him so simple, that 
it is not improbable that the present mono- 
gamy (tempered by polygamy) is the best 
of all possible arrangements. This is not to 
belaud the present system, any more than it 
is optimistic to say this is the best of all 
possible worlds. It may be so, but it 
remains a pity that no better was possible. 
And Mrs. Grundy herself seems to me as 
over-abused as marriage. The celerity with 
which she became a_ byword, from the 
moment she made her accidental appearance 
in Tom Morton’s ‘Speed the Plough,’ shows 
how the popular instinct needed some such 
incarnation of our neighbours’ opinions. She 
stands, the representative of the ethical 
level of the age, not of fixed pruderies. She 
is by no means the staid old soul her 
maligners imagine—never was there creature 
more changeable. As we move on, so will 
she move on with us. Once she allowed our 
squires to get drunk after dinner, now she is 
shocked at a one-bottle man. You will 
never shake her off, you brilliant young 
gentlemen. For an you established your 
own ethics, she would still be there to see 
that your ideas were carried out, Granted 
she is a scandal-monger. But scandal is the 
sewer-system of society : the dirty work must 
be done somehow. Mrs. Grundy is your 
scavenger. Americans don’t talk scandal, 
but I fail to see how they will keep their 
homes clean without it. The scandal- 
mongers may be inspired by no _ lofty 
motives, but they make a wonderful unpaid 
detective force. Sheridan was not a philo- 
sopher. Ubiquitous and omniscient, Mrs. 
Grundy is always with you. Once you might 
have escaped her by making the grand tour, 
but now she has a Cook’s circular ticket and 
watches you from the Pyramids or the temples 
of Japan,—especially if, like myself, you have 
the misfortune to be a celebrity. The only 
way to escape her is to be photographed 
widely. Wasn’t it Adam Smith who said 
that conscience was only the reflection in 



















ourselves of our neigh- 
bours’ opinions? If 
we didn't value their 
opinions there would be 
no morality. Foreign 
travel makes you feel 
there is something in 
the idea. Who cares 
what a parcel of jab- 
bering strangers think 
about your actions? The 
moment you lose touch 
with your environment, 
the moment you cease 
to vibrate to its nuances, 
your morality is in a parlous condition. 
Better go home and sit down on the well- 
known chair of Catullus, and feel once more 
that people are real and life is earnest and 
the horizon is not its goal. What is this 
mania for movement? If you travel un- 
intelligently you see nothing that you 
couldn’t have seen more comfortably in a 
panorama—the world going round you. If 
you travel intelligently, you discover the 
relativity of all customs and ideas, you dis- 
trust your own beliefs, your backbone is 
relaxed, your vitality snapped, and you come 
home, a molluscous cosmopolitan. It is the 
same thing that happens if you travel 
mentally instead of by mileage—if you go in 
for that modern curse, ‘Culture. You are 
not meant to absorb the art and literature of 
foreigners and dead peoples, fluttering like 
a bee from flower to flower. These things 
were made by men for their own race and 
age ; they never thought of you,—you are an 
eavesdropper. Cathedrals were built for 
Christians to pray in, not for connoisseurs 
to gloat over. You should develop along 
your own lines, strong and simple, not be 
a many-sided nullity. The true Englishmen 
are ploughmen and sailors and shopkeepers, 
not culture-snobs. 

“The greatest poets in every language 
are those who know only their own 
language. Shakespeare and Keats handled 
English as a million Professors of Poetry 
co-operating could never handle it. The 
greatest Art has always sprung from the 
direct pressure of the real world upon the 
souls of the artists. To be cultured is to lose 
that vivid sense of the reality of the life 
around you, to see it intellectually rather 
than to feel it intuitively. Hence art that 
is too self-conscious misses the throb of life: 
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George Eliot failed as soon as she began to 
substitute intellectual concepts for the vivid 
impressions of early memories. The moment 
people begin to prate about Art, the day of 
Art is over, and decadence has set in. Art 
should be the natural semi-unconscious 
enhancement of other things. The speaker 
wishing to convince becomes artistically 
oratorical, the prophet becomes artistically 
poetic, the church-builder artistically archi- 
tectural, the painter of Madonnas artistically 
picturesque, the composer of prayer-chants 
artistically musical. Art was the child of 
Religion, but it has long since abandoned 
its mother. Portrait and landscape painting 

















arose as accessories to sacred pictures ; the 
origin of the opera is to be sought in the Mass; 
literature developed from religious writings. 
But gradually it was discovered that you might 
paint noblemen as well as sages, and scenery 
could be dissociated from the backgrounds 
of Crucifixions and Marriages at Cana. 
And from seeing that Art needn’t have a 
religious meaning or content, men came to 
see that it needn’t have any meaning or 
content at all. Art, indeed, presents possi- 
bilities of a divorce from intellect and morals 
of which artists have eagerly availed them- 
selves. But Art for Art’s sake is Dead-Sea 
fruit—rosy without, ashes within. Socrates 
was not perhaps quite right in saying that 
the Beautiful was the Useful, but it doesn’t 
follow that the Beautiful should be the 
Useless. Even crockery, cutlery and furni- 
ture should never be Beautiful at the cost of 
utility. Their Beauty should be implicated 
with their natural shapes, inblent with and 
inseparable from their uses, not a monstrous 
accretion from without. The most artistic 
knife is the quintessence of knifehood.” 

“ But that is my idea of Art for Art’s sake,” 
I interrupted, for he had now got his second 
wind. “Art has always to express the 
quintessence of something—be it a street, a 
life, a national movement, a : 
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“ Art for Art’s sake means making beauti- 
ful knives that won’t cut and_ beautiful 
glasses that won’t hold water, and beautiful 
pictures and poems that say nothing. The 
people who want their. Art dissociated from 
their morals are in danger of spiritual blight, 
and inhabiting a universe of empty nothings. 


Too much self-consciousness is as sterile 
as too little. Look at these modern Renais- 
sances! They all ig 





“Yes, I know: I have written about that,” 
I said. “And now there is another one, 
the Jewish. Have you read the plan for 
‘A Jewish State, by Dr. Herzl, of Vienna? 
No dreamer he, but wonderfully sane, 
despite his lofty conception of a moral- 
ised, rationalised, modern State. Too 
‘modern,’ indeed, this idea of Messiah 
as a joint-stock company! I predicted 
years ago come to that. But 
methinks the very brilliant 
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in London to confide to me 
his scheme, and to whom I 
have just paid a return visit 
in the capital of Anti-Semit- 
ism — overrates the Jewish 
misery which he admits is 
the only effective motive- 
power for emigration on a 
large scale; and a Renais- 
sance that is not spontane- 
ous——” 

“Tm so sorry I’ve an 
appointment,” hastily interrupted the Young 
Fogey. “Good-bye! Such a_ delightful 
talk!” And he hurried away towards 
“old Buda” to lose himself and perhaps 
find a new pair of English ears among 
the pavilions and waxworks of the great 
Magyar Show, of which I must postpone 
writing. 
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The Rebel of the Family. 


‘* My Love.” Paston Carew. 
One Too Many. Sowing the Wind. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

Joseph's Coat. Coals of Fire. 
Val Strange Hearts. 
A Model Father. | Time’s Revenges. 





A Life’s Atonement, 
The Way of the World. 
First Person Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. A Wasted Crime. 
Old Blazer's Hero, | In Direst Peril. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature. 
Bob Martin’s Little Girl. 
By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 
The Romance of a Station. 
The Soul of Countess Adrian. 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. 
Christina Chard. 
By CHARLES READE. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
The Double Marriage, 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
The Course of True Love. 
The Autobiography of at ae. 
Put Yourself in His P 
A Terrible ER gg 
The Jilt, Foul Play. 
Singleheart and Doubleface. 
Good Stories of Men and other Animals, 
Hard Cash. Christie Johnstone. 
Peg Woftington. Griffith Gaunt. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater, | A Perilous Secret. 
A Simpleton. Readiana. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Round the Galle i 
On the Fo'k’sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch. 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
A Book for the Hammock, 
Mystery of the ‘‘ Ocean Star. 
et Harlowe. | An Ocean —_s 
hipmate Louise. 
Rs on a Wide Wide Sea. 





FULL CATALOGUE OF FICTION FREE BY POST. 
Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PICCADILLY, \W 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION now ready at all Libraries and the Booksellers’. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW’ NOVEL, ‘*‘ BRISEIS.”’ 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“In ‘Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a novel.” —Vanity Fair. 
“¢Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 
“ The perfect! — heroine of his latest, simplest, most captivating novel, ‘Briseis,’ will, we think, be 
adjudged a high place of honour among his pictures of young-womanhood, Geor, ie Lestrange isa delightful 
creature, an inveterate flirt, and an unconscious humourist of the first distinction.”—The World. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE.” 


TALES FROM THE TELLING HOUSE. 


By R. D. BLackmorg, Author of ** Lorna Doone,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. 
“Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the Doones,’ in which John Ridd figures anew; and a 
Legend of the West Country, ‘ Frida; or, The Lover’s Leap,’ with beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the 
saddest tales of woman’s love and man’s leaving that have ever been written.”—The World. 














NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID.” 


THE UNDER SIDE OF THINGS. 


By Liuian BELL, Author of ‘‘ A Little Sister in the Wilderness,” etc. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“ Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both her previous books are 
charming in their way, but ‘The Under Side of Things’ is that and more also. The plot is clever “se original, 
and the quiet humour and heroism among her dramatis persona make their doings delightful reading. . . . real 
addition to the novel-literature of the day.” 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform Post 8vo Volumes, cloth, 6s. cash. New and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. With MACLEOD OF DARE. WHITE HEATHER. 








Portrait of the Author. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. 

KILMENY. 

MADCAP VIOLET. 

THREE FEATHERS. 


THE MAID OF KILLEENA. 
GREEN PASTURES AND PICCA- 
DILLY. 


WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR.’ 
With Photogravure Portrait. 

AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. 

MY WATCH BELOW. 

JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF 
MATE. 


By the same Author. 


ADVENTURES IN THULE. 

YOLANDE. 

JUDITH SHAKESPEARE. 

THE WISE WOMEN OF INVER- 
NESS. 





THE EMIGRANT SHIP. 
THE FROZEN PIRATE. 

A SEA QUEEN. 

LITTLE LOO. 

THE LADY MAUD. 
BETWIXT THE FORELANDS. 


LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEET- 





SABINA ZEMBRA. 

THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A HOUSEBOAT. 

IN PAR LOCHABER. 

THE PENANCE OF JOHN 
LOGAN. 

PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 

DONALD ROSS OF HEIMRA. 

STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 
TON! 


Uniform Post 8vo Volumes, cloth, 6s, only. 
The MAGIC INK. | WOLFENBERG. | The HANDSOME HUMES. | HIGHLAND COUSINS. | BRISEIS. 


STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


New Issue in Uniform 8vo0 Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each ; or in'half-roxburghe, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 


MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 

JACK’S COURTSHIP. 

A STRANGE VOYAGE. 

A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. 
With Portrait. 





NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New Uniform Ec 

LORNA DOONE. 42nd Edition. 
With Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author, specially prepared 
for this New Issue. Also Illus- 
trated Edition for Presentation, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d. ; and Edition 
de Luxe, 21s. 


dition Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


TALES FROM THE TELLING | CHRISTOWELL. 


HOUSE. 55s. only. 
PERLYCROSS. 6s. only. 
CRADOCK NOWELL. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. 
CRIPPS THE CARRIER. 
TOMMY UPMORE. 





| ALICE LORRAINE. 


MARY ANERLEY. 

EREMA. 

KIT AND KITTY. 

SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 
Edition, 7s. 6a.) 





MARY MARSTON. Revised 
Edition. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 

ADELA CATHCART. 








LONDON : “SAM PSON LOW, 





VICAR’S DAUGHTER. 
WEIGHED AND WANTING. 
GUILD COURT. 


NOVELS BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


New Issue in Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


STEPHEN ARCHER. 
ESSAYS BY DR. MACDONALD. 
With Portrait 





MARSTON & COMPANY, LimiITEp, 
St. Dunstan’s "House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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wWwoRLD- WIDE POPULARITY. 


Crab-Apple 
Blossoms 


‘The daintiest and most deli- 
cious of perfumes.”—Argonaut. 





“A delicate perfume of highest 
quality.”—Court Journal. 





and the Invigorating 


(Town 
Isavender 
Salls. 


“Appreciated alike in palace, 
mansion, and cottage.” 5, Be llet. 


In CROWN-STOPPERED BOTTLES 
only, 


Avoid Imitations. 





THE CROWN pesrine & = ai lena ila 








TO BE WORN THRE}: TIMES IN THE WEEK, 


Madame A. T. ROWLEY’S 


TOILET MASK 


(OR FACE GLOVES) 


Isa aa beautifier for bleaching and preserving 
the skin and removing complexional imperfections, 

It is soft and flexible in form, and can be WORN without 
discomfort or inconvenience. 

It is recommended by eminent physicians and scientists as a substitute 
for injurious cosmetics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden imperfectly by cos- 
metics and powders, but can only be removed permanently by the’ Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanish 
from the skin, ~wo } it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful, It is harm- 
less, costs little, and saves pounds uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and removes wrinkles, and is both a 
coms lexion preserver and a beautifier. 

Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, post free, 3 stamps. 


MRS. A. T. ROWLEY, 
THE TOILET MASK (0, "2° OXEORE STREET, 





(ticura 


Instantly Relieves 


SKIN 





TORTURES 


A warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap, 


« “CARLTON” 


(Patent.) 


Card Case. «. « « = « 

Memorandum Tablet 

|} and Pencil Combined 

SOLID 1 5 6 HALL 

SILVER MARKED. 

} No Hinge or Fastening to get out of Order. 

A Card Released by a Slight Jerk. 

| No Necessity to Remove Gloves. 

i Tablet is Everlasting. 

Saves Carrying a Pocket Book. 

Less Bulky than the Ordinary Card Case. 
Obtainable Everywhere. Wholesale: 


) H. J. COOPER & CO., Ltd., 


diustration ts in 22, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, 
Miniature. London, E.C, 














"a Single application of 
; Cuticura (ointment), 
the great skin cure, followed by mild 
doses of CUTICURA RESOLVENT (the 
new blood purifier), will afford instant 
relief, permit rest and sleep, and point to 
a speedy cure in every form of torturing, 
disfiguring .<in humours. 





Rold thronzhout the world. British depot: NEWBRRY, 
Lon Porrge Deve & Cura. Corr., Boston, U.S.A, 








JULY 25 


is the last day for receiving Adver- 
tisements for the September No. 
of this Magazine. 
Apply to. 
THE MANAGER, “Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, LONDON, W.C., 
Or t—— 
MESSRS. C. MITCHELL & CO., 
12, and 13, Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 
A LAWYER’S WIFE. A Tale of Two Women and Some Men. By Sir WILLIAM 


NEVILL GEARY, Bart. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE SACRIFICE OF FOOLS. An Indian Novel. By R. Manirotp Craic 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘* Whosoever enjoys a fine thrill will find this book pleasurable reading.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WOOD OF THE BRAMBLES. By Frank MatHew. With Title-paze 


and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
‘It is unfair to class Mr. Mathew as the oes or Barrie of Ireland. He may bear a family likeness to his 
parents and brothers, but his individuality is all his own.”—Vanity Fair. 


GALLOPING DICK: being Episodes in the Life of Richard Ryder, sometime 
Gentleman of the Road. By H. B. MARRIOTT-WATSON. With Title-page and Cover Design by 
Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“A magnificent example of the picaresque novel, which is like to become the vogue once more. Dash and 
humour carry you from page to page, and you are not disappointed from first to last. It is a triumph of writing.” 
—Bblack and White. 

MARCH HARES. By Georce Forru. (Lane’s Library, Vol. I.). Crown 8vo, 
35. 6d. net. 

“The name of his (or her) book is ‘March Hares,’ the pseudonym adopted is ‘George Forth,’ and the 

ublishing house is the Bodley Head. So much the literary world knows; but what the literary world does not 

Enow, and very much wants to discover, is the identity of the distinguished author. That he és distinguished no 

one seems for a moment to doubt.”— Woman, 


GOLD. A Dutch-Indian Story for English People. By ANNIE LinpEN. (Lane’s 
Library, Vol. II.) Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


NOBODY’S FAULT. By Nerta Syretr. With Title-page and Cover Design by 


Aubrey Beardsley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“An extremely careful and clever study. . . . A deeply interesting story.”—Daily Chronicle. 


IN HOMESPUN. By E. Nespit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘* Wherever we turn in, ‘In Homespun,’ we discover reasons for applause, and. we can safely recommend it as 
one of the most refreshing.”—Li/erary Wor 


WHERE THE ATLANTIC MEETS THE LAND. By Catpwett Lipsett. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. : 

“¢The Unforgiven Sin ’—a story of woman’s dishonour judged in the fierce light of Irish peasant opinion—is 
an exceedingly strong piece of work ; restrained, dignified and imaginative.”—Sketch. 

PLATONIC AFFECTIONS. By Joun Smirtu, Author of “Old Brown’s Cottages.” 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 

“An original and striking story, written in easy and pleasant style. Original, since—though there is nothing 
new in the fact that platonic arrangements never stand the test of time—the inevitable dénouement of the impossible 
problem that two deliciously honest people try to solve is worked out so delicately and with such subtle under- 
standing of human, especially feminine, nature, that the story is really a fascinating as well as an interesting 


study.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
PIERROT’S LIBRARY.—VOL. I. 
PIERROT! A Story. By H. De VERE Sracpoo.Le. With Title-page, Cover Design 


and End Papers designed by Aubrey Beardsley. Square 16mo, uniform with the Tauchnitz Editions, 
cloth, 2s. net. 
‘‘ This story has an extraordinary charm, imagination, style. The descriptions of the German soldiers passing 
the park gates on their way to Paris, of the old corporal of the Grand Army drunken and broken-hearted, of the 
gentle figure of the poor young Count,—these belong to literature, and literature of a fine quality.” Academy. 


MY LITTLE LADY ANNE. By Mrs. Ecerton CasTLE. Tauchnitz Size. 2s. net. 
Pierrot’s Library, Vol. II.) 
“The story of the unfortunate ‘ Little Lady Anne’ is told in a manner at once exquisitely natural and full of 
art: indeed, it would be difficult to imagine a more perfect correspondence between circumstance and style than is 
presented in this little book.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


‘‘A SOUTH KENSINGTON SATIRE.” 
MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY: Observations in Philistias By HAarotp FREDERIC. 
Bog: nw Set.) Feap. 8vo, 35. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Frederic is at his very best in this light and delicate satire, which is spread with laughter and good 
humour.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE ARCADY LIBRARY. A Series of Open-Air Books. Edited by J. S. FLETCHER. With Cover Design 
by Patten Wilson. Each Vol. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


ROUND ABOUT A BRIGHTON COACH OFFICE. By Maupe Ecrerrton Kine. 


With over 30 Illustrations and Title-page by Lucy Kemp Welch. Crown 8vo, 55. net. 

“No happier opening of a new series of books has been made in these days of serial undertakings than is 
made by Mr. John Lane's ‘ Arcady er with ‘Round about a Brighton Coach Office.’ . .. The genial old 
coachmaster, with his family and household, and the Brighton that knew him and valued him, are set before us 
with wonderful vividness in Mrs, King’s charming reminiscent volume,”—National Observer. 


LIFE IN ARCADIA. By J. S. FLetcuer, Author of “The Wonderful Wapentake.” 
With Title-page and 20 Illustrations by Patten Wilson. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Arcady Library, Vol. II.) 


THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW EDITION OF THE COMPLEAT ANGLER. 
Edited by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. To be issued in 12 Monthly 
Parts. Each 1s. net. 
‘Will make a very charming volume, The pictorial illustrations by Mr. E. H. New have just that quaintness 
of style which best befits the subject.”—G/ode, 


THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 
and “ ARETHUSA ” and “ CHICHESTER ” Training Ships. [Founded 1848. 
London Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
President-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.C. 


As this Society is a National one, not simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdom it may come. Over 14,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
Service. 900 CHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Sec. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 

















Patron—THE QUEEN. 


BaNKERS—MeEssrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 








It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. .. £1010 0 | Annual Subscription for two votes ‘ £8 2-0 
Life Subscription for one vote .. oe 5 50 Annual Subscription for one vote be o10 6 
Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 
CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 
Estad, 1897.) 35, FINSBURY SQUARE [Mstab. 1802. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 

The Patients (numbering 10,033 in 1894) are of both sexes and all ages, from children a month old to adults over 95. 
Over Half a Million Patients have been relieved since the formation of the Charity. ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter 
alia, a separate entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, 
and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received by the Society’s Bankers, LLOYDS BANK (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; 
and by the Secretary, at the Institution. N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 





r CHIEF OFFICE: 
63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 
332, Oxford Street, W. 
40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Sum Insured, 1895—£390,775,000. 
The New Patent 


SOUND WISCS 


Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal. 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


LONDON BRANCH 
OFFICES: 








JULY 25th is the last day for receiving 
Advertisements forthe SEPTEMBER No. 
of this Magazine. Apply to the Manager, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,’’ 18, Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.; or to Messrs. C. 
Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


















GOLD MEDAL AWARDED—HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
FIRST-CLASS AWARD—ADELAIDE, 1887, and MELBOURNE, 1888. 


The Lancet describes it as ‘Mr. Benger’s admirable The British Medical Yournal says: “ Benger's Food 
reparation.” has by its excellence established a reputation of its own. 
- : The Illustrated Medical News says: ‘Infants do 
. “Tres . y 
The London Medical Record says: “It is retained when remarkably well on it. There is certainly a great future 
all other foods are rejected. It is invaluable.” before it.” 





Benger’s Food is Sold in Tins by Chemists, etc., Everywhere. 


Wholesale of all Wholesale Houses. 
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WARNER’S SAFE CURE 


THE POPULAR REMEDY 


FOR 


KIDNEY & LIVER TROUBLES & DEVELOPMENTS: 


Indigestion, Matl-assimilation, Debrhty. 


The only known Remedy for the Cure of Bright's Disease. 
Used all the World over. 


RECOGNISED AS A REMEDY OF THE HIGHEST STANDARD 


IN 


ENGLAND, GERMANY & FRANCE. 


Mr. S. Cross, 44, Moor Crescent, 
Hunslet, Leeds, says : “‘ I suffered 
for years from sluggish Liver, 
with frequent attacks of Jaun- 
dice, and was reduced almost to 
askeleton. Doctors failed to do 
any good; but WARNER’S SAFE 
CuRE restored me to perfect 
health. I can now eat any kind 
of food and enjoy it, and that 
is what I have not done for 
years.” 


Proof of its high therapeutic value. 


Government Physician, Dr. 
FISCHER, Neuenbuerg, Black 
Forest, Germany, states: ‘‘ I have 
pleasure in saying that a lady 
patient who was suffering from 
Bright's Disease of the Kidneys, 
and to whom I prescribed and 
gave WARNER'S SAFE CURE, 
after having treated her, in con- 
sultation with eminent col- 
leagues, with all other known 
therapeutic remedies, has been 
completely cured through the 
use of WARNER’S SAFE CURE,” 


Professor PorRAuD, B.Sc.,B.A., 
of Paris, France, now residing 
at London Road, Reading, says: 
“Weeks of treatment by the 
best Physicians failed to relieve 
or cure ‘me of Inflammation 
of the Bladder and Prostate 
Gland, but WaARNER’s SaFE 
CURE cured me, and nowI can 
conscientiously say that my 
present good health is solely 
attributable to this medicine.” 


2/9 & 4/6 per bottle, of all Chemists & Dealers. 
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VENICE & MURANO 


GLASS COMPANY, 


80, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W., 








Highest Awards at all Exhibitions, Prices Extremely Moderate. 
Have on view at their London Gallery a choice selection of their unrivalled reproductions of Ancient 
Venetian and Muranese Glass suitable for Table Use, Decorations, Cabinet Specimens, and for Presents. 


Venetian Glass Mosaic for Mural Decoration, Ecclesiastic and Domestic. 
30, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
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b The great want of the present day is for a powerful nervine and restorative that can be |}. 
>4| taken without evil after-effects. Hall’s Coca Wine is not only a delicious beverage: |> 
7 it is also the most active nerve stimulant and restorative after illness or exhaustion ever |P 
4] discovered. P 
> Doctors prescribe it , 
® Instead of morphia and other narcotics because it has no reaction, and can be discontinued ‘ 
4| at will. They also prescribe it because it is no secret preparation, and they know exactly |} 
}4| what they are giving their patients. > 
9 The reason for the great success of Hall’s Coca Wine is, that nothing is claimed for ; 
it that has not been amply proved. 
" If you suffer from any of the following complaints, write for a free tasting sample, and ; 
test it :— 
4 > 
bd Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, > 
4 Brain Fatigue, Influenza, > 
4 Physical Weakness, General Breakdown. 4 
9 It is marvellous how quickly it restores the vital forces. ‘ 
9 Ask your medical adviser’s opinion of Hall’s Coca Wine. > 
7 It is necessary to insist on having HALL’S Coca Wine; other makes are often |p 
Q substituted, causing disappointment. ( 
" 2/- and 3/6 per bottle, of all Chemists and Wine Merchants, or from the Sole Proprietors — ‘ 
STEPHEN SMITH & CO., BOW, LONDON. }{ 
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HIGHEST AWARD at the Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May 1896. 





If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,"’ or if what is 
supplied as ‘‘HOVIS"’ is not satisfactory, please write, sending sample, to | 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 
WHO WILL REPAY ALL THE COST. } 








6d. and ls. Samples on receipt of Stamps. 
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PREMIER VINOLIA SOAP. 
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THE “REFLEX” 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Quarter-plate 
measures 
externally 
73 x 6 x 5} 

inches ONLY. 





Patentees and Sole Manufacturers of the 


“REFLEX” CAMERA 


A FULL-SIZE Finder Apparatus, with ONE LENS 
ONLY. NO GUESSWORK !! 


The actual working lens also serves for the finder, 
which is the exact size of the plate being used. The 
image can be accurately focussed in the brightest sun- 
shine, even during the transition of the object to be 
photographed. It is fitted with a focal plane shutter 
capable of various speeds, which is immediately in front 
of the plate—a position universally admitted to be the 
best by competent authorities. as Rapid Rectilinear 
Lens working at //5-6, by well-known maker, but can 
be fitted with any other to suit the requirements of 
operator. Complete with double dark slides. Can 
also be arranged for Roll Holder or Magazine Back. 


Particulars from all Photo Dealers or 
direct on Application. 


182, Gresham House, Old Broad St., 
LONDON, E.Cc. 
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worth remembering. It 
is the “* business end”’ of = 
one of our 


5/= 
“‘ BRITISH ” 


STYLOGRAPHIC PENS. | 


which are acknowledged on all hands to 


be the most useful pens made. A perfect = 
luxury to write with, they glide over the fe 
paper like a superfine lead pencil, and hold § 
enough ink for a day’s incessant writing. = 
Made in three qualities, §/-, 7/- and 12/6, E& 
post free. Money returned in full if pen is @& 
not liked. 
Good for every class of work except short- 
hand, for that nothing can surpass our 


Neptune Fountain Pens, 2/6 to 10/6 each. 
Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY, ! 
#11, Clerkenwell Green, LONDON, E.C, J 
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BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily ablutions, the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the ‘delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


Price Size 


5 by 3 


each. My ES ve sKi 


inches. 





Used either dry;or in the bath with any ordinary soap. 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” Treatment. 


We are also the makers of Bailey’s Celebrated 
Rubber Toilet Brushes, price 1/- and 2/- each; 
Rubber Tooth Brushes, price 10d. and 1/- each; 
and Teething Rings, price 5d. each. 

All our Brushes are made of pure Para Rubber, and 
f will last for years. : 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 
or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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He La Rue & 0's Hountain Pens. ) 











THE “PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 


10 Has an Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, Secure against Leakage 10 
6 in the Pocket. Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regulated with “ 


the greatest nicety. 





HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO BE BY FAR THE BEST 
OF ANY YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 
In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, and fitted with Special 
Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


THE “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(PATENTED) 


3 / HOLDS A LARGE SUPPLY OF INK. READY FOR INSTANT USE, 3 / 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink 
for any length of time. 





a en 


(rene I LR BBE REESE im. ~_ a a 4) 





rs 


IN POLISHED VULCGANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pen, 5/6 & 10/6; 
with Gilt Mounts and Best Quality 14-carat Gold Pen, Iridium-Pointed, 12/6, 


“NOTA BENE” STYLOGRAPH ox FLUID PENCIL, 


(PATENTED) 


5/ IS READY FOR INSTANT USE, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 5/ 
- May be Carried in any Position, without risk of Leakage. “7 








Holds a Large supply of Ink, which is preserved in excellent condition for an indefinite period. 


All the Parts are composed of Materials entirely unacted upon by the acid of any Ink. 


IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


WITH NEEDLE, SPRING, AND NOZZLE, MADE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. WHOLESALE ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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THE 1895-MODEL ‘= 
-DENSMORE TYPEWRITER. 


Do you want to save time, worry and expense? 


———— 
SA cement tae 


Do you want an up-to-date 
typewriter that challenges 
the world to produce its 
equal in modern improve- 
ments and conveniences ? 


The new 1895-model Dens- 
more is a triumph, and 
stands to-day BEST the 
world over. 








A special descriptive circular in exchange for your name. 


UNITED TYPEWRITER & SUPPLIES CoO., 





85, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 




























TO BE HAD OF ALL GROCERS 


Sample Tongue, in Cardboard Box or Tin, Post Free, 8/9 Stamps. 


BELGRAVIAN PRESSED BRISKET OF BEEF, 


In Cardboard Boxes and Tins, Sample Post Free, 1/10 Stamps. 


BELGRAVIAN CAMP PIES AND PATES, 


Sample Free, 1/5 and 1/- per Tin. 


BELGRAVIAN POTTED MEATS, in Tins & Jars, 


Chicken & Ham, Wild Duck, Beef, etc., Sample Free, 6d. Stamps. 
For BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON & PICNIC PARTIES, ete. 


POULTON & NOEL, Belgravian Works, LONDON. 
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at 1/-, 2/-, and 5/-, or 








Pepsalia thoroughly digests the food. 
It has the exact taste and appearance of the 
best white table salt, and like it is eaten at the 
table with the food. PEPSALIA is cheap. 
adds One Farthing only to the cost of a meal. 


From all Chemists and Grocers, etc., in bottles, 


C. & C. STERN, 62, Cray’s Inn Road, London. 
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The Magazine Art Union. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE PENNY. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COUPONS. 


| order to meet numerous requests which have been made by readers in distant parts of the United Kingdom, the 


Xvi 











Council of the MaGazinge ArT Unton has determined to extend the time for sending in Coupons to the roth day of the 


month following that in which the Magazine is published. Thus the Coupon appearing in the current (August) number, 


published on July 18th, will be available for return up to the roth day of August. 





to meet the wishes of members, the Council will be unable-to publish the names of Prize 
a 
dooeea in the current (August) issue, 
page xvi, and send it with one penny uncancelled premee stam 
post to the address given. } 

received by the Council at the closing of the entries and literally fulfi 


Owing to this extension of period, 


inners in the number of the 
ine immediately succeeding that in which the Coupon is inserted. The Prize Winners in the Fourth Ballot are 
while those in the Fifth Ballot will be published in the September Number. 


The SIXTH BALLOT will take place on August 11th. Intending members must fill up the Mange insetted opposite 


one chance. 
The Entries for the Sixth Ballot will close on the morning of August r1th, 1896, after the first postal delivery. The 
names of the Prize Winners will be announced in the October Number of this Magazine, published on September 18th. 


The THIRTY PRIZE 


ee VOR TNS Sere See 


enumerate 


or two uncancelled undivided 
below will be awarded by ballot, and every Coupon 
lling the directions indicated will be entitled to 


alfpenny stamps, by 























| 
} . : Ye ? . E )y le 
No.| ARTIist’s NAME. | Supject or Drawine, Etc. ees DESCRIPTION, —_— 
| = 
1 | ARTHUR JULEGoopman | Trumpeter 77th Field Bat- | Vol. 1V., Part 18, facing | Crayon Drawing. 23x17 in. 
| tery, Royal Artillery. P-1195- 
2| J. S. CRompron Love among the Beech | Vol. vi, Part 28, p. 6or. | Monochrome Drawing. |:4}x rogin. 
Leaves (S. R. Crockett). 
3 | T. W. Coutpery. Love (Katte Lee). Vol. VIL., Part a9, p. x. | Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 10 in. 
4| F. S. Witson —_ : A Portrait (E. M. | Vol.VII., Part 29, p.139. | Monochrome Drawing. | 104 x 8fin. 
| Hewitt). | 
5 | J. S. Crompton Love among the Beech | Vo). VI., Part 28, p. 593. | Monochrome Drawing. |:4}x ro}in. 
Leaves (S. R. Crockett). | 
6| T. W. Coutprery. | Love (Katie Lee). Vol. VII., Part 29, p. 2. | Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 10 in. 
7|J.S. Crompton . Love among the Beech | Vol. VI., Part 28, p. 607. | Monochrome Drawing. |r4} x ro}in. 
Leaves (S. R. Crockett). | 
8 | ARTHUR JULE GoopmaANn | The Man that Shot Macturk | Vol.VII., Part 29, p. 107. | Crayon Drawing. 13 xX rofin. 
| (E, W. Hornung). | 
9 | ARTHUR JuLEGoopmaNn | The Man that Shot Macturk | Vol.VII., Part 29, p. 105. | Crayon Drawing. 154 r4in. 
E. W. Hornung). 
10 | EnocH Warp Gwe. (Marquess of Lorne, | Vol. VI., Part 25, p. 147. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10xg in. 
«ae } 
11 | Enocwh Warp } Ou. (Marquess of Lorne, | Vol. VI., Part 25, p. 139. | Monochrome Drawing. | 8} x 6} in. 
of.) 
12 | Enoch Warp Care. (Marquees of Lorne, | Vol. VI., Part 25, p. 145. | Monochrome Drawing. | 13 x 7}in. 
13 | J. W. West. The Parting Hour (Olive | Vol. VI., Part 25, p. 4. | Oil Painting. r1fin.diam 
Custance). 
14 | W. W. Russe: . | The Old Signboard (J. | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 322. | Line Drawing. 14% 9¢ in, 
| _ Riddell Robinson). 
15 | W. W. Russet . | The Old Signboard (J. | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 323. | Line Drawing. 13 x rogin. 
. | Riddell Robinson). 
16 | W. W. RussELt . The Old  Signboard (/. | Vol. VI., Part a7, p. 321. | Line Drawing. 134 x ofin. 
| Riddell Robinson). 
17| W. W. RusseELt . | The Old Signboard (/J. | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 324. | Line Drawing. 134 x ogin. 
| Riddell Robinson). 
18 | C. PRAETORIUS po | ay ——— (Arthur | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 404. | Line Drawing. 10X10 in. 
arren). | 
19 | G. MONTBARD : The First White Man in | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 425.| Monochrome Drawing. | 11 x9 in. 
Pinetown (L. Herewara). 
20 | E. HUMPHREYS | Combe Florey Church (John | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 432.| Line Drawing. 10} x 8hin. 
le Warden Page). 
21 | J. GuLicu The Touch of an Angel's | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 344. | Oil Painting. 10} x 7gin. 
Wing (H. Cunningham) | 
22 | Enoch Warp ons. (Marquess of Lorne, | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 254. | Monochrome Drawing. | 9} x 84in. 
-f.). 
23 | Enocn Watts Qwee (Marquess of Lorne, | Vol. VI.,iPart 26, p. 256. | Monochrome Drawing. | 8 x7 in. 
24 | A. GREENBANK -| The Red Earl (Violet Fane). | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 264. | Oil Painting. 12x 7} in. 
25 | A. GREENBANK The Red Earl (Violet Fane). | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 261. | Oil Painting. 12x 7hin 
26 | A. GREENBANK | The Red Earl (Violet Fane). | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 260. | Oil Painting. 12x 7p in. 
27 | A. GREENBANK , | The Red Earl (Violet Fane). | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 259. | Oil Painting. 12x 74 in. 
28 | Enoch WarRD ‘ Oye. (Marquess of Lorne, | Vol. VI., Part 26, p. 250. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7} x 4 in. 
oe oer | | 
29 | ARTHUR JULE GooDMAN The Man that Shot Macturk | Vol.VII., Part 29, p. 112. | Monochrome Drawing. | 14x10 in. 
(E. W. Hornung). | P 
30| J.Guiicnh . ° . | The Touch of an Angel’s | Vol. VI., Part 27, p. 346. | Oil Painting. | r2xggin. 
Wing (H. Cunningham). | 
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By Special Appointment 
to 
WR. the Prince of llales. 





THE COVENTRY 


LONDON—15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


Works: COVENTRY. 


CYCLES. 
Macuinists’ Co., LTD. 


PARIS—10, Rue Brunel. 








THE HOSPITAL 


Sick CHILDREN, 
Great Ormond St., W.C. 


Please send One Guinea 


As your Subscription to help 


the Sick Children of the Poor. 


ADRIAN HOPE, 
Secretary. 








The Magazine Art Union. 
: PRESIDENT. 
: The DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
COUNCIL. 
‘ FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
ROBERTS, V.C. 
‘ LORD RONALD GOWER. 
‘ LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
. SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.S.1. 
‘ SIR WALTER BESANT, 
' THE HON, T, W. LEGH, M.P. 
. HAMILTON AIDE, Esq. 
‘ GRANT ALLEN, Esq. 
' T, DOVE KEIGHLEY, Esq. 
. ARTHUR LAW, Esq. 
‘ HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
: THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq. 
: Hon, Sec,: E, A. N, MORLEY, Esq. 
Offices: 5, CLEMENTS INN, 
LONDON, W.C. 








ALL THE WORLD OVER 





ESSEX & CO., 
WALL PAPER PRINTERS, 
114 & 116, VICTORIA STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, 
AND AND ESSEX MILLS, BATTERSEA, 













: TIS 
1e envelope must be torn out at the perforati 


ni irked thus ¢ + 

II. Two half-penny English stamps (not divid ted), or 
one penny stamp, uncancelled, must be placed in the 
slits . ut in the bottom division. 

The name and an address within the United 
King ola of the person wishing to participate in the 
drawing must be clearly written in the space provided 
for that purpose. 

The coupon should then be carefully folded at 
the dotted lines * * in order as numbered 1 to 4. 

The envelope thus formed should be moistened 
where gummed, placed in a separate stamped envelope, 
to be addressed to the office of the MAGAZINE ART 
Union, and posted so as to reach its destination of 
later than the first post on the morning of the 11th 
August, 1806. 

VI. If anything be written in, or, if any written 
matter accompany the coupon, other than the date 
with the name and an address within the United King- 
dom of the member, and unless the uncancelled stamps 
enclosed are two undivided half-penny stamps or one 
penny English stamp, the coupon shall be excluded 
from the Ballot and the stamps therein forfeited. 

The directions appearing above must be literallu and strictly 


adhered to, otherwise coupons contravening these directions will 
be disquatified, 


* 2 


I desire to participate in the next distribution of 
| prises of THE Macazine Art UNIon,. 
take to abide 


printed hereon. 


- 


I under- 
strictly by the rules and directions 
I agree that the copyright in any | 


prise won by me shall belong to the donor thereof, and 
I request that such prize be forwarded at my risk and 


Dated , : gions 189 


POM IIII einisissinssisivstanion 


ADDRESS 





9000 


Insert in o these slits 

Two Half § penny 
Stamps, or$ One Penny 

Stamp, Un Scancelled 


0000 


AAA AAR nA MAA? 


enthany. Fox 


S3YSH LUASN] 


| cost in such manner as the Council may determine. 





SSRS. 


W. D. & H. 0. WILLS’S 


“Best Bird’s Eye” 





AND THE 

“Three Castles” Tobacco 
Can be ol 

Paris: 12, B 
Hotel) 1 P 
10, Passage Sar 
de Stra rt 
lique. Mar 
15, Avent 

lu ¢ 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Inaddit wang sing stor f bacco, 





is not responsible fe 
cur in the delivery 
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Senda 


FOR 


CHUBB’S 


New Safe and Lock Price List, 
post free ; 
128, QUEEN VicTORIA ST., 


Lonpon, E.C. 








N.B—The “PALL MALL MAGAZINE,” in which alone this Coupon appears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United Kingdom on the 18th of each month. 


[P.T.O. 








THE 


MAGAZINE ART UNION, 


Under Licence of the Board of Trade, granted pursuant to the provisions of the Art Unions Act, 


9 & 10 Vic., cap. 48. 


The names of the Prize Winners in the Fifth and Sixth Ballots will be announced in the September and October numbers 


of the “Patt Matt Macazine.” 





PARTICULARS OF 


The Seventh Distribution of 
OIL PAINTINGS, 
MONOCHROME 


AND 


BLACK & WHITE 
DRAWINGS, 


With the names of the Artists whose 
works have been selected, will be 
advertised in the September Number 
of the 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


to be published on AUGUST 18TH. 








The directions printed on the fore- 
going page must be literally and strictly 
adhered to, otherwise Coupons contra- 
vening the conditions will be disqualified. 


This Coupon must be carefully folded 
and enclosed in a separate stamped en- 
velope, and addressed to the 

MaGazINnE ART UNION, 
5, CLEMENT’s INN, Lonpon, W.C. 


on or before August 10th, 1896. 





THE 


Prize WINNERS 


IN THE 


FIFTH DISTRIBUTION 


Will be announced in the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


“Pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


issued on AUGUST 181d, and further 
Prize Winners will be published month- 
ly subsequently. 














The operations of 


The MAGAZINE ART UNION 


are for the present 
confined exclusively to 


readers of the 


‘PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 





This Coupon is available 
for the 


SIXTH DISTRIBUTION 








only, 


July 18 to August 10, 1896. 








ss 
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The 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 


in which alone this Coupon 
appears, can be purchased of 
all Booksellers in the United 
Kingdom on the 18th of each 


month, 





a Ln 





The envelope must be posted so as to reach its destination n 


R.T.0. 


mopning of the 1ith August, 1896, 


ot later than the first post on the 
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LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE, ~4 Holyhead and Kingstown. 

There are two departures by Steamboat daily from Kingstown to Holyhead, and Holyhead to Kingstown, in 

connection with this service, 
DUBLIN Passengers depart from, and arrive at, the Westland-row Station, and are conveyed between 

Dublin and Kingstown by the trains of the Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Railway. 

Through Carriages run between the Mail Pier at Kingstown and the Great Southern and Western and Great 
Northern of Ireland Railways, 

AT HOLYHEAD Passengers alight at, and depart from, the Admiralty Pier, and are conveyed between 
Holyhead and London by the Mail Train Service of the London and North Western Railway Company. | 

BREAKFAST AND LUNCHEON CAR.—LONDON AND HOLYHEAD.~—4A First Class 
Luncheon Car is now run on the 7.15 a.m. Down Irish Mail, Euston to Holyhead, and on the 11.30 a.m., Holyhead 
to Euston. Breakfast and Luncheon will be served in the Down Car, and Luncheon and Tea in the Up Car, 


EXPRESS STEAMBOAT SERVICE, ~¢@ Holyhead and North Wall, Dublin. 


There are two Express Services daily (except Sundays) to and from Dublin (North Wall). Passengers from 
Ireland leave the North Wall Quay, Dublin (opposite the North Wall Extension Railway Station), at 9.30 a.m. and 
7.10 p.m, ; those from England to Ireland leave Holyhead at 4.45 p.m. and 2.0 a,m., after arrival of Express Trains 
from London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, and all parts of the L. & N. W. Co.’s system. 

At Dublin the Steamers are berthed alongside the Quay at North Wall,'where there are covered communi- 
cations to and from the Railway Platforms. 


At Holyhead theTrains arrive and depart from alongside the Steamers, Luggage transferred free of charge. 


NORTH WALL EXTENSION LINE.-—A New Line of Railway (Dublin and North Wall Extension) 
conveys Passengers between North Wall and the Junctions for the Lines named below, thus avoiding the expense 
and inconvenience of passing through the streets of Dublin:—The Midland Great Western Railway (Broadstone 
Station); Great Southern and Western Railway (Kingsbridge Station); Great Northern of Ireland Railway 
(Amiens Street Station). 


ENGLAND and the NORTH OF IRELAND ~#4 Holyhead and Greenore. 


The Evening Boat Express Trains from London (Euston), Northampton, Leicester, Leamington, Birmingham (New Street), Shrewsbury, 
Liverpool (Lime Street), and Manchester (Exchange) convey Passengers for the Greenore Steamboat, which leaves Holyhead at 1.35 a.m. 
(Sundays excepted, Mondays 1.0 a.m.), arriving at Greenore in time for the morning trains to Londonderry, Belfast, Enniskillen, 
Portadown, etc., etc. 

The Steamer from Ireland leaves Greenore for Holyhead at 5.30 p.m. daily, after the arrival of the afternoon trains from Drogheda, 
Londonderry, Belfast, Enniskillen, Portadown, Newry, and Dundalk, pad is in connection at Holyhead with quick trains to the interior of 
England. Through Carriages run between Greenore and Londonderry, Belfast and Armagh, by the trains in connection with the Steamers to 
and from Holyhead. 

Sleeping Saloons are run on the Night Mails and Express Trains, between London and Holyhead, for the accommodation of First Class 
Passengers ; extra charge ss. for each berth. 

“he route vid Holyhead and Greenore will be found most convenient for Tourists visiting Warrenpoint, Rostrevor, and the Mourne 
Mountains District. 


ENGLAND AND BELFAST, 74 Fleetwood—EXPRESS SERVICE. 
London (Euston) depart 5.30 p.m. Leicester . . depart 6.40 p.m. Fleetwood . . arrive 11.20 p.m. 
Northampton (Castle) ,, 620 ,, Birmingham (New St.) ,, 7.25 ,, 9° ‘ . depart 11.35 p.m. 
Rugby . ° ° 99 Ogg Bristol ‘ é : we ae Belfast arr. about 6.0 a.m. (Irish Time’. 
The Steamer from Ireland leaves Belfast for Fleetwood every Week-night at 8.30 p.m, 
-¥ FLEETWOOD the Trains rnn alongside the Quay. Luggage transferred free of charge 
he Steamers Duke of York and Duke of Clarence (new Twin Screw), Prince of Wales and Princess oy Wales (Paddle Steamers) have 
been specially constructed for this service. They are fitted out with the most modern requirements, thus ensuring both comfort and 
convenience, Passengers holding First and Second Class Tickets are provided with Sleeping Accommodation on board. 
SPECIAL DAYLIGHT SAILING.—Each Saturday in July (commencing with rth of that month) and August a steamer will leave 
Fleetwood at 10.0 a.m. for Belfast, arriving there about 4.30 p.m., and there will also be a Daylight Sailing, on the same Saturdays, from 
Belfast at 11.0 a.m. for Fleetwood, 


ENGLAND and BELFAST, v4 Larne and Stranraer (Short Sea Passage), 


The Sea Passage by this route is shorter than any other between the two countries. 

The Steamer leaves Stranraer at 6.34 a.m., after arrival of 8.0 p.m. Express Train from Euston and the evening Trains from other 
important cities and towns in England, and reaches Larne at 7.51 a.m., whence a Train is immediately despatched to Belfast, arriving 
there at 8.40 a.m. f 


he Steamer leaves Larne at 5.50 p.m., after arrival of the 5,0 p.m. Train from Belfast, and is in connection at Stranraer with the 
Express Traiu due at Euston (London) at 7. 


0 a.m, 
Sleeping Saloons by the Down and Up Night Expresses between London and Stranraer: extra charge, ss. foreach berth in addition to 
the First Class fare. The Trains run alongside the Steamers at Larne and Stranraer. 
During the Summer an additional Day Express Service is in operation by this route, 
ondc - depart 10.0 a.m, Belfast . ° . ‘ depart 9.5 a.m. 
irming: ‘ o» 21.90 ,, Manchester (Exchange) arrive 7.6 p.m, 
Liv 1 (L, & ¥.) “ : » 1.15 p.m, Liverpool (Lime Street) 15 
Manchester (L. & Y. Sea wo 1.10 ,, | Birmingham (New Street) 
Belfast 











” 
” 


« arrive 10,50 ,, | London (Euston) . . ” 


ENGLAND AND BELFAST, v4 Liverpool. 


The Belfast Steamship Company's Steamers to and from Liverpool are _in connection with the Express Trains of the London and North 
Western Railway, Passengers leaving London by the 5.30 }».m. Train from Euston will be in time to catch the Belfast Steamship Company's 
Steamer leaving Liverpool at 10.30 eyery evening, Sundays excepted. 

Omnibuses convey Through Cabin Passengers and their Luggage free of charge to and from Lime Street Station. 

For full particulars as to Tourist Fares and Cheap Excursion Tickets to Ireland, see the Company’s 
Tourist Programmes and Special Notices. 

HOTELS under the management of the Company :— 
ag RE peek ppm Ay” armen Adjoin the Landing Stages and Railway Stations of each place, 
GREENORE |. *. Grexxont Horst Reasonable charges, Every accommodation, 


EXPRESS THROUGH GOODS TRAINS have been established between all important places, to ensure 
the quickest transit for Merchandise, Mineral, Live Stock, and General Produce Traffic. 
Full particulars of arrang can be obtained on application to MR. FRANK REE, Chie/ Goods Manager, EUSTON STATION, LONDON. 
The Company’s Representatives in Ireland are :— 
DUBLIN—W. G. Sxipworts, North Wall. QUEENSTOWN—W. Stir ino. 
BELFAST—C. W. Lopcg, 26, Royal Avenue, |} ENNISKILLEN—Rost, CHapman, 
DUNDALK, NEWRY, and GREENORE— CORK—D. P. BuckLey, 42, King Street. 
J. NicHo.son, Greenore, WATERFORD—W. FitzcGERALp, 123, The Quay. 
CASTLEBAR—J. SHERIDAN. LONDONDERRY—H. HENDERSON, 
LIMERICK—H. D. W1i1aMs, 8, Barrington Street, 
MR, A. T. COTTON, 20, Donegal Quay, Belfast, is Superintendent for the L. & N. W. and L & Y. Joint Route via Belfast and Ireland. 
IN DUBLIN—Tickets and all information to be obtained at the Company's Offices, viz. — 
NORTH WALL STATION | 4, EDEN QUAY | WESTLAND ROW STATION | KINGSTOWN PIER, 
Also at the Office of Messrs. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 16, Suffolk Street, Dublin. 
Every information as to Trains and Fares can be obtained on appiication to Mk. ROBERT TURNBULL, 
Superintendent of the Line, EUSTON STATION, LONDON, 


Euston Station, London, 1896. FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 


o 
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HOTELS FOR TOURISTS. 


XViil 














CO. KERRY. 
SOUTHERN HOTELS, Limitep, 


PARKNASILLA, WATERVILLE, CARAGH LAKE. 
“GRAND ATLANTIC COAST TOUR,” TEM! FIFTY MILES COACHING, ROMANTIC SCENERY, 
SHOOTING, FISHING, BOATING, BATH GOLF, etc. First-Class Accommodation at Fixed and 
Moderate Tariff. Full Particulars, with ee “ Guide, Post Free on application to the Manager,— 
EDGAR J. CLEAVER 
Parknasilla, Kenmare, Co. Kerry. 





WATERVILLE, CO. KERRY. 


BAY VIEW HOTEL. 


This HOTEL is Beautifully Situated, commanding a jaieont View of the Atlantic, and within Three 
Minutes’ Walk of the well-known WATERVILLE LAKE ISITORS to this HOTEL have the privilege of 
Free Fishing on the Lake, and the exclusive Salmon Fishing of the River Inny; also 28,000 acres of Grouse, 
Cock, and Snipe Shooting. SEA BATHING, LAWN TENNIS, GOLF. Scenery Magnificent— Lake, Sea, and 
Mountain. Tourist Coa:hes arrive daily from Railwe ay Station between rst May and rst Nov. Table d’Hote 


duriog the Season T. GALVIN, Proprietor. 









IS THE LARGEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE HOTEL. 


SPLENDID POSITION FOR SCENERY. RNEY: 









MODERATE TARIFF. 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD FACILITIES, 


GRE Tourist Guide and Map sent Gratis & Post Free\on application. 


Telegrams—‘'Capsey, KILLARNEY.” 





LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 


By Her Most Gracious Majesty’s Special Permission. 


ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Under Royal Patronage, 
Magnificently Situated on Lower Lake. Facing INNISFALLEN. 
Highly Recommended for its SUPERIOR COMFORT. 
JOHN O’LEARY, Proprietor. 


QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
LISDOONVARNA, CO. CLARE, IRELAND. 


FIRST CLASS. OVERLOOKING SULPHUR SPRINGS. 
For Terms apply to— 
JOHN F. CURTIN, Proprietor. 








TYPEWRITERS a CYCLES. 





TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN TREMENDOUS 
REMINGTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, BARGAINS, 
CALIGRAPHS, &c. Terms : 
Cash or Easy Terms, 
LESSONS FREE. CYCLES 
Terms: | 
fi 10 10s. 
CARE ( OR EASY Sones. | patie peers: 
Typewriters Lent on Hire, also Ex- ie MACHINES 
changed on Moderate Terms, LENT ON HIRE, 


MSS, Copied with ,Asouracy jii- also. Ezeh angel, 


and Dispatch, 
SUNDRIES FOR 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO COUNTRY ORDERS. ALL MACHINES. 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE CO., 74, Chancery Lane, LONDON (Established 1884). 
Telephone No. 6690, Ww, TAYLOR, Manager. Telegrams : “ Glossator, London,’ 
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Great Southern & Western Railway. 


The Direct Route to CORK, QUEENS- 
TOWN, WATERFORD, LIMERICK, ENNIS, 
KILKEE, MILTOWN - MALBAY, ENNIS-~ 
TYMON (for LISDOONVARNA), and the 
SOUTH of IRELAND generally. 


NEW EXPRESS SERVICE WITH GLENGARRIFF, 


vid KENMARE. 














Through Lavatory Carriages. No Change. 


DUBLIN 
KILLARNEY 


T 
IN 4; HOURS. 


JHE GRAND ATLANTIC COAST JOUR 


affords magnificent views of River, Ocean, and Mountain Scenery 
by Railway and Coach for 


ONE HUNDRED MILES 


around the South Kerry Peninsula. 








New Hotels. Well Appointed Coaches. 





Illustrated Guide and full particulars on application to the SUPERINTENDENT 
OF THE LINE, Kingsbridge Station. 
R. G. COLHOUN, TZraffic Manager. 
Dusuin, July 1896. 
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“ Whether we sleep or wake, there is an 
unbroken train of perceptions passing 
through the mind.” 

So at least the Professor of Moral and 
Mental Philosophy used to teach our 
class in college. In our modern lingo we 
should say he meant that the mind never 
shuts up and takes a day off. It is always 
open and doing business—often business 
better left undone, absurd business, wild 
and crazy business, in which it sometimes 
breaks itself up so as not to be able to dis- 
tinguish between the gold coin of common 
sense and the worthless paper of speculation. 

But the mind will act, mst act; and 
rather than lie quiet it will mislead and 
torment its Glorious faculty ! 
Dangerous power ! 

Still—mark this now !—the mind is not 
self-suggestive. The things that keep it 
going are outside of it, for good or for bad. 

That being so, whence arose those 
Jrightful dreams with which Mrs. Rebecca 
Wilkin says she was troubled? Perhaps 
we can guess, after reading her letter. 

“In October 1891,” she says, “my 
health began to give way. I felt ex- 
hausted and tired with little exertion. 
My appetite was poor, and after every 
meal I had weight and pain at the chest, 
and was much swollen around the waist. 

“T had a severe pain at the heart, as if 
a knife was cutting me. I had a sicken- 
ing pain at the pit of the stomach, and 
would often be doubled up with spasms. 

* 7 lost a good deal of sleep at night, and 
was troubled with frightful dreams. 

** As time went on I got so weak that I 
could barely get about. ‘In this distress- 
ing state I continued for over two years. I 
saw a doctor from time to time, who said I 
was suffering from windy spasms and indi- 
gestion ; but his medicines did me no good. 

“In November 1893 a shopmate told 
my husband about Mother Seigel’s 
Curative Syrup and recommended me 
to try it. I got a bottle from Mr. C. 
Sanderson, chemist, South Eston, and 
after taking this medicine for a week I 


owner, 


A TRAIN WITHOUT END. 


began to improve. The pain at the heart 
was easier, and I had no pain after meals. 

“T continued taking the medicine, and 
gained strength daily. When I had taken 
five bottles I was completely cured, and 
have been in good health ever since. I 
wish I had known of the medicine sooner, 
—it would have saved me much suffering. 
You can publish this statement as you 
like. Yours truly (Signed), (Mrs.) Rebecca 
Wilkin, 35, California, South Eston, near 
Middlesbrough, November 15th, 1895.” 

These articles must in no case exceed 
their usual length. There are plenty of 
reasons for that, beside the money reason. 
People often write us and say, “ Your 
essays on disease and its allied phenomena 
are the best things in the papers. Give 
us more of them and make them longer.” 

But we say no, And that is why I 
don’t quote you, here and now, three 
other letters—two from women, one from 
a man—all telling of experiences very 
much like Mrs. Wilkin’s, and all speaking 
of bad dreams that made night a time of 
terror to them. I say “made” (using the 
past tense) for they are all over it now, 
having been cured by Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup, just as she was. 

One moment now. Bad dreams, fright- 
ful dreams, are more than an annoyance: 
they are both a mental and a bodily evil. 
They exhaust vitality almost like blood- 
letting ; and, when habitual, they tend to 
induce mania. Commonly, they are 
caused by the poisons of indigestion (food 
fermentation in the stomach) acting 
through the blood on the nerves, and then 
on the mind. From this tank full of cor- 
ruption, horrible suggestions are conveyed 
to the fancy in sleep, as foul bats sweep 
through the darkness of country graveyards. 

The cure may be inferred from the 
disease. Cure the indigestion, as these 
people did, with Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
and the mind in sleep will have only those 
harmless perceptions which neither break 
one’s rest nor leave any memory to the 
waking hour. 
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KREAT HALVIVA 


The Special Antidote to 
INFLUENZA, 


LOW FEVER, IN THE WORLD 


MALARIA. 


KREAT HALVIVA 


Immediately relieves 
and speedily cures all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


KREAT HALVIVA 


A PURE 
VEGETABLE 
TONIC. 


ge sec all others, 
bo pred Quinine, 
as no ill effects follow its use, 
zivin 


New Life and Strength 


to th t delicat 
A perfect youtamntins alias debilitating disease is ‘SUPREME 
Not only is it the most effective skin puri- 
KREAT HALVIVA fying and beautifying soap in the world, but 


it is the purest, sweetest, and most refreshing 







































OF BEAUTY 











_ Recommended for toilet, bath, and nursery. Itstrikes at the 

by the highest medical authorities, cause of bad complexions, falling bair, and 

simple baby blemishes, viz.: THE CLOGGED, 

beastie YES, INFLAMED, OVERWORKED, or SLUGGISH PORE. 
uring 

reoniite Wine se penalise. Lloret Beet bak ee ae eee 

KREAT HALVIVA on sale at all Chemists’, 2s. 9d. 

a Bottle, 


Pamphlets of Medical Testimonials free from 
HALVIVA COMPANY fen.) TempLe CHAMBERS, 
NDON, 








FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. «ii 












INPER ALHAIR DYES a 


| ee ~ ae a eamsasastspssis ii eae iamadl 








A VALUABLE AID TO PERSONAL BEAUTY 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE WITH EACH BOTTLE 
ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Blaeck 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 8...Light Brown 


Golden Brown 
No. 4...{ or Auburn 


! No. 5...Pure Golden 


























 * Imperial 
gee 8-1 Hair Grower 





















armless, Perfect, P ermanent &Odourless | 





“a7, * Registered No. 64,596. y - 
Brodie’s Imperial Preparations for the "Hair 


Forwarded per Parcel Post, postage paid, securely packed and free from observation, 
with full instructions. 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 


J. BRODIE & Co., 41, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1868. Once Tried Always Used. 
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IMPERIAL Fouio. In a Brown Sailcloth Portfolio, 15 x 224 in., with Side Buckles. 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 


OF 


MR. JOSEPH PENNELL’S DRAWINGS 


THE DEVILS OF 
NOTRE DAME. 


With Letterpress Description by 


MR. R. A. M. STEVENSON. 
EIGHTEEN DRAWINGS AND ONE VIGNETTE. 





The Drawings, together with the Descriptive Article 
by Mr. R. A. M. STEVENSON, are printed on Japanese 
paper, and enclosed in a specially designed Portfolio. 


Fifty Copies only, including the five special signed 
Copies referred to below, have been issued to the 
public, and only a few copies remain. Each copy is 
numbered and signed by the Artist. Price £3 3s. net. 





Five Special Copies, with every page of Illustra- 
tions signed by Mr. JOSEPH PENNELL; are also ready. 
Price £10 10s. net. 








As very few copies remain in the Publishers’ hands, intending Subscribers 
should make application without delay to the Offices of 


THE PALL MALL CAZETTE, 18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Or in Cloth Gilt, price TWO SHILLINGS. 


(Under the license of the Proprietor of THe Patt 
MALL GAZETTE.) 


This Handbook does not contain 
reproductions of pictures not ex- 
hibited and hung at the 
Royal Academy, New Gallery, etc. 


PICTURES OF 1896, 


WITH ABOUT 250 ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE 
LEADING PICTURES IN THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY, NEW GALLERY, 
etc. 


Lonpon: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Ltp., 
26, Ivy LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 








I ) O 
‘ « 
LONG WAISTED. A GREAT SUCCESS. 


200 Dozen or 2,400 Pairs of thir Celebra- 
te | Make alone delivered this seasen in 
Loudon per day. The great question 
ofthe day with all Ladies isthe Fashion 
in which grows year by year, 
until our special Artists have pro- 
duced corsets for every type of 

IZOD’S CORSETS 

are cit on sciemtific principles 
with a precision of accuracy for- 
merly unknown.—-————— 

ZOD’'S draw Ladies’ 
» attention to their Long 
‘\ aisted Corsets, which have 
A) been designed by their 

British and Foreign Artis- 
tes, which are the 
the wor'd produces. 

The Ladies’ Tailors 
always recommend these 
celebrated goods for. he 
elegence with which 
they set offatailor-made 
dress, and create a long 
waist & graceful figure. 
They are made in @ 
variety of qualities, and 
are beautiful and in- 
} expensive. Every pair 























Waisted and also 
on lid of the bor. 

To be hadofall drapers 
and Ladies’ Outfitters in 
Europe, India, Canada, 
United States, Australia, the whole of the British Colonies, 
and throughout the world—————_________ 


Write for owr Sheet of Drawings. 


E. IZOD & SON, °° "toncow, wc. 
Manufactory: LAND HANT 


PORT 









5 
























GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY, IRELAND. 
AKES AND FJORDS OF KERRY. 
“ The South-Western part of Kerry is well known as the most beautiful portion of the British Isles."—LORD MACAULAY, 
OPENING OF NEW RAILWAYS —NEW TOURIST RESORTS—GOOD HOTELS— MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY—GOOD FISHING—COACHING TOURS. ; c 

Cheap tourist tickets issued to Lakes of Killarney, Glengariff, Caragh Lake for Glencar, Valencia, Waterville, 
Parknasilla, and Kenmare. THE GRAND ATLANTIC COAST TOUR affords magnificent views of River, Ocean, 
and Mountain Scenery, by Railway and Coach for ONE HUNDRED MILES around the South Kerry Peninsula. 
Tickets are also issued to Kilkee, Lahinch, Lisdoonvarna, and places on the County Clare Coast. 

For full particulars apply to Messrs. Cook & Son, Messrs. Gaze & Son, the principal stations on the L, & N.-W., 
Midland, or G. W. Railways, or to Great Southern or Great Western Railway, Dublin.—Illustrated Guide sent 
gratis and post free on application to Kingsbridge, Dublin. R. G. COLHOUN, Traffic Manager. 


BRITISH AND IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


GRAND HOLIDAY SEA TRIPS. (Magnificent Coast Scenery) 


BETWEEN LONDON AND DUBLIN Ano THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 


The best route for Cornwall, Devon, Wilts, Sussex, Kent, Essex, Hants, and Surrey, and for the Scilly Islands, 

the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, and France, 
THE COMPANY’S LARGE AND POWERFUL STEAMSHIPS, 

Fitted with Electric Light, and with Superior Accommodation for Passengers, leave London and Dublin twice a 
week, calling both ways at Port: th, Southampton, Plymouth, and Falmouth. 

FLEET :—Lady Wolseley 1450 tons, Lady Hudson-Kinahan 1375 tons, Lady Martin 1352 tons, Lady Olive 1103 tons. 

SAILING DAYS :—From London--Sundays and Wednesdays. From Dublin—Wednesdays and Saturdays, 
FARES VERY MODERATE. 


SPECIAL CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS, 


1st and 2nd Cabin, available for 14 days, are issued from Portsmouth, Southampton, Plymouth, and Falmouth 
to Dublin at a single fare and a quarter, from rst May to end of September. 


Full information as to Sailings, etc., can be obtained from James Hartiey & Co., 19, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and North uay, Eastern Basin, London Docks, Shadwell, E. (where the vessels lie), or from any 
of the following Agents: R. CLark & Son, or H. J. WarinG & Co., Milbay Pier, Plymouth; W. & E. C. Carne, 
Market Street, Falmouth; Le Feuvre & Son, 8, Gloucester Square, Southampton ; J. M. Harris, 10, Broad 
Street, Portsmouth; Carotin & Ecan, 30, Eden Quay, Dublin. Chief Offices—3, North Wall, Dublin. 
Telegraphic Addresses—‘ AWE,” Dublin; ‘EmeRAtp,” London, A. W. EGAN, Secretary. 
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The Magazine Art Union. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


COUNCIL. 

FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C,, Royal Hospital, | HAMILTON AIDE, Esq., 23, Hanover Square, W. 

Dublin. GRANT ALLEN ns The Croft, Hindhead, Haslemere, 
LORD RONALD GOWER, 22, Trebovir Road, S.W. T, DOVE KEIGH EY, Esq., 4, Bedford Mansions, 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, Coates Castle, Sussex. Henrietta Street, W.C. 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.C.8.I., 1, Hobart Place, S.W. ARTHUR LAW, Esq., 223, Elgin Avenue, W. 
SIR WALTER BESANT, Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W. HENRY LESLIE, Esq., 22, St. Edmund’s terrace, Regent’s 
THE HONBLE. T. W. LEGH, M.P., 7, Upper Belgrave 





Street, S.W. 


Hon. Sec,: E, A. N. MORLEY, Esq. 
Offices (pro tem.): 5, CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


Park, N.W. 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, Esq., The Pines, Putney 


Solicitors: Messrs, ADAMS & ADAMS. 





(Hill, S.W 


In compliance with the provisions ef the Instrument constituting: the MAGazine Art Union, the Council have 


much pleasure in announcing that for the FourtH DISTRIBUTION OF 


AINTINGS, MONOCHROME AND LINE DRawincs, 


the Subscription was fixed at One Penny, that the Subscriptions received amounted to a total of £14 18s. 7d., that 
nothing whatever was paid in respect of the objects distributed, but that the whole amount of the Subscriptions received 


has been paid on account of the expenses of the formation of the MAcazine ArT UNION. 


The Fourth Ballot was 


held on the 22nd June, 1896, under the direct personal supervision of the Council, and the following persons were 
declared to be the Winners of the Thirty Prizes, the Numbers and Descriptions of which are appended. 
The Prize Winners are requested, without delay, to forward to the Secretary of the MAGAZINE ART Unron, 5, Clement’s 


Inn, London, W.C., the amount, in postage stamps, app 
the Drawings, etc., will be at once forwarded to the 


application. 


address given. 








No. Artist’s NAmr. 


J. W. West . 





Epwarp KinGc 

H. S. VEDDER 

H. S. Vepper , 
H. S. VEDDER 
Frep PecRAm 
Joun P. Guticn . 
P, FRENZENY 
OscaR WILson . 
P,. FRENZENY 

P, FRENZENY 

A. L. BowLey 

A, L. Bow.Ley 

W. H. Overenp . 
W. H. OvEREND . 
J. W. West. 

W. H. Overenp . 


P, FRENZENY 


J. S. Crompton 
J. S. Crompron 
J. S. Crompton 
a2 | GeorGE ROLLER . 
23 | C. SHEPPERSON 
L, MAROLD 


K. Upton 


24 
25 
26 | ARTHUR JULE GooDMAN 
27 | ARTHUR J ULE GoopMAN 
28 | ARTHUR JULE GOODMAN 


ag | P. FRENZENY 


30 | P. FRENZENY 











Supject oF Drawine, Etc. | 


Shadowland (P. Morgan 
Watkins). 

Within the Gates (G. B. 
Burgin). 

The Devil Stone (Beatrice 
Heron-Maxwell). 

The Devil Stone (Beatrice 
Heron-Maxwell). 

The Devil Stone (Beatrice 
Heron-Maxwell). 


Another Freak (Mary Angela 


Dickens). 
Lord 


Ormont and _his 


| 
NAME AND ADDRESS OF PRIZE WINNERS. 


Miss Patey, Farrs, Wimborne, Dorset, 
| Miss E, Donatpson, 20, Victoria Read, 
Norwood, S.E, 

Joun A. Tuomson, Cransley, Pollokshields, 
| Glasgow. 
| Mrs. Harop, 5, Cedars Road, Beckenham, 
| Kent, 
W.H. Lance, Collington, Bexhill, Sussex, 
A, G. SNELGROVE, Earlham 

Forest Gate, E. 
ANDREW Jack, Mainspark, Uddingston, N.B. 


56, Grove, 


Aminta (George Meredith). | 


Yarns in the Club Smoking- 
Room: A V.C. (C. Stein) 
A Lost Pleiad (Ellen 

Thorneycroft Fowler). 

Yarns in the Club Smoking- 
Room: A V.C. (C. Stein), 

The Founding of 
“ Eagle” (Headon Hill). 

Princess Crystal’s Quest 
(Dorothy Stephens). 

Princess Crystal’s Quest 
(Dorothy Stephens). 

So Unnecessary (W. Clark 
Russell). 

So Unnecessary (W. Clark 
Russell). 

Shadowland (P. Morgan 
Watkins). 

So Unnecessary (W. Clark 
Russell). 

The Story of Tommy Dodd 
and the Rooster (Guy 
Boothby). 

A Desert Mystery (H. A. 
Bryden). 

A Desert Mystery (H. A. 
Bryden). 


A Desert Mystery (H. A. | 


Bryden). 
Hunting 

Death.” 
The Comrade (“‘Q ”). 


“The 


Scenes: 


The Tale of the Turquoise 
Skull (Fergus Hume). 

Johnston’s Adventure (W. 
L. Alden). 

At the King’s Head (F. 
Frankfort Moore). 

At the King’s Head (F. 
Frankfort Moore). 

At the King’s Head (F. 
Frankfort Moore). 

The Story of Tommy Dodd 
and the Rooster (Guy 
Boothby). 

The Story of Tommy Dodd 
and the Rooster (Guy 
Boothby). 


the | M 


W. Coates, 4, Brookside Gardens, Sunder- 
land. 

‘ Miss May R, FRAME, 6, Kilmarling Terrace, 
Cathcart, Glasgow, 

Tuomas Gipson, Spa Bank, Station Road, 
Chesterfield. 
Wa:ton Brown, Road, 

Newcastie-on-Tyne, 

Frep. W. KovweELt, 28, Blenheim Terrace, 

| _ St. John’s Wood, N W, 
Joun Bartow, Wellfield, Bury, Lancashire. 


| E. M. V. Roperick, The Chestnuts, Wood- 
| berry Down, Finsbury Park, N. 
| Husert Hooper, 9, Upper Chadwell Street, 


5, Lambton 


E.C, 
T. HarBoTTLE, 11, The Grove, Gosforth, near 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Joun F. ALpHoUusE, 22A, Albert Road, Batter- 
sea Park, S.W. 

Mrs. Catt.Ley, Bayonne, Ditton Road, Surbi- 
ton, Surrey. 

Tuos. Skinner, 8, Swallowfield 
Charlton, S.E. 

Cuar.es Ro..inos, 1, North Street, Brighton. 


Road, 


P, FisHeR HALL, Kilmory Hill, Southampton, 


SAMUEL Jevons, Escote Hall, near Solihull, 
Warwickshire. 

Mrs. Marion CLARKE, Beechwood, Caterham 
Valley, Surrey. 

C. Lams, Glencadam, Brechin, N.B. 


W. S. CuHaRNLEY, Bloomfield Road, Black 


pool, : 
Epwin Witson, Connaught House, Brighton, 
O. B. Cuampers, Market Place, Warminster. 
Miss BarRNLEY, Southfield Villas, Middlesbro - 

on-Tees. 
Miss AcTON, 

Blandford. 


A. C. WuitEe, Wyborne, Cheltenham. 


Iwerne Minster Vicarage, 








PosTaGE 





ended opposite to their names, to defray the cost of carriage, when 
i Prizes will mot be handed over upon personal 


LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS IN THE FOURTH BALLOT. 


NEEDED 
FOR 
CARRIAGE. 


4id, 
4id. 
73d, 
Tid, 
73d. 


3d. 
3d. 
3d. 





For Particulars of the Polasings and Drawings forming the Sixth Distribution of Prizes, sce page xvi, 
For Coupon available for Sixth Distribution, see facing page xvi. 
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TO = 
CYCLISTS. 


For Chafes, Blisters, Abrasions, Sunburn, 
Freckles, Insect Bites, 


Vinolia 




















Cream 


is supreme, and its use will not cost you 
a farthing a week. 

















FOOT 
SORE. ° 


To those who are footsore from use of the 
pedal, or walking, we recommend 


Vinolia 











Powder. 




















J OHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc., 
to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previouscleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 
At the Old Palace of Henry Viil., 17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price 2/9, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 
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| TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD CO. 


CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 
position. Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill, 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Price, post free, 2/0, 5/9, and 10/9. 

















Foots’ Home Exerciser. 


A complete Gymnasium in one 
machine. Scientifically exercisee 
and develops the muscles, ex- 
pands the chest, strengthens the 
lungs, keeps the form erect, 
makes the body healthy, strong 
and shapely, and imparts new life 
and energy to theentire system, 
Suitable for both sexes at all 
ages, and adjustable to every 
degree of rtrength. Endorsed by 
the medic:] profession, and en- 
thusiastically recommended by 

all who have used it. 
Price from 21/-. 
Illustrated descriptivé 
. circular free. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 
62 & 68, New Bond St., 








London, W. 


zoveo HOME TURKO-RUSSIAN 


IMPROVED 
FOLDING BATH CABINET ; 
Enables anyone to en- 
joy in their own home 
all the luxuries and 
advantages of the Dry 
Steam, Vapour, Oxy- 
Sa Medicated and 
erfumed Baths. A 
sure Cure for Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, ‘stiff Joints, 
Rheumatism, etc,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy Skin, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
portable, can be used 
, In any room, and folds 
Wlustrated Descriptive Circular Free, 





up when not in use. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 62 & 63. New Bond St., London, W. 








COMPAGNIE a 


Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Me 


46 — 


“SULT, “QIT -/2 “Ql $-/1 


2 \e 


6d. Packets, & }1b. Tins, 7d. 


CUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE. 


£10, 000 REWARD See ee “7 775 64. 
Delicious Aroma, Dietetic, Seared Vite ten YST. 


LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 








GIVEN AWAY. WITH EVERY 62&1°Borme oF, 
OND’ S 





eujnuey pus 


(Requires no heating or waiting days to dry before placed in boil, as 
other inks.) 


A Voucher entitling Purchasers to their Name or Monogram RUBBER 
STAMP for Marking Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, with EN- 
LARGED lg, BLUE WRAPPER INK,an improved LINEN STRE TC HER. 

AUTION.—( rigina al and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark “ CRYS- 
TAL PALACE, 


* and the words ** Prepared by the ens of the late 
John Bond.” 


See you get it. Depdt, 75, Southgate Road, London, N. 





AL 100 TH S 
Sogn Tier, aN 


J %4, Ss 
SA we AN 
9 


ARowick o& ox) 
HE REE 











VARICOSE VEINS: 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


qRADE MAR, 


oe 





72-page Catalogue 
of Surgical Appliances 


post free. 
A badly fitting stocking, or ( 
one made of unsuitable material, 


is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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“BYRRH” 


This famous appetising French Wine may 
be obtained of all WINE MERCHANTS. It is 
made from the pure juice of grapes, and is gener- 
ally taken as a tonic before meals to stimulate the 
appetite. 


APPETISING & TONIC WINE. 


‘© BucKINGHAM Pa.ace, ¥une 19th, 1894. 

‘*We find your ByrRH a very appetising and agreeable 
wine. Will you send us another supply at once?” 

“* MARLBOROUGH House, Patt Matt, S.W. | 
** Yune 17th, 1894- 

““We have no more BykrH. 
supply.” Seen Cee sE LE 
‘6 BYRRH ” is sold in original cases of 1 doz. litre bottles 

(24 galls.), at | 
836s. per Doz.; Half Doz., 20s. 


ieeaiemnie * hag re IN LONDON OR COUNTRY. | 
CASH WITH ORDER. | 


Please send us another | 


“The flavour and bouquet of Messrs. VIOLET BROS.’ 
Byrru are particularly agreeable, and the results we have 
obtained led us to pronounce it an excellent, wholesome, 
and appetising wine. 

(Signed) ‘ARTHUR HILI. HASSALL, M.D., 
“EDW. GODWIN CLATON, F.I.C., F.LS. 4 

Str MORELL MACKENZIE, M. D.— Byrru is an 
excellent appetising Wine, and should be in every household. 
It creates an appetite and gives te tone to the system. 


If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining BYRRH 
write to the Sole Proprietors, 


VIOLET BROS., 68, Cheapside, London. 


Large sample bottle, 1} pints, sent free by post on 
receipt of 3/6 P.O. 








WHY LADIES 


will ye suffer 


from CORNS, BUNIONS, 
or Enlarged TOE JOINTS, 


when a Packet of 


THOMPSON'S CELEBRATED 


FRENGH CORN PLASTER 


will cure you? It is as thin as 
silk, and can be worn with tight- 
est boot. No pain. Instant relief. 
Packets 1/14 each, from best 
: Chemists, or Post Free from 

Mw. F. THOMPSON, ; 
Homeopathic Chemist, 17, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 








Every Home 
| beautified 


by Photographs and 
Photogravures after 
Celebrated 


PICTURES. 
1/- 


pool , NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


Iilustrated 
Catalogue 











BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC C2: 








A HOME REMEDY. 





As a matter of fact this treatment does cure 

disease and without medicine of any sort, 

and it covers a wide variety of complaints. 

We shall be glad to send to any inquirer, 
post free, a 


BOOK OF INFORMATION. 


The Rev. R. Govett, M.A,, Norwich :—“ Thank you 
for recommending the Electropoise. I[t is a great remedial] 


power.” 
Mr. J. F. SHorey, Manufacturing Chemist, 67, Far- 
ringdon Road, London:—‘‘I have used the Electropoise 


for some time now, and have found relief from all these 
disabilities (eczema, rheumatism, sleeplessness ”’). 

Bishop Witt1aAM Taytor, of Africa :—‘‘ I have used the 
Electropoise with quite satisfactory results.” 

Prof. TorTEn, of Yale College, U.S.A. :—‘' But, thanks 
be to God, there is a remedy for such as be sick—one single, 
simple remedy—an instrument called the Electropoise.” 





ELECTROLIBRATION CO., 





407, Oxford Street, London, W. 















te DEAF 


Deafness, Head Noises, Discharges, &c., no mat- 
ter of how long standing, completely cured by the 
new scientific “AURAL BATTERY” (patd.) 
Artificial Ear drums, Discs, &c.,entirely superseded. 
Mr. Gregory, 23, Alfred Place, London, W., 
says :—“‘Although T am over 80 years old I can now, 
by the help of your treatment, hear as well as I 
could when 18.” De scriptive Pamphlet, convincing 
Testimonials. and Advice FREE from 

Professor G. KEITH-HARVEY, 

8, Pall Mall, London. Kindly mention this paper. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S§ 


BOXES, FILES, 
AND 
CABINETS, 
For LETTERS, 
PAPERS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
Music, ETC. 


POPULAR CABINET, No. 243, FUMIGATED OAK, 18/6 CARRIAGE Palo. 


One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 
Size, 12 in. high x 12 in. wide X ro in. deep. Four drawers quarto. 


Sold by all Stationers. Send for Catalogue. Mention this Magazine. 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 
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SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
eet, permanently, and unfailingly 
og id Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency 
ilious Attacks, Pale and Sallow Skin, 
aor cto etc. 

CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 


TORPID LIVER 








in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 

| the World, 

| 


/ will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a good colour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 

In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Be sure of having SOZODONT. 
ANN Pr FI 
















Legal Guarantee. 


All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 









EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 
1 to us, saying where ob- 
= tained, AND WE WILL 
yy} AT ONCE REFUND 


THE PRICE. Trialbottle, post 7 3 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and \% 





















2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all, 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
E.C. Insist on full name :— 


J) f/ GG, CN 


— ~~ N 


Emerson’s BROMO- SELTZER: 
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TRADE — -—— _— : TRADE 





EO. ¥ rhe Most Scientific Disinfectant. | EO» 


| 

















A Product of Purest Sea-Water and Electricity. 
ABSOLUTELY NON-POISCNOUS. 

FOR USE IN THE HOUSEHOLD, IN THE BATH, IN THE | 
SICK ROOM, IN FACT ANYWHERE AND EVERY- 
WHERE. A UNIVERSAL DISINFECTANT. | 


Removes all Smells. Annihilates Disease Germs. Ensures Perfect ||! 
Sanitation. 
Heals Cuts, Burns, Boils. Kills Inflammation. Prevents Blood-Poisoning. 








Used in all the Principal Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, and in Private Houses in the United 
States for many years. Its Valuable Properties have been demonstrated at Leading English 
Hospitals, and recognised by British Sanitary Specialists, Doctors, and Analysts. 


MEDITRINA (.Mepicmat 
ELECTROZONEJs 
Invaluable for Hay Fever, Colds in the Head, Sore Throat, Scarlet Fever, 
Typhoid Fever, Dysentery, etc. A Marvellous Curative Agent. 


MEDITRINA is sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d., by all leading Chemists and Stores. 


ELECTROZONE 


Is sold by all the Stores and leading Chemists in Quart Bottles, 1s. Large Quantities 
on Special Terms. 
Note the Trade Mark ** EQ”? (Electricity and Ozone). 


Pamphlets giving fullest information post free from 


The British Electrozone Corporation, Ltd., 




















TRADE TRAFALGAR BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS, TRADE 


f 0 LONDON, W.C. FO, 


MARK. a cee ee ip Ps MARK. 
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HAND CAMERAS 


oe” GO 106 & 108, 
sad of REGENT STREET, W. 





Supplied Promptly from Stock. 


ELSWICK CYCLES 
































NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 
LAND of the MIDNIGHT SUN. 
The Witson Line oF Royat Mair PAsseNGER STEAMERS, luxuriously fitted, and lighted by ape gine f resent 


the quickest and best opportunities of visiting the magnificent Fjords and Mountain Scenery of NORWAY, at 
very reasonable cost. 


These Steamers have been specially built for passenger service, with their Saloons and a Accommo- 
dation in ~*~ centre of the ships—this position giving passengers the maximum of comfort. TENDED 
RE 


oe 
LL TO STAVANGER AND BERGEN.—Quickest Route to Norway. 
Quumlls “ ELDORADO” every Tuesday. BERGEN and SLAVANGER to HULL every Saturday. 


HULL TO CHRIGTIANSAND AND CHRISTIANIA. 
Steamships “MONTEBELLO ” or “ANGELO,” every Friday evening, leaving CHRISTIANIA for HULL 
every Friday afternoon (calling at CHRISTIANSAND every Saturday morning). 


HULL TO DRONTHEIM. 
Landing Passengers at AALESUND, CHRISTIANSUND (and at MOLDE when specially arranged).— 
Steam Ships “‘ JUNO” or “ TASSO ” every Thursday to and from DRONTHEIM. 
LONDON TO CHRISTIANSAND AND CHRISTIANIA. 
The splendid Steamships ‘‘ ROLLO” or “ DOMINO,” every Friday morning. CHRISTIANIA to LONDON 
every aataL afternoon (calling at CHRISTIANSAND every Friday morning). 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY TOURS have been arranged by these Steamers, aatnting Return Saloon 
Tickets, with Victualling on Board and Hotel and Travelling Expenses in Norway, viz. 
1o days from 8} guineas, 24 days from 14 guineas, 
17 days from 104 guineas, ak days from 19 guineas, 
HULL TO GOTHENB 
The route to Stockholm (by railway or np and St, Petersbur; RG. Royal Mail Steamships “ ARIOSTO” 
“ROMEO,” every Saturday, 5 p.m. Leaving GOTHENBURG é, HULL every Friday at x p.m. 
, GRIMSBY TO GOTHENBURG. 
The Royal Mail Steamships, ‘‘CAMEO” or other Passenger Steamer, every Thursday noon. Leaving 
GOTHENBURG for GRIMSBY every Wednesday at 1 p.m. 
First-class Passenger Steamers are also despatched from 


HULL TO ST. PES 1+ pat Sih tA Soeurtey. 
HULL TO COPENHAGEN.—Every Friday. 


Single Fares. Return Kacy Victualling. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. tst Class, 2nd Class, 1st Class. 2nd Class 1st Class, 2nd Class. 
Hull to Gothenburg.......... 43 3 3 42 20... £5 5 © £3 3 0 .. 68, 6d. perday. 4s. 6d. per day. 
»  Christiansand or 
Christiania ........ ha 0 © £er3 @ .. £6 0 0 Le co .. 6s. 6d. - 7" 
» Stavanger or Bergen £410 0 £3 9 0 .. £7 00 £410 0... hesbedind. 
—— #3 & }8>——en ges 0 £44 @ .. £93 © 6 .. Included. 
» Copenhagen ........ £3 30 “= o —<— 6 °o _ 6s. 6d. per day. 
St. Petersburg ...... 45 5 0 = -» £717 6 _ 6s. 6d, ” 
London to Christiansand or 
Christiania ........ £2 13 £6 ° é4 6s. 6d. . 4s. 6d. per day. 
A great advantage by, the “ Wuson Line” is the issue of tickets ‘available, upon payment of difference, to 


raat by “ Wilson Line” Steamers from other ports than those for which the return tickets were originally 
issue 

a Feouege and Freight apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO., LIMITED, Owners, HULL; or to 
W. F. BOTT & CO., 1, East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street. London, 5 ae 











’ 
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MARION & CO., 


22 & 23, Soho Square, 
LONDON, W. 


COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC SETS 


For Youths.—Nonpareil, 30/-; Modern, }-pl., 42/- 3 Modern, 3-pl., 70/-; Improved Oxford, 
Hp, 84/-5 4-pl., 120/- 

For Ladies.—Camrana, 120/- and Best, 200/- (tor Hand or Stand); The Girton, }-pl., 84/- ; 
3-pl., 120/-; Superior }-pl., £17. 

For Gentlemen.—Improved Oxford, 3-pl., £6; }-pl., £8 8/-; Superior }-pl., £20; 12 x Io, 
£34; Empire, }-pl., £37; 12 x 10, £55. 

Hand Cameras.—Card Case, 6/-; Camrana, No. 1, £3; No. 2, £6; Radial, 3}, £6 6/-; 
}-pl., £7 15/-; 4-pl., £13; Perse for 50 Films, £9 5/-. 


Lenses Voigtlander.—tThe Collinear, or universal use, }-plate, £6 8/- ; }-pl., £11; 10 x 8, 
£15; 12 x 10, £27; 15 x 12, £34. 
The Telephoto Attachment for above, No. 1, £3 10/-; No. 2, £4; No. 3, £4 15/-. 


Manufacturers.— All Kinds of Photographic Plates, Papers, Mounts. 
Publications.—A Large Selection in Stock. Descriptive Lists Free. 
Catalogue.—Large and New Illustrated Catalogue, Free per Post, 1/-, Nearly Ready, 


City Warehouse : 


4 Ww 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, Ay 
Branch Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 9 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORs. 








Camrana No. 2. 









SINGLE PAIRS 






BUTCHER SOLD. 
SHOOTING BOOTS, seahens 
Whale Skin, ‘ 
pi Tan Call, TAN-COLOURED 







53/6 LEATHER, 
21/ 
30/- 


Gow Hide 


30/- 


Write for New Price List, “Edition de Luxe,” from 240 «ctual Photographs, free on receipt of three penny 
stamps for postage. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding and Colonial Outfits selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with order. Carriage paid on British letter orders onty. 
All letter orders should be sent to Cheapside. 
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ROWLANDS KALYDOR 


Cools, Soothes, Refreshes the Skin. Most Healing and Beautifying. 
Warranted Harmless. 2/3 and 4/6. 


ROWLANDS' ODONTO. | 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice for all. 2/9. Of Chemists and Perfumers. 
Send Postal Order to 
A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 








reescnseinr eset an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, Fe »verish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhoea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J, W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shie! ds, November st, 1873. 
**DEAR S1R,—As an illustration of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SAL T.’ I have no 

hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a ew articles of diet, and to be 
most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although ersevered in for twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
now enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
l.e commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction of 
himself and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various com- 
plaints, that you may well extend its use pre bone pudlico. | find it makes a Megs! refreshing and ex- 
- hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—Te J. C. ENO, Esq. 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Sarepe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see th at the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been impesed 
m by a worthless imitation. Prepared only at 


ENO’S “FRUIT SALT’ ” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. ©. ENO’S Patent. 


SHORT SiGKEi'T. 




















This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective visien are 
constantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the 
eyes. If such are tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, 
President of ‘The British Optical Association,” and Author of ‘‘Our Eyes” (now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s. » 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of defective vision, at63, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FISHER’S oe 





FISHER’S GLADSTONE. 






Y = a —_— 


188, «. 








Plated, 
£6. 
Silver, 


= 
_ 


mm PTE moe 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


Overtops all others, 
great success. 


orem 
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NO TOURISTS OUTFIT 


IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


Vinolia Cream. 


For Sunburn, Insect Bites, Itching, Ete. 








The BABY reports:—‘‘For acne spots on the face, and particularly for Eczema, it is 
undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and removing pimples in a few days. It relieves 
itching at once.” 


Is. 1id., Is. 9d., 3s. 6d., and 6s. per Box. 











Vinolia Powder. 


For Sweating Feet, Chafes, Ete. 


The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL reports :—“ An impalpable rose dusting powder, 
soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, toilet, weeping surfaces and 
sweating feet.” 








Is., Is. 9d., 3s. 6d. and 6s. per Box. 


Vinolia Soap. 


For Delicate, Sensitive, Irritable Skins. 
KEEPS THE COPIPLEXION BEAUTIFUL AND CLEAR. 


The CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST reports :—“ An ideal soap, delightfully perfumed.” 
The LANCET reports:—‘‘ No free alkali, a distinct excess of free fat, odour delicate, and 
an article of excellent quality.” 

















Premier, 4d.; Floral, 6d.; Balsamic, 8d.; 
Toilet (Otto), 10d.; Vestal, 2s. 6d. 








42* 
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Famous English Country Houses. 


—rornrnrnrnrnwrn—eom©»>mons YS 


A Series of Exquisttely Illustrated Descriptive Articles upon 


FAMOUS ENGLISH FAMILY SEATS 


7s now appearing in 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


WrARADRALA ArAnnarnn 





HESE articles are mainly written by the owners of the respective Houses described, and therefore 
contain authoritative statements, in many cases never before published, full of historic interest. The 
Famous Houses are picturesquely described, narrating facts rather than mere legendary gossip. The Art 
Treasures, Furniture, Tapestries, and Heirlooms, are dealt with, and in many cases illustrated. In each 
article the most careful regard has been paid to the accuracy of the illustrations, the various artists 
employed having in every instance specially visited the Seats described by the express permission of 
the proprietors. All illustrations have been specially drawn or photographed for the PALL, MALL 
MAGAZINE. The reproductions have been made by the finest engravers, while never before in the 
pages of a popular magazine have similar illustrations been rendered with so great artistic effect. 
The HISTORIC COUNTRY HOUSES already described, or in immediate preparation, include 
the following :— 
TITLE. WRITTEN BY PUBLISHED 
bHelmingbam, The Tollemacbes of ArrHur H. Beavan . . April 1894 


Illustrated trom Photographs by John L. Robinson and William Vick. 
Cotebele : A Feudal Manorsthouse of Rev. A. H. Maran. . June 1894 
the West. 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs. 
Walmer Castle: The Lord Wardens H. W. Lucy ~ «+ « June 1894 
of the Cinque Ports. 
Illustrated from Photographs by Montague Lind. 


Blenbeim and its Memories . TxHeDvuxe or Marrsoroucn August 1894 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 


Chatrlecote . : ; ‘ ; . RicHarp Davey . ' . October 1894 
Lillustrated from Special Photographs. 

Littlecote ' ; . Rev. A. H. Maran. . May 1895 
With Illustrations from Special Photographs. 

Raby and its Memories ; . THE DucneEss OF CLEVELAND December 1895 
With Illustrations by Francis Masey. 

Pensburst and its Memories . Lapy De L’'Iste & DupLey February 1896 
With Illustrations from Frances kwan, and from Photographs. 

nole and its Memories. . Lorp SACKVILLE . : . April 1896 


Illustrated by Hanslip Fletcher and Frances Ewan. 


Gloddaetbh .. CONSTANCE SUTCLIFFE . JAfay 1896 


With Illustrations from Special Photographs. 


Hardwick Dall ; ; : . Rev. A. H. Maran . August 1896 

Chatsworth . : , ‘ . Rev. A. H. Maran. . In preparation 
Wiarwick Castle ; ; . THE CounTEss OF WaRwIcK /n preparation 
Chariton . : ; . THE EArt oF SUFFOLK . Ln preparation 
Blickling tall . : : ; . Rev. A. H. Maran ; In preparation 
Stoneleigh Abbey ’ . Hon. Miss LEIGH ‘ . Ln preparation 
‘hattield : : ; . Lapy GWENDOLEN CEcIL. Jn preparation 
DLongleat . ‘3 q ; ‘ Rev. A. H. Maan . Ln preparation 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 
Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing any of the articles which have appeared 
may be ordered of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 


OFFICES: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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nN 
mn : “Straight for the boundary.” “ Stumped.” 
“Over!” “ How is that?” 


THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH 
§ (See next page.) 








THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


OVER!!! 
T was time for our ragged friend to move. Having trespassed 
upon forbidden ground, and seeing the farmer and a yokel 
coming, he starts running. Stopped upon the bank of a stream, 
he feels himself lost. Unaware of the bovine, he stands waiting, 
until a sudden impact lands him safely upon the other bank, 


from which he waves a farewell to his pursuers. So is it, at 


times, that from misfortune good fortune comes. In the language - 


of the national game, the incidents might be described as 
“Straight for the boundary,” ‘ Stumped,” ‘ Over,” ‘“ How is 


that ?” 


ORIENTAL GARPETS 


SOLD AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 





BY 


TRELOAR & SONS, 
LUDGATE HILL. 





A CATALOGUE OF FLOOR COVERINGS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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TO CONTINENTAL READERS. 





The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Continental Resorts, and 
copies may be obtained on application at the following Railway Bookstalls, Kiosques and 


Agents’ :— 


CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


F. Tennant Pain, Dulwich Road, Herne Hill, London. 


Aix la re ‘ 
Berlin ° 
Cologne 
Dresden 


Frankfort-on-Main 
Hamburg . 
Homburg . 
Hanover . 
Heidelberg ° . 
Stuttgart . ° e 


Marseilles. e e 
Paris . . ° ° 


Amsterdam. e 
Brussels . . ° 
The Hague ° ° 


Berne. . ° - 
Geneva . ° ° 
Lausanne. , e 
Montreux. ° . 
St. Moritz ° e 
Thun. . 

Vevey. ° ° 


Florence . . ° 


GERMANY. 
< MRYBRoA... cs 
5 I 

SCHMITZ, F. G. 
TITTMAN, C. 
WEIGAND, E. . " 
VATERNAHM, J, . . 
BASEDOW, J. W. . . 
SCHICK, F. ‘yy* 
SCHULZE, THEO.. . 


BANGEL & SCHMIDT 
WITTWER, K.. 


FRANCE. 


DUMONT, MDME 
BRENTANO 


Library and Railway Station Beokstall. 
Newsvendor Passage. 
Library, Hohestrasse. 
15, Pragerstrasse. 
Railway Bookstall. 
Railway Bookstall. 
19-21, Brodschrangen. 
Library. 

85, Ostertrasse. 

5, Leopoldstrasse. 

32, Friedrichstrasse. 


Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


ROBBERS, J.G. . 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
DIETRICH & CO. 
ABRAHAM, A... 


SWITZERLAND. 
. SCHMID, FRANCKE & CO.. 


GEORGE & CO. 
ROUSSY & CO. . 
aU ee 
7 PG 2 « % 
STAEMPFLI, FE. . . 
SCHLESINGER, E..  . 


ITALY. 


. PRATESI, CARLO . 
VIEUSSEUX, G. P.. . 
SEEBER, B. . 
MONTAGLIARI, M. DI. 
COSTA, G. 

MARCO, P. ° 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL . 
LOESCHER & CO.. 

- ROSSI, LUIGI . 

+  BOCCA FRATELLI 

- TRAMONTANO, G.. 

» CLAUSEN, CARLO. 

- ROUX &CO. 

- ROSENBERG & SELLIER 

- POZZO BROS... 

- ZANCO SEBASTIANO 

- ZAGHIS, GOBBO . 

. LEONZI, FRERES . 


62, Voorburgwal. 

Library. 

52 & 52, Montague de la Cour. 
Oranjeplein, 82. 


Library and Railway Bookstall. 
Library. 

2, Rue du Bourg. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 


15, Piazza del Duomo. 
Library. 

20, Via Tornabuoni. 
88, Via Cavour. 

4, Via Michele. 
Library Station. 
Piazza del Plebiscito. 
307, Via del Corso. 
Ferma in Posta. 
Library. 

Hotel Tramontano. 
19, Via di Po. 
Galleria Subalpina. 
Via Borgino, 3. 
Station Library. 
Library, 

Library Station. 
Hotel de Russie. 
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. Everything that tends to . 
] d INCREASED EFFICIENCY 
cece and REDUCED EXPENDITURE 
Should be Met! welcomed and adopted. The No. 4 YOST 
| ethods Sea ‘edb Sean a Enea ant Peso 
| Office and 
sslail aiid mieiaeniaaa . - WHEREVER there is 


much writing to be done. Remember we are now living in 


i the year 1896 and the Birth of a New Century is at hand. 

QJ sf lo Therefore, you cannot afford to neglect the advantages of 

5 _ |THE Up-to-Date Writing Machine. 
Piscard ed. THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., Ltd., 


50, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.C. 


BOTILE 
























1 MARKING rears iy 


Varieties 
in Bottle, 
also in small casks. 


RUBBER STAMP > Highly recommended 


FOR STAMPING LINEN /I/-EAC by the Old Nobility. 
DAVID FLEMING. MANUFAC J PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIAL 


69 RENFIELD S? GLASGOW. H.P.BULMER x CO. sarees 


OR THROUCH WINE MERCHAN T ETC 


WITHOUT ‘EAT I) fe rare INK 
Wi7H PEN, STAN Bor STEN CiL PLATE. 
ee 























MADE IN 3 SIZES AT 


10/6, 16/6, 25/= 


: | Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent Post Free on Application to 
KJ MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 95 CHears ine, £.c.,on95a REGENT S*, LOND ON,W. Y 











New BRANCH: 21, High Street, Kensington, W. | 
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s,Invalids and the Aged. 








>>) for Infant 
CANCER 
IS NOT 


INCURABLE. 


The Hupson Process entails neither operation 
nor disfigurement; and when cases—internal or 
external—are submitted early enough, a cure can 
be assured. 

Particulars will be sent to any one interested by 


MR. HUDSON, 


12, York Buildings, Duke Street, LONDON, W.C. 


DEAFNESS 


and HEAD NOISES relieved by 
using Wilson’s Common- 
Sense Ear Drums. __ New 
scientific invention, entirely different 
in construction from all other devices. 
Assist the deaf when all other devices 
fail, and where medical skill has given 
no relief. They are safe, comfortable, 
and invisible; have no wire or string 
attachment, Write for pamphlet. 





Drum in 
position. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Agent, D. H. WILSON, 
7, Newtxcton Roap, EpvInBuRGH. 


‘ » 
Mention this Magazine. 











ARTMANN 


HYGIENIC 


TOWELETTES 


INDISPENSABLE yor HOME USE MKS 


—- SAVE WASHING — NEA 
ELLING 


FOR 
pene pole Sea 
In 6d, Packets, } doz. 1/-, 1/4, and 2/- per doz. 
or make for use after accouchement, 2s. per doz. 
Obtained from all Ladies’ Outfitters, Drapers, also 
from the Stores and Chemists. Packets of one dozen 
at 1/3, 1/7, and 2/3, Post Free. Samples Post Free on 
Fg Mention Pall Mall Magazine. Address: 
‘‘The Manageress,” THe Sanirary Woop Woot Co, 
Lrp , 26, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


INSIST ON HAVING “ HARTMANN’S.” 

















KEATINCS 
DE 











WHAT... 
RuDYARD KIPLING 
THINKS orf te 


PockEeT Kopak: 


““] can only say that | am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.” 


Wudyord Apter 


Pamphlet free, tells all about it. 





Weighs only 5} ounces. 
Pockét Kodak loaded for 12 pictures (is loaded and 
unloaded in daylight). 
Price £1 1s. 


EASTTIAN inscerats co. use 
115-117 Oxford St., London, W. 


Paris: 4 Place Vendéme. 
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You HaveHeard of The 
Greyhound of TheAtlantic, 
Have You Not? 


Do you know that the fleet 
Greyhound of the Road is the 











There is no machine on the 
anmuractunen face of the earth to equal it. 


BY THE 


Pope THE PRICE IS A POPULAR ONE. 
Manufacturing Gon gonalas | 
Co, SE ER Se 
martForD,conn.u.s.a. MARAT. & C3 3,New Zealand Avenue, London. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, or call at The COLUMBIA DEPOT, 


Vigor & Ci 21 Baker fi fondon. 














WARINGS 


Now on Exhibition FA =e — = Dealers in 


A PANELLED Antique 
OAK ROOM, 


a 
Modern 
From Furniture. 
“RUBENS HOUSE.” 














Messrs. WARING 
invite inspection of the 
Suites of Completely 
Furnished Rooms, fitted 








INSPECTION INVITED. 











up at their Showrooms, 


Isl, 
OXFORD ST., 
LONDON,W. 


illustrating the prevatl- 
ing styles of Furniture 
and Decoration. 











PEPTONIZEDCQCOA 






MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS, 


AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 4 N D M L A 


“Excellent, of great value.”—LANCET, June 15, 1889. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. in tins, 2/6; Hailt-Tins (Samples), 1/6. 





The following has been communicated by Rev. W. J. Buckland, Vicar of a parish in Wiltshire, 


and will be found interesting. The original manuscript may be seen at the Chief 
Office of the Company, 113, Holborn, London, E.C. 


A TRUE STORY. 


7" was a morning in the late autumn, heavy mist hung round, sodden leaves lay under the feet, and the air was damp and 

—what country ner call—muggy, just the time for fevers and ague, when acountry parson was at work in his study, his 
wife apes in household duties. woman came up from the village to ask them to go to see a child who was in a very 
bad way. They immediately started, and found the ng! child very ill; her pulse alarmingly high, hot burning cheeks, sore 
throat, foul tongue, hot dry hands, and headache. The clergyman and his wife telegraphed to each other that they thought 
very badly ofher. “This is a case for Lamplough’s Pyretic Saline,” said the lady. ‘‘ Very decidedly,” replied the parson. 
They returned home for a bottle—you ma sure they had it at hand—and administered a dose. Later in the day they 
returned to find the child a little better and decidedly quieter. They then administered another dose. The next day they 
called again with their bottle, to find to their satisfaction that the feverish symptoms were greatly abated, and the child 
beginning to look like herself. By continuing this treatment the little girl entirely recovered. The story got abroad, and the 
parson was besieged with requests for LamPLoUGH’s PYRETIC SALINE, which, I need hardly say, he never refused, and its 
results—in I may conscientiously say “ every” case—have been most beneficial. 


In stoppered Bottles, with full directions for use, 2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 22/- each. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
TRYyYv iT. 











ey 



















AN IMMEDIATE CURE 


Sufferers, from headach@hould know that Bishop's, 
Citrate of Caffeine, wiich obtained the highest award at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1889, is an immediate cure ‘for 
headache. It is pleasant to take, most refreshing 
after shopping or as a morning restorative, are a 
removes fatigue and used up feelings, and is both sa 
and efficacious. Bishops’ s Citrate of Caffeine is strongly 
recommended bythe “Lancet” and the “British a 
Journal.” All Chemists supply it in bottles at 1/1}.and 2/- 


FOR HEADACHE, 





IN SEALED PACKETS & TINS ONLY. 
OF LEADING ROCERS EVERYWHERE 
Lr at am TEESE a 


Macawarree Tea 








BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS BY J. SCHWEPPE & CO, (Limited). 


Sparkling Malvern. 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON, the eminent ‘Burgeon, says: ‘‘No purer Water exists in any NATURAL 
SOURCES than that of our own Malvern Springs.” 





Sent, CARRIAGE PAID, to any Railway Station-direct from the Springs, if ordered through any penpache ‘Wine 
Merchant, Chemist, Grocer, or the Stores, at the following cash prices :— 


REPUTED PINTS 3/6 per doz. | SPLITS - 2/- per doz. 


Exclusive of -——~ which are cha’ 6d. per doz,, and same allowed when returned, 
Supplied in Bin C: containing 50 Pints or 72 Splits. 


J. SCHWEPPE & CO. (Limited), 


Head Office: 5I, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


NESTLE’S 
TH Bt” OOD 
ALL FOODS for : 


BUTTER - SCOTCH vat meupciives ane <0rmeE 


DOES NOT CURDLE IN THE. STOMACH. 
(The Celebrated Sweet for Children). INVALUABLE FOR BABIES 
Beally, wholesome IN THE TIME OF WEANING. 


: Sample Ti and Pamphlet with Testimony of the 
Cogectcrengs® Hightse-Stedieal Author! 




















Authorities, sent free on application 
to HéNESTLE, 48, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


PRINTED BY HAZELL, WATSON, AND VINEY, LD., LONDON AND AYLESBUKY. 























